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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The present work is designed to replace the Oxford History of Music^ 
first published in six vqliunes under the general editorship of Sir 
Henry Hadow between 1901 a^nd 1905. Five authors contributed to 
that ambitious publication'—the first of its kind to appear in English. 
The first two volumes, dealing with the Middle Ages and the sixteenth 
century, were the work of H. E. Wooldridge, In the third Sir Hubert 
Parry examined the music of the seventeenth century. The fourth, by 
J, A, Fuller Maitland, was devoted to the age of Bach and Handel; 
the fifth, by Madow himself, to the period bounded by C. P. E. Bach 
and Schubert. In the final volume Edward Dannreuther discussed the 
Romantic period, with which, in the editor's words, it wa$ 'thought 
advisable to stop*. The importance of the wort—particularly of the 
first two volumes—was widely recognized, and it became an indls* 
pensable part of a musician's library. The scheme was further extended 
in the new edition ^ued under the editorship of Sir Percy Buck 
between 1929 and 1938. An introductory volume, the work of several 
bands, was designed to supplement the story of music in the ancient 
world and the Middle Ages. New material, including two complete 
chapters, was added to volumes t and ii, while the third volume was 
reissued with minor corrections and a number of supplementary 
notes by Edward 1. Dent. The history was also brought nearer to the 
twentieth century by the addition of a seventh volume, by H. C. 
Colics, entitled Symphony and Drama, 1S50-19Q0, 

Revision of an historical work is always difficult. If it is to be fully 
effective, it may well involve changes so comprehensive that very little 
of the original remains. Such radical revision was not the purpose of 
the second edition of the Oxford History of Music. To have attempted 
it in a third edition would have been impossible. During the first 
half of the present century an enormous amount of detailed work has 
been done on every period covered by the original volumes. New 
materials have been discovered, new relationships revealed, new inter'- 
pietations made possible. Perhaps the most valuable achievement has 
been the publication in reliable modem editions of a mass of music 
which was previously available only in manuscript or in rare printed 
copies. Th<se developments have immeasurably increased the his¬ 
torian's opportunities, but they have also added heavily to his re¬ 
sponsibilities. To attempt a detailed survey of the whole history of 
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music i$ no longer within the power of a single writer. It may even 
be doubted whether the burden can be adequately shouldered by a 
team of five. 

The Ne^ Oi^otd History of Mvsic is therefore not a revision of 
the older work, nor is it the product of a small group of writers. It 
has been planned as an entirely new survey of music from the earliest 
times down to comparatively recent years, including not only the 
achievements of the Western world but also the contributions made 
by eastern civilizations and primitiv’e societies. The examination of 
this immense field is the work of a large number of contributors, 
English and foreign. The attempt has been made to achieve uniform¬ 
ity without any loss of individuality. If this attempt has been success¬ 
ful, the result is due largely to the patience and co-operation shown by 
the contributors themselves. Overlapping has to some extent been 
avoided by the use of frequent cross-references; but we have not 
thought It proper to prevent diiferent authors from expressing dif¬ 
ferent views about the same subject, where it could legitimately be 
regarded as faliing into more than one category. 

The scope of the work is sufficiently indicated by the tides of the 
several volumes. Our object throughout has been to present music 
not as an isolated phenomenon or the work of a few outstanding 
composers, but as an art developing in constant association with 
every form of human culture and activity. The biographies of indivi¬ 
duals are therefore merely incidental to the main plan of the history, 
and those who want detailed information of this kind must seek it 
elsewhere. No hard and fast system of division into chapters has been 
attempted. The treatment Is sometimes by forms, sometimes by 
periods, sometimes also by countries, according to the importance 
which one element or another may assume. The division into volumes 
has to some extent been determined by practical considerations; but 
pains have been taken to ensure that the breaks occur at points which 
are logically and historically justifiable. The result may be that the 
work of a single composer who lived to a ripe age is divided be¬ 
tween two volumes. The later operas of Monteverdi, for example, 
belong to the histoiy of Venetian opera and hence find their natural 
place in volume v, not with the discussion of his earlier operas to be 
found in volume iv. On the other hand, we have not insisted on a 
rigid chronological division where the result would be illogical or 
confusing. If a subject finds its natural conclusion some ten years 
after the date assigned for the end of a period, it is obviously prefer¬ 
able to complete it within the limits of one volume rather than to 
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allow it to overflow into a second. An exception to the genera] 
scheme of continuous chronology is to be found tn volumes v and 
vi, which deal with different aspects of the same period and so are 
complementary to each other. 

The history as a whole is intended to be useful to the professed 
student of music, for whom the documentation of sources and the 
bibliographies are particularly designed. But the growing interest in 
the music of all periods shown by music-lovers in general has encour¬ 
aged us to bear their interests also in mind. It is inevitable that a 
work of this kind should employ a large number of technical terms 
and deal with highly specialized matters. We have, however, tried to 
ensure that the technical terms are intelligible to the ordinary reader 
and that what is specialized is not necessarily wrapped in obscurity. 
Finally, since music must be heard to be fully appreciated, we have 
given references throughout to the records issued by His Master's 
Voice (R. C. A. Victor) under the general title The History of Music 
in Sound. These record are collected in a series of albums which 
correspond to the volumes of the present work, and have been 
designed to be used with it. 

J. A. WESTRUP 
GERALD ABRAHAM 
EDWARD J. DENT 
ANSELM HUGHES 
EGON WELLESZ 
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INTRODUCTION TO VOLUME I 


Tke second edtlion of the Oxford if is lory of Music had an Introduc¬ 
tory Volume edited by Percy C. Buck which dealt primarily with those 
facts and forms which preceded the rise of polyphony, and included 
other subjects which had been omitted in the first edition. Explaining 
the scope and content of the volume, Buck stated 'that the under¬ 
standing of any subject can only be derived from the study of how 
it came to be what It is’. This atm was not fully realiied in the 
Introductory Volume, because its chapters were not designed to form 
a unity, but to fill the gaps in the main body of the work. It has needed 
the replanning and rewriting of the whole history of music as deli¬ 
neated in the ‘General Introduction* to make it possible to approach 
Buck’s far-sighted postulate. 

During the two decades that separate the publication of the Intro¬ 
ductory Volume and the planning of the New Oxford History of Music 
musicological research has made great progress in the field covered 
by the present volume. Phonograph and gramophone have made it 
possible to study the music of remote and primitive peoples. The 
methods of transcribing the music have improved. Comparative 
musicology, that new branch of musical research, regarded in its 
begumings some fifty years ago as a side-line, has enlarged its scope 
and developed its methods. Orientalists have taken an ever-increasing 
interest in writings about music and passages in historical works 
referring to it. Students of comparative liturgiology have given the 
initiative to an investigation of the relationship between Jewish and 
Christian chant, and their work has led to the examination of the 
passages on music in the Holy Scriptures in a new light. 

The present volume takes into account this widening of the field 
of musicological studies, which has created a new outlook. The first 
chapter gives an introduction to the essentials of alt kinds of primitive 
music. The main part of the volume, Chapters II-VIII, gives a histori¬ 
cal survqr of the music of the East. The next section, Chapters IX-X, 
contains a survey of Greek and Roman music, and the last. Chapter 
XI, deals with the music of the Islamic world. 

It has been clear to the Editor from the beginning that the treat¬ 
ment of such vast and divergent material In a single volume must 
be carried out on different principles from those applied to the 
other volumes of the History. There, as pointed out in the General 
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IntroductioD, music is seen as an art, closely connected with various 
trends of our Western civilization. Such treatment not only permits 
but enforces the application of the so-called * historical method* which 
aims at describing the single work of art as a product of the creative 
mind of a composer; or, where this is impossible^ at description of 
the creative tendencies of a group or school of composers who remain 
anonymous. 

When we come to deal with non-Europe n music, however^ we 
cannot apply the same criteria as we use in studying and appreciating 
the music of the West In the East music has—or at any rate bad 
until recently, when social changes, the wireless and the gramophone 
have so much altered the whole outlook—^still preserved its ritual, 
even its magic character. The factor of time which governs the struc¬ 
ture of Western music plays hardly any part in Oriental music. An 
Arabic song may last more than an hour, the performan<» of a 
Chinese opera stretch out over several days. To the Western musician 
concisen^ of expression, clearly shaped form, and individuality are 
the highest criteria by which a work of art is judged; the attitude of 
the listener is an active one: he listens to what the composer has to say. 
The Eastern musician likes to improvise on given patterns, he favours 
repetition, his music does not de%^op, does not aim at producing 
climaxes, but it flows; and the listener becomes entranced by the 
voice of the singers, by the sound of the instruments, and by the 
drumming rhythms. 

Ail this makes it difficult to apply our critical values to music 
which is so essentially diflerent from our own. For example, in 
judging Chinese music, we are in the same position as the Chinese 
listeners to whom, as Amiot relates in his Memoire sur la musique des 
Chinob (Paris, 1779), French missionaries played music of Rameau: 
it meant nothing to them. We have also a report from the nineteenth 
century of the effect of songs by Schubert on a Chinese audience; 
they liked the music as a play of notes, but objected that it did not 
move the heart. 

How, one may ask, Rin one hope to acquire any knowledge of 
Oriental music, if such a cleavage exists in structure and expression 
between the music of the East and that of the West? And one may 
add, that objection applies to an even higher degree to our under¬ 
standing and appreciation of primitive music, with which the present 
volume opens. 

It is here that the work of the comparative musicologist begins. 
The studen t of this most recent branch of our studies will not confine 
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himseir to describing the peculiarities of each tribe whose music has 
been recorded. That kind of research precedes hU work which, in 
the same way as the ethnologist’s, must consist in showing the 
function of music in primitive life. Such studies must remain within 
the scope of general statement, derived from the material which 
precedes historical research. 

A simitar though more specialized approach must be applied to 
Oriental music. Here one must rely to a great extent on the judgement 
of those experts who have devoted themselves to the study of the 
music of a particular part of the civilized world from enthusiasm and 
a peculiar inclination, fully equipped with the knowledge of the 
language, the customs, rites, and ceremonies of the people whose 
music they investigate, and the experience of having heard the music 
performed in the surroundings in which it was created and to which 
it belongs. Some of the music, like that of India, Java, Bali, Laos, and 
Indochina, for example, appeab to the Western mind directly: that 
of China and Japan, however, needs a more thorough acquaintance 
before it is appreciated and before it is possible to distinguish between 
old and modem instrumental music; folk-songs on the one hand, and 
ceremonial and ritual music on the other. The main obstacle for the 
£u ro pean listener inappreciatingPar Eastern music comes in the begtn- 
ningfVom the different method of voice-production. For the European, 
singing isa kind of elated speech; for the Far Eastern musician singing is 
opposed to speech: the voice is used like a highly strung instrument. 

For the study of the Ancient Orient, of which no music has 
survived, we must turn to the visual arts to learn which instruments 
were used, and to literary sources to discover what those who wrote 
about their national music thought of it. In this case the task of the 
scholar will be similar to that of the historian; to state what he has 
read about the music, and to convey to the reader the impression 
that he has gathered from his sources. 

To deal with Jewish and Islamic music and that of Greece and 
Rome a different approach has been felt to be necessary. Systematic 
studies in Jewish music are of recent date and are based upon the 
methods of comparative musicology. It has been necessary to deter¬ 
mine how far the oral tradition can be traced back, and to what 
extent time and cultural changes have altered the character of the 
music. The result of these studies has been more positive perhaps 
than one dared to expect. For example, recordings of the religious 
music of Jewish communities who have lived for centuries separated 
from their nei^bours have shown that they arc still related to the 
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common source and, fuithemiore, that their psalm-tunes and many 
other liturgical chants are closely related to, if not identical with, 
those of the Christian churches, both Eastern and Western, who took 
them over in the early days of Christianity. Thus a new basis for the 
study of Christian chant has been established. 

The approach to the music of Islam and the methods employed in 
investigating its character and history have been the same. Here 
again the integration of these studio into the history of Western 
music will shed new light on some problems which are still under 
discussion. With the chapter on Greek music we enter a field of 
studies which, since the days of Humanism, has been favoured by 
classical scholars. We need only recall Meursius's edition of the 
theoretical treatises of Aristoaenus, Nicomachus, and Alypius, 
printed in Amsterdam in 1616, followed by the more comprehensive 
edition of Meibom in 1652 and of Ptolemy's Harmonicorum libri 
tres, printed at Oxford in 1682. Bcllermann's edition of Die ffymnen 
des Dionysius und Mesomedes in 1840 aroused the Interest of musico¬ 
logists in Greek music, and from that time its investigation has been 
an important subject of musicological research. 

However, the study of Greek music has shown also the difiiculdes 
with which one is faced in studying the music of a period from which 
only a limited number of musical documents have survived. From 
the writings of Grcek poets, philosophers, and theorists Greek music 
seems familiar to us. In fact, the music itself, when we read or hear it, 
seems to offer no problems to our understanding from the formal or 
aesthetic point of view. We find in it those qualities which appeal 
directly to our mindt clarity of shape and conciseness of expression. 
But how can we attempt to comprehend Greek music as a whole from 
the few fragments which have come down to us? 

Hermann Abert, a musicologist of the former generation, whose 
book on the ethos of Greek music has become a classic, discussed this 
qu^tion in a lecture on Creek music, given to the Prussian Academy 
in 1923, He asked his audience to visualize the position of a musico- 
lo^st who, 2,000 years from now, would try to give a picture of our 
music with the following docurocnis as the only material from which 
to draw his conclusions: three bars from the St. Matthew Passion, 
a drinking-song from the eighteenth century, a Mass by Bruckner, 
half a dozen modem pieces for the piano | but, in addition, a great 
many theoretical works from J. J, Fux’s Cradus ad Parnassum to a 
modem textbook on harmony. Would he be able to give an adequate 
picture of our music from these sources? 
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Such is our position in relation to the material of Greek music at 
onr disposal. But we may ask further: even if we had enough docu¬ 
ments to enable us to make an historical approach, should we be any 
nearer to a real understanding of its aesthetics or to a knowledge of 
the effect it bad on the audience for which it was written? 

This question may well be asked about Oriental music also. We 
must face the fact that the music which we read, or even hear on 
records, can give us only a faint idea of what it means to the people 
who live with it. This may be illustrated by a few examples, taken 
from personal experience. 

During the concerts given for the members of the first Congress of 
Arabic Music at Cairo tn 1932 we heard a Persian singer who sang 
of his sorrow at leaving his friends. The audience, which consisted 
mostly of Egyptians, became so excited that they forgot they were 
listening to a song and shouted: ‘Stay with us, do not leave us.* 
One felt at once that the artificial barriers which in the modem 
concert ball separate the singer from bis audience had been broken 
down. For his audience the plaintive song of the singer had become 
reality. 1 was reminded of the Greek classical play in which the 
personae dramatis were for the audience not the actors in the role of 
the heroes of the past, but actually the shadows of the dead heroes, 
conjured up from Hades by the priest of Dionysus to perform their 
deeds once more. 

On another occasion we saw the solemn ritual of the 'dancing 
dervishes’, It was impossible to believe that old men who had per¬ 
formed the whirling movement for more than an hour could sit down 
when the dance came to an end without breathing more heavily, if 
one did not assume that the music had produced a state of trance in 
which the normal physical reactions were suspended. One was 
reminded of the writings of the Plaionists and Gnostics which describe 
the sacred dances as the symbols of the movements of the moon, the 
sun, and the stars, and music as a supernatural power, as an ^Traivp- 
flctwir as a means to improve the character. 

Finally we saw the dance of Egyptian sorceresses, who danced to 
an exciting music of flutes, fiddles, and drums round the imaginary 
body of a sick man. Here one felt at once: such was the kind of 
music to which Plato refers in his Laws (790 d) when he speaks of the 
‘female healers of Corybantic troubles’. 

These examples, taken from the music of the Islamic world, could 
easily be supplemented by a great number of others, all demon¬ 
strating the magic effect of music. They would iced from travellers’ 
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descriptions of the rituals of primitive tribes to the writings of the 
sages of Ancient China about the power of music to organize or 
disrupt the order of the State. 


This brings us to an explanation of the plan of the present volume. 
The reader may object to the separation of the chapters on Hebrew 
and Jewish music in this volume from those on ‘Early Christian 
Chant’ in Volume 11; with onr growing knowledge of the develop¬ 
ment of Christian from Jewish liturgy, one might have expected to 
find both sections side by side. For similar reasons one might object 
to the placing of Greek and Roman music in the first volume, because 
both belong to European civilization and particularly because Greek 
and Roman musical theory had a decisive influence upon medieval 
theorists. 

There is, however, a unifying idea in the volume. It deals with the 
music of the non-Chrisuan world: a world in which music is regarded 
as a power creating a magic effect upon the listener. This magic 
character of music ranges, according to the state of civilization of the 
people who produce it, from totemistic connotations to music which 
represents a certain rite or a certain ceremony and creates in the 
listener the proper mood to participate in it Considering the emo¬ 
tional character of such music, one may well understand the many 
warnings of the Fathers of the Church in the early days of Christiamiy 
against any kind of singing which creates such an effect. Even St. 
Augustine, brought up in the classical tradition and, as one knows 
from the famous passage in his Confessions, enjoying music ‘ which is 
pleasing to the ear’, advises that the chanting of the psalms should be 
nearer to recitation than to singing—pronundantJ vicinior esset quam 
conenf/—and says in another place: ‘ Wc sing with our voice to be 
excited, wc sing with our heart to please God’ {Enarratio in Ps. 147, 5). 

This rigid attitude of the Church in its flrst centuries shows that 
she was aware of the magic power of music in the surrounding pagan 
world. When the Christian faith was established as the acknowledged 
religion all over the Roman Empire, it was no longer necessary; the 
magi c spell was broken. Music could now be used primarily as Isus 
Dei, to heighten the splendour of the service, and, in our Western 
civilization, the way was opened for its development as an art. 


Various circumstances, unavoidable with a composite work of this 
kind, have caused delay in bringing out the present volume and 
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have necessitated oontinuoiis revision^ The Editor wishes to express 
his own and the Editorial Board’s thanks for the indefatigabie efforts 
of the contributors to keep their work up to date. 

EGON WELLESZ 

Lincoln College^ Oj^ord 
January 1957 
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PRIMITIVE MUSIC 

By Marius Schneider 

COMPARATIVE MUSICOLOGY 

Until r few decades ago the term 'history of music’ meant merely 
the ‘history of European art music’. It was only by degrees that the 
scope of music was extended to include the indispensable foundation 
of non-European and, finally, primitive music. Since only a few relics 
of primitive music survive in European folk-music, to get any idea 
at all of primitive music scholars had to turn first to the primitive 
tribes still living in the Stone Age. At the same time the study of more 
highly developed non-European cultures, which had begun much 
earlier, was revived and a new branch of musicology concerned 
exclusively with tion-European music came into being. This new 
discipline was called ‘comparative musicology*, its primary aim 
being the comparative study of all the characteristics, normal or 
otherwise, of non-European art. This study led to the establishment 
of connexions between European and non-European music. 

It must be emphasized that the methods of the musical ethnologist 
are entirely difierent from those of the historian. For the student of 
primitive music Europe has played only a very small part in the total 
framework of human history. But he has to attempt to rediscover the 
bridges between European and non-European music which certainly 
once existed and to recoastmet them, theoretically at least, by means 
of comparative ethnology. The aim of the present chapter is to 
describe the music of the hunting, pastoral, and peasant peoples 
whose historical position is bounded at one end by the earliest primi¬ 
tive cultures and at the other by the beginnings of more advanced 
cultures. At the extreme end arc those pastoral and peasant peoples, 
for example the Caucasians, who already show the marked influence 
of a highly developed culture and must be included because their 
tradition, still alive today, provides the key to the understanding of 
those ancient civilizations which can now be investigated only by 
purely archaeological methods. 

Although all the material dealt with here is of recent origin, we 
shall use the term ‘historical development' as xmderstood by the 
sHoa a 
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ethnologist who attempts to bring mto historical order the medley of 
primitive, transitioDal, and advanced cultures which still exist side by 
side in the world today. ‘Higher development' simply means a 
general historical process and is in no way intended as a criterion of 
musical value. 

MELODY AND MANKIND 

Primitive music is a separate held of its own, but to a much greater 
extent than art music it is bound up with everyday life aad with many 
special factors; psychological, sociological, religious, symbolic, and 
linguistic. Some songs must be performed only by a certain mdividuat; 
others must be sung only by meu or women. The same melodies may 
have a quite different psychological meaning, according to whether 
they are sung falsetto, or with a nasal or chest voice. For a proper 
understanding of any given musical phenomenon direct contact with 
the singers and their surroundings is therefore indispensable. The 
conception that we can get from the written version of a simple 
melody is quite inadequate (and may even be entirely misleading) 
unless we have this practical experience. In particular we need to be 
acquainted with the method of performance of the people concerned 
and the tone quality they produce, in order to hear the song correctly. 
It is a simple matter of experience that the actual transcription of a 
melody will vary essentially according to whether it is made from 
a direct hearing and seeing of the singer or otdy indirectly from a 
gramophone record. In the first instance the rhytlun of the song as a 
whole will be more accurately tianscribcd ; in the second the melodic 
details will be better reproduced. A primitive melody is always the 
musical expression of an idea. Primitive man sings only when he has 
something definite to express. Since his singing is the spontaneotis 
expression of his thought, song and speech are often mingled in the 
course of his performance. If one tries to introduce a primitive man to 
a new tune (without the foreign words which he cannot understand) 
he will never stop asking what the song is about For him the thoughts 
expressed in the song are at least as important as the melody itself. 
But if he hears a melody that pleases him, the words of which he does 
not understand, he will at once add words of his own. Even his instru¬ 
mental melody and his whistling are the expression of definite ideas. 
Thus the roots of programme-music reach down into the earliest 
strata of instrumental mustc. Whether the simple sing-song of certain 
kinds of children’s songs and luHabies is entirely bereft of ideas has 
still to be proved. The idea need not be clearly formulated in words; 
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it may consist of a vaguely defined thought, felt rather than conceived, 
expressed directly in sound without the mediation of an intelligible 
sequence of wor^. It may also happen that the logical thought and 
the musical motive pass little by liltle from the indefinite to the 
definite in the course of the song, as if the initial dream-state were 
gradually yielding to waking consciousness. Many of the supposedly 
nonsensical syllables to which a melody is sung also have a magic 
significance. Thus the syllable hee often serves to express the shooting 
of an arrow and hoo has a medical value. Such syllables serve to evoke 
a spirit or frighten it away. Just as one cannot sound a medicine-rattle 
heedlessly or merely for fun without falling ill, so one must not sing 
thoughtlessly to oneself, for every note summons up a spirit. Melody 
has a great significance for primitive man, a magic power which 
must not be squandered or abused. The agreement of sounds is 
always a symbol of identity or at least of mutual understanding. In 
the Solomon Islands, when an invitation Is sent to a neighbouring 
tribe it is customary to send the measurements of the tribal panpipes 
so that the guests can tune theirs beforehand, thus ensuring the 
greatest agreement in the mutual musical greeting. When young men 
are singing, and it suddenly occurs to one of them to strike up so high 
a melody that the other singers cannot follow him, sometimes a young 
girl win take up the melody in this high register and continue it. 
When this happens, it means that the two young people are in love.* 
A melody is not a chance combination of notes but an organic 
and dynamic whole, a form which is more than the simple sura of the 
notes of which it consists, A succession of single notes artificially 
put together Is ineffectuaf because it is a synthetic product, not 
a living one. The aboriginal describes a melody of that kind as 
‘powerless' because it is not in a position to offer a dwelting-place to 
a spirit. Prunitive melody, which is scarcely more than a continually 
repeated and varied motive, is regulated essentially by the tension 
between the beginning of the motive and its final note. All the notes 
between are determined by conscious striving towards the last note. 
Both the motive and the series of its repetitions grow according to 
definite patterns which can assume the most varied forms according 
to the particular culture or the ideas and feelings expressed.* 

This growth of melody is undoubtedly one of the main reasons why 
music is so significant in the life of primitive peoples. Music and 
dancing create a movement which generates something that is more 

J M. Loenhardi, Arii de fParii, IWTX p. 3*. 

* See inffs, p. 24. 
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thaji the origiiisl movemciit itself. As he sings and dances, 
discovers in himself an all-pervading element whose intensifying, 
liberating, or healing power is unknown to him in everyday life. 
Music which has such an intensifying effect grows to the point of 
ecstasy. The quietly and regularly flowing rhythms lead to a great 
inward release. I have myself observed the liberating and healing 
power of music in the case of a native of U^nda who, at the funeral 
of a brother (killed by a spirit), at first broke into a terrible bowl 
of rage and then, beginning to sing, gradually defeated the black 
demon of despair by the soothing power of song. 

The effects of musical rhythm arc especially strong when singing is 
accompanied by dance movements or by the singer's own playing 
on an instrument. Of course this purely instinctive, primitive music- 
making has at this stage nothing to do with ait. Nevertheless, even 
in the oldest cultures we find the preconditions of art: the mastery 
and more or less conscious shaping of the medium of ej:pression. 
Where the singer who is at the same time dancing tries to achieve a 
certain regularity in his movements, his singing takes on regular 
musical forms. The pure play-instinct certainly has a great part in 
this shaping of the melody into regular phrases. On the other hand 
it must be noted that even ecstatic songs and dan<^ often exhibit 
very rigid phrase-structure, 

This regularity of tectonic structure is even more striking when 
the community takes part as a choir. B ut the participation of a choir 
not only helps the regularity of the rhythmic movement: it also 
contributes materially to the unification of the melodic line. The 
African pygmy dances in Father P, Schebesla’s collection^ usually 
ty»gin With a wild cry for all the singers out of which a comparative 
unison gradually emerges. The melodic lines and the various rhythms 
of the opening gradually adjust themselves to one another and m the 
end there emerges a completely regular community chant. 

The pow'erfiil infiuence of collective performance on the develop¬ 
ment of primitive music can be seen from the fact that even funeral 
music and love-songs arc also very largely choral. The life of the 
individual is so strongly bound up with the community that the latter 
will not relax its guardianship eveo during the short hours of the 
wedding night, which it celebrates with continual singing. 

The coUoctive consciousness, however, does not lead at all to a 
musical ‘levelling’. The distinction between soloist and chorus is 
always maintained. This hierarchy U expressed both by different 

^ la F^ojo^nmun-Aichiv of the Berlin Museum for V^lkerkuade. 
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methods of pcrfonnance and by the degree of ecstasy to which the 
singers gradually abandon themselves in the ritual songs. The soloist 
is the master, the choir are his 'assistants’. Even when both sing the 
same song the soloist performs it sharply and abruptly, the choir in 
a more cantabile (arioso) manner. The soloist dances; the choir forms 
a magic protective circle around him. The soloist intensities his 
rhy thms more and more in order to penetrate into the land of spirits. 
But this he can do only with the help of the chorus, whose singing 
and hand-clapping set him in motion and lead him to a state of 
ecstasy. When the movement is in full swing, the relation between 
singer and song seems to be completely reversed, for the dancing 
soloist, who is the initiator of the melody, is now borne along by the 
song. The music is a vehicle, a ship or a road, transporting the mortal 
to another land. All movements become reflexes. While the dancer 
adorned with dangling rattles abandons himself to the mysterious 
powers of the rhythmic sounds, he senses that out of this game that 
he himself has created something is growing that is greater than he. 
He grows with the song and entwines himself about it until the 
moment when he iden tifi es himself with it and becomes a human 
rattle. Then his soul ascends into the land of the spirits, while the 
chorus guard his body until the soul returns to it. 

THE ORIGIN OF MVSIC 

According to the old European theory, music begins at the point 
where dearly distinguishable intervals appear. In contrast, speech is 
regarded as a succession of variations of pitch. This distinction is 
not applicable to primitive music, however, or to non-European art 
music, because these involve the use of all the vocal resources, 
including whispering, speaking, humming, singing, and even yelling. 
In the same way, at some time or other any implement capable of 
producing a rhythm becomes a 'musical instrument’ in the hands of 
a savage. 

It is very difficult to say anything definite about the ori^ of music, 
because the phenomenon is quite out^de the range of our observa¬ 
tion. Even in those primitive civilizations that still exist there is no 
race so primitive that it can be considered a relic of the very beginning 
of human culture. Naturally there is no lack of theories about the 
origin of music. Charles Darwin attributed song to the imitation of 
animal cries in the mating season. Against this, it is to be noted that 
while it is true the imitation of animal cries plays a big part in the 
oldest civilizations known to ns, love-songs are very rare and usually 
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mythological rather than erotic in character. Roussean, Herder, 
and Spencer' argued that speaking with a raised voice was the begin¬ 
ning of song; and a kind of ‘spe«?h song' or chant-like recitative is 
indeed to be found in many priniitive cultures. Whether this style is 
derived from speech seems very doubtful, however, in view of the 
many nonsense syllables (without verbal significance) which form the 
‘text* of these songs. Wallaschek* stresses the importance of rhythm in 
the origin of music, Buecher^ even traces its beginnings to occupational 
rhythms, overlooking the fact that occupational songs belong to a 
very late stage of cultural history. 

According to Father W. Schmidt* and Carl Stumpf* music arose, 
like speech, from the need to give signals by sound. A loud ciy led 
to lingering on a note of definite pitch. With this basic idea Stumpf 
linked his theory of consonance: if the cry was uttered simultaneously 
by men and women so that it sounded in two different pitches at once 
ditones resulted, preference being necessarily given to octaves, fifths 
and fourths owing to their high degree of blending. If such sounds were 
then sung successively, instead of together, an interval resulted and 
its progressive breaking up into smaller parts led to the formation of 
melody. In Stumpf's view, the real step towards the development of 
music was the breaking up of the original ditone into successive notes 
and the transposition of *cry* notes and musical motives. This 
theory conflicts, however, with the fact that in many primitive 
cultures the motives are often made up of very small intervals and 
motive-transpositions usually occur at very close intervals. 

Although we must reject the hypothesis that speech is proto- 
morpbic music, it is still possible to speculate whether the very 
ancient ‘sound-languages’ may not represent the common source of 
both speech and music. In these languages, which will be dealt with 
more fully later,* the meaning of a syllable depends on the pitch at 
which it is uttered. Thus such a language is itself musical. If it is 
sung, music merely gives a more arioso effect to the melodic speech- 
curves already determined by etymology; (t merely strengthens the 
existing musical clement. It is, of course, possible that the whole 

* Hm Iheories of Darwin and Spencer, no longer icnaUc today, aie di^nssed in 

detail by Stuinpr in *MiAikpSycholo£ic in Englimil^ ykrit{jahr:tschri/f fiir Musik- 
i (1 ^5), pp. 2^ 1-M9. 

^ Miafc (London, 1^3). 

* ArMi iuMl Rhytkmus 1924 ), 

* "ObcT Musik ufid GesAnge skr KoicsaiJ-Papuas V Korjgresihffichi der 

(VierLM* 19(0), 

* Die dtrr Mtuik (Leipzig^ I9l 

* See infta, p. 32* 
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language i$ merely a sort of leveiled-down music; but it is more likely 
that the sound-laaguagie is the older element from which developed 
both speech and song^ speech striving towards free rhythm and music 
towards a more regulated one. The greatest difficulty in the way of 
this new theory is that at present we know too little about the lan¬ 
guages of the so-called primitive cultures. It is true that various 
pygmy races display the cleinents of‘sound-languages* but so far only 
a small number of examples have been collected. For this reason my 
own researches have so far been confined to the African Ewe languages 
and to Chinese songs. Some songs of the pygmy Batswa, of the 
Congo, recently recorded by the Rev, Father Hulstaert and discussed 
by F, Tegethoff in a still unpublished Cologne dissertation, however, 
show such marked agreement of musical and speech sounds as to 
appear to support the theory of the common origin of music and 
speech. 

ft is idle to discuss the relative merits of these theories because the 
primitive material available exhibits features which support one as 
much as another. In the primitive cultures known to us speaking, 
shouting, imitation of animals, and the rhythms of movement all 
tend to musical forms whenever man feels the need of a more beautiful 
or more effective means of communicating his impressions or wishes. 
By $0 communicating them man frees himself from the impressions 
which accumulate in his inner consciousness. Even a simple shout—to 
a fellow human or to a higher being—expressing a desire for action, 
betokens a liberation. The way it is used in war shows, however, that 
it also serves to dispense strength. If the shout is followed by additional 
sounds which are not strictly necessary, the psychic relief is even 
greater; for by such growth the song not only releases but actually 
unfolds the emotion which has hitherto been confined or seeking 
expression. 

In music there emerge very quickly hard-and-fast, conventional 
melodic forms which by reason of their indeterminate significance 
can easily become vehicles of the most varied subjective feelings; so 
the objective formula, generally rcco^ized and accepted, combines 
quickly and easily with the subjective feelings of the singer. In this 
way music has a unifying effect in human society. Melody liberates 
and gives objective form to feefings that to begin with were amor¬ 
phous, ultra-subjective, or exaggerated. 

Singing allows innumerable repetitions of the same words, repeti¬ 
tions which, apart from magicai utterances, seem meaningless or 
dumsy in ordinary speech; it also enables things to be said or hinted 
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at which it would be difficult to express in sober speech. To the 
uxiinitiatcd the words of such songs are for the most part completely 
uniDtelii^ble; but the aboriginal knows exactly what the few, 
apparently quite disconnected words mean in association with a 
particular melody. In some way or other music throws a neutralking 
veil over that which is individual and rcahstic, giving it the appearance 
of something objective and universally valid or typical, without pre¬ 
judicing its subjective emotional value. It is easier to sing a love-song 
than to speak a declaration of love. A musical motive, which when 
performed in a certain way is regarded as a formula of scorn, seems 
more indirect than plainly spoken abuse. An idea set to music is more 
formal, more general, or more ambiguous than the same idea ex¬ 
pressed in words alone because it is subject to a regular rhythm. In 
language something of the same kind occurs in the proverbs which, 
for the same reason, are so popular with primitive peoples. 

Besides this spontaneous musical invention—of which sing-song, as 
an expression of the simple play-instinct, is another example—the 
imitation of natural sounds plays an important part. Admittedly 
Schaeffner, disinclined as he is to generalize, is perfectly correct in 
saying: ‘Toute unc fausse optique de Part musical dfcoule d'uneidfc 
abusive dc rimitation/^ WTien a savage beats a piece of wood it is a 
spontaneous act not necessarily originating in any intention of imita¬ 
tion, and although many songs and dances do imitate animal nois^, 
it is unnecessary to trace particular forms, such as the dialogue or the 
alternation of solo and chorus, back to similar phenomena m the 
animal world, since human society arrives at such forms unaided. 
In any case there is no reason why animals should have * in vented* 
such forms more easily than human beings. 

Nevertheless, the purely realistic (and also the approximately 
musical) imitation of natural sounds forms an important constituent 
of the music of the oldest primitive hunting and food-gathering 
peoples among whom totemism ts an individual affair, that is, not 
yet the basis of society, 

TOTEMISTIC MUSIC 

To grasp the significance of totemistic cultures in the history of 
music it must be remembered that the totemistic conception of the 
world is anthropomorphic. The natural world is animated by a variety 
of good and evil spirits, more or less endowed with voicss, whose 
continual interaction determines the course of the world. The sounds 

* Andri Scbacfliicr, Us Origlaes da de itmique Claris, 19^6), p. R 
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of nature are the voices of the spirits who dwell in natural objects. 
All objects and living things in the world were created by the totem 
gods {the mythical ancestors of mankind), created, moreover, in such 
a way that e^’ery totem-god during his sojourn on earth called into 
being only one particular kind of object or creiture, i.e. one definite 
totem, by means of songs and war-dances; the kangaroo-god, the 
kangaroo; the cloud-god, the cloud; the flute-god, the flute. In 
Australian mythology these mythical ancestors, having finished their 
work and taught men the rites and songs necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of Creation, sank down exhausted in a cave, died, and became 
petrified or turned into bull-roarers. Their * mystical' bodies survive iu 
their totems but they left to man the actual care of maintaining thi ngs. 
In view of this fact men began to divide the task between them, in 
each tribe entrusting one person or group with the care of a particular 
totem and the worship of the corresponding god (or ancestor). As 
each object (each kind of stone, plant, animal, wind, musical instru¬ 
ment, &c.) represents a particular totem, In theory the totemistic 
order of society constitutes a complete reflection of the world. In 
practice, however, and possibly as a later development, the animal 
totem predominates. 

The connejdon with the totem or the mystic ancestor is established 
by the person concerned imitating the particular object which it is 
his duty to maintain, that is, bis own totem. If the totem is a tiger 
or a snake, he must behave like a tiger or a snake and If need be even 
have direct intercourse with one of the creatures. For example, if the 
tiger-man has a drum he must not play It in the usual way, but must 
bite and scratch it as would his totem animal. If, to take another 
example, he has been assigned to the wind or storm, he will fulfil his 
task by means of a corresponding pantomime, tike influencing like. 
But the essential part of the imitation is the simulating of sounds, for 
of all the available means of imitation the human voice is far and 
away the best. The form and movements of the human body can be 
brought to r«emb!e the outward app^rance of the totem only to a 
limited degree with the aid of dancing, masks, and other adorn ments. 
The voice, on the other hand, can imitate so well as really to deceive. 
One must have heard them to realize how extremely realistically 
aboriginals are able to imitate animal noises and the sounds of nature. 
They even hold 'nature concerts' in which each singer imitates a 
particular sound (waves, wind, groaning trees, cries of frightened 
animals), 'concerts' of surprising magnificence and beauty. 

In totemism the voice has much the same significance as, on a 
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smaller scale, numbers had for the Pythagoreans. It is a mysterioas 
bond uniting all things in the universe. If a man is capable of repro¬ 
ducing exactly the croaking of the frog or the hissing of the snake, it 
is because his mystic ancestor ’was the totem-god of the frog or the 
snake. When he imitates the voice of his totem with the greatest 
realism, he imagines he is obliterating the boundary between subject 
and object and identifying himself with his totem. Whoever croaks 
like a frog, fs a frog. By vocal assimilation he ‘recognizes’ the object 
and in that moment becomes the thing recognized. He becomes in fact 
a soured-symbol. This symbol, perhaps the oldest in the history of 
human culture, which presupposes no technical or material skill, is 
the voice of a dead ancestor, whose mystic body survives in the 
totem. The song represents the dwelling of the dead ancestor, or is 
itself the dead ancestor, who, together with all the other ancestors, 
forms the substance of the world.'i^ocal imitation is the strongest 
form of mystic participation in the surrounding world. 

Here we come upon one of the oldest forms of magic. By sin^ng 
the name, or the song, the acoustic substance of the totem-god, or 
by playing his flute In the presence of the corresponding mask, one 
recognizes him and forces him to sound in the singer’s breath, in the 
mask or in the flute, that is, to become substantially (acoustically) 
present. Just as one can make an open string vibrate by sounding its 
own note on another nearby instrument, so one can conjure up a 
spirit by providing it with its mystic station. Evidently the voice or the 
sound ranks as the ultimate indestructible substance of each object. 
This substance leaves the body of a ma n at death by escaping through 
his mouth in the form of the death-rattle, or through his nose as the 
sound of his breathing, and carries his soul away. 'You are blind 
but your ears are not deaf! Listen to me!’ said a Bakango chieftain, 
rattle in hand, at the grave of a famous hunter. The idea of the acoustic 
nature of the soul, which survived into the Middle Ages in Europe 
{symphonalis est anima, said Hildegard von Bingen) and was taken 
up again by the German Romantics (notably by Friedrich Schlegel), 
is manifest among primitive peoples particularly in the belief that, 
even after the disappearance of the last mortal remains, the soul of a 
dead man (that is, the substance of the human being) survives as an 
essence (spirit) which is perceptible only in sound. 

Every human being has his own sound or is a particular melody. To 
stop a magician (magicians are capable of imitating the otherwise 
inimitable) from imitating this melody and so getting its bearer 

* See iafra, p. 43. 
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into bis power, primitive man thinks it necessary to keep his own 
melody as secret from Siorcerers as his ‘real’ name.^ (The intona¬ 
tion of the name is closely related to that of the melody.) Among 
the Gogodara each clan has its own death-songs which must be kept 
secret even from the other clans, because they contain the names of 
the ancestors. The assumption that sound forms the mystic substance 
of the human being explains the belief that two people having the same 
name represent merely the dual expression of the same individual. 

This leads to the question of the widespread ‘personal song' which 
is often identical with an individual's medicine-song or totem-song. 
It may be sung only by the person to whom it belongs. Only after its 
owner's death may a friend or relative venture to sing the dead 
person's song at the funeral. This song honours the deceased but it 
has real magic power only when sung by the ‘ song-father*. The melody 
of a personal song need not be an original composition but may well 
belong to the current repertory of the tribe. What makes the melody 
a personal song is the individual manner of performance. The term 
‘personal song' refers not to the melody as such but to something 
almost inimitable in the method of performance, the timbre of the 
voice, the particular rhythm the singer gives to the song. The concept 
of the 'personal sound* seems to lie still deeper. It is to some extent 
the primary substance out of which the * personal song’ is formed and 
it seems specially closely connected with the timbre of the voice. 

As the substance of every being is revealed in rhythmic sound, it is 
obvious why the timbre of the voice plays such a crucial pan in the 
individual totem system in deciding a man’s mystic descent. Similarity 
of voice betokens a fundamental relationship. From this it follows 
that it is only at puberty, that is, when his voice breaks, that a young 
man is finally named, assigned to the totem, and introduced to his 
ritual duties. At this time, too, his real musical education begins; he 
learns the ritual songs and the use of the sacred musical instruments. 

The idea of sound as the substance of things may derive from the 
daily experience of the primitive huntsman as he tries to get animals 
in his power by imitating their cries and by the use of magic words of 
terror. But here too, perhaps, age-old mystical traditions regarding 
the true essence of the natural world arc at work. At any rate imita¬ 
tion among primitive peoples is a form of mystic participation which 
enables a man in everyday Ufe to ‘invoke’ and entice a natural object 

' ie. the mme whidii best rtllects phonetically the esscnct of the human bdns. Primi- 
live pwplcs usually give iheir children a gmt riumh^ of names. The name by which the 
child it AotRially called is imimporuat. 
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and, by adapting himself to it, to subjugate it or assimilate it to him¬ 
self—an end unattainable by force. 

CULTURE AND RACE 

To obtain a reasonably comprehensive picture of the various 
peoples and cultures of the world, ethnologists have adopted a 
classification of races according to the predominant forms of their 
economy and the state of their culture (wUch probably corresponds to 
these forms). They distinguish between primitive food-gathering, hunt¬ 
ing, pastoral, and agricultural peoples, although there are many races 
which do not clearly belong to any one of these groups, either because 
they arc culturally or economically in a state of transition, preserving 
many archaic elements from lower stages of civilization, or because 
they have been subject to cultural influences which (theoretically) do 
not correspond to their normal way of life. Thus totemism appears to 
belong to the early hunting stage, although there are strong traces of 
it in the middle farmers’ cultures and a particular late form has de¬ 
veloped among some cattle-breeding triixs. 

The primitive food-gatherers include in particular the pygmies and 
pygmean races. Hunting, pastoral, and agricultural races are usually 
divided into lower, middle, and higher groups. The lower groups com¬ 
prise the totenustic patriarchal hunters, the agricultural and matri¬ 
archal civilization based on two classes, and the patriarchal nomadic 
shepherds. A late stage of hunting civilization is found among former 
cultivator who have been forced out of their domiciles and have 
turned to hunting from necessity. The middle pastoral peoples develop 
cultures dependent on saddle-animals. The middle farmers use a more 
developed form of hoeing, while the late farmers use the plough and, 
like the shepherd-warrior group, show very many megalithic and 
even later influences from high cultures, This theoretical order, which 
is maiuly due to the Vienna school,^ may be represented by the so- 
called inverted pyramid of civilization; 
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To thk ethnographic clasaificatioii there is a coirespondiag musical 
one. If one considers the material so far available* the three main 
groups (hunters, shepherds, and cultivators) may be distinguished, 
theoretically, as follows. Among the hunters, musical performance 
IS interspersed with much shouting, is formed from free speech- 
rhythms, and has little tonal definition. Among the cultivators, 
however, an arioso style of performance prevails; the style is tonally 
regulated and the form is rounded off. The pastoral cultures occupy a 
middle position. With the hunters, metre is the strongest factor in 
determining form and is the ejtprcssiqn of a very individual kind of 
music-making, while with the cultivators the collective note and the 
balance between metre and melody are more important. 

This scheme which can be no more than a first attempt to orpnize 
the wealth of material, is naturally to be taken cum grano saHs, since 
over each of these theoretical strata (based on the ‘pure* cultures) are 
laid others which do not always apec with the first and may even be 
of quite a different nature, in fact with no cultural councuons at all. 
Thus, for example, within the same culture, historically considered, 
the sinpng of the woman is naturally more cantabile than that of the 
man. Very often wc find coexisteut modem, archaic, and foreign 
styles reflecting the historical development. The hunting sonp of 
fanners who have been formerly hunters are always more authentic 
than those sung on the hunting expeditions of farmers pure and 
simple. The true hunting song is rooted in the mystique of the hunt, 
whereas the late hunting song is merely for eutertainment. 

If one considers the predominant cultural role of the man in hunting 
and pastoral societies and that of the woman in agricultural societies 
the following scheme results: 

Hunters-Shepherds-Cultivators 

Man Woman 

Predominance of Metre Predomioance of Melody 
Polyphony Harmony 

The concepts of polyphony and harmony naturally apply only to 
the narrowly bounded regions in which part-singing occurs. 

Racial characteristics in music are easily detected when one 
actually hears a singer, but they cannot be described in words. Race 
shows itself by timbre, by the general rhythm of movement, and by 
types of melody, in so far as these exhibit particularly individual 
forms.^ Deliberate screaming or abrupt transition from high falsetto 

* To which the preseoi wriier would add his unpublished traascriptiou fiom the 
PhooograjiuD-ALrcliiv of the Berlin Musewa fUr Velkcrkiude. * See infra, p. 24. 
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to chest and abdominal voices do not enter the category of racial 
characteristics, however, because they represent ideals of performance 
belonging to spccihc cultures and are acquired by conscious eSbrt. 
THE FORMATION OF SCALES 

Up to now the question of the formation of a tonal system^ has 
been answered, notably by Hombostd and Robert Lachmann,* by 
the assertion that a hRed scale was impossible without instruments 
giving clearly defined intervals. As such Instrumental tunings are a 
prod uct of late civilizations, a real tonal system could not be produced 
by primitive races. Strangely enough these two scholars, to whom 
comparative musicology owes such a great debt, hardly took any 
account of the fact that the very oldest instrumental tonal systems 
(which led Hornbostel to the ‘blown fifths’ theory® now refuted by 
Bukofzer and others) do not use the natural (pure) fifths, although 
in the vocal music of primitive p^eoples these intervals not only 
frequently determine the tonal framework of the individual motives 
but are everywhere found to have the greatest influence in the forma* 
tion of scales. In fact tonal systems are formed without the help of 
instrumental tunings. They grow progressively in primitive vocal 
music outof fanfare-like formations or out of the elementary fourth and 
fifth relationships which are found above or below a melody of 
narrowly restricted range (Exs. 10, 14, 53, 61, 67, 68, 79, and 80).* 
These intervals are even all the clearer and more definite for being 
free from any influence of instrumental music. The natural tone^ 
system is built up entirely of consonances, the only exception— 
especially in primitive and middle cultures—being those notes which 
are derived from the harmonic division of a consonant melodic 
interval. Where, however, rows of overtones (Ex. 63) or slightly 
flattened fifths or widened seconds are sung, we may take this as 
evidence of the direct infiuence of instrumental tunings (musical 
bow* or panpipes).* When the same song is performed simultaneously 

’ Marim Schneider, 'EthaolaajKlK MusiUbrachune', in 2Dd editioo of Pnu&i and 
Trimbom^ l^hrbmrh der (Stuttgart, 135^). 

Mitsik des ii, ] (Bresliui, i 9 * 29 >. 

* to- this ihcory ihc oldest tone-systems arke froiti a suoce&sJon of over- 

bTown fifths, i.c, they w rormed by fiattened fifths. See E. M. von HombosteL 

" My$ikalkche Tonnysicmc", in Geiger and H^indbii^h der Pkysik, viii (Berlin, 

1927): Manfred Bukofzer, *Kann d» Btasquimenthcorie rur Erklanmg eaotLseber 
Tonayiicmt bctiru^?\ Ajiihrojxi^ ™di (1937). p. 241; U. S. Uoyd, ‘ HcKfnbostd's 
Theoir of Biown Fifths" in 7^^ MoniMy kfiitical Rmrd, luvi (1946), pp. 3 and 35; J. 
Kunsi. Around von H<rrn£fosftri the Cycle ^/Bhwn Flfski {AmSlcfdarQ, 19^). 

* The muucal example to ihk diapler me group^ on pp. 61-i2. 

* P. Kirby, "The Muskal Pracdoa of ihc Bu£hmen% Bomu x (1936), p. 38t. 

* E. von Hombostd, *^Dic Musik muf den nordwesUichen Salomo in R. 

Thumwaid, Forjchungtn oi/ dtit Sakmo Imia (Betlcii, 1912)^ 
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or alternatively by voices and instruments, the melody proceeds in 
two different tunings. The instruments perform it in their own scale, 
the voices in theirs (built from natural fifths). 

As songs with or without a definite tonal organization are often 
found side by side in the same culture, we must distinguish two kinds 
of primitive vocal music. The first, which is perhaps the older, is 
closely related to speech, to the realistic imitation of imtural sounds, 
and to emotional outbursts of only slight musical fonm It is manifest 
not only in recitative, tonally very free recitative {£xs, 5 and 6), but 
also In songs of abuse and laments. In religious songs it may even 
be traced well into the late cultures. These songs are by no means 
limited to a narrow compass; among the American Indians they even 
extend to an astonishing range (up to 2| octaves), particularly when 
motives are freely transposed. 

Nevertheless, even in these freely btoned songs there is a rccogniz-> 
able tendency to use a clearly defined fourth or fifth as the basic 
melodic formula and to group the other tonally indefinite notes more 
or l(^s freely around it. If these formulae are transposed, at least one 
of the two basic notes Is generaUy found to have a consonant relation¬ 
ship to the first exposition of the motive. In Exs. 18, 19, 22, and 25 
this transposition and consonant relationship have a direct influence 
on the development of the tonal system for, although the motives 
are only small, and only their basic notes are tonally definite, yet by 
reason of the transposition of the basic intervals the whole song 
already displays in its broad outlines a succinct tonal order. Yet, in 
view of the fact that transpositions of the smaUcst motives are to be 
found in very early stages of cultural history at distances of a second 
or third (Exs. 17 and 20), neither the pentatonic scale consisting of 
seconds and thirds nor the form interspersed with semitones can be 
considered older than the six- or seven-degree scale. 

With the extension of the consonant relations there emerges a 
tone-structure which may be traced back in the field of primitive 
music as a rule to a more or less large extract from the series of fifths 
(B flat) F, C, G, D, A, £, B (F sharp). The fact that the keys formed 
from the series of fifths are so much closer than most of the primitive 
instrumental tunings to our European musical sense can probably be 
explained only by supposing that the vocal tone-system has been 
evolved in a natural and spc^cally musical fashion, whereas in the 
tuning of instruments (which are an artificial product) quite different 
principles were applied—such as, for example, the breadth of the 
thumb as the standard for the space between fiute-holes. It is true 
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that there are frequent departures from the system of natural fifths 
but in many cases the siguificauce of such notes may have been over¬ 
estimated. It seems very doubtful whether the measurement of vocal 
pitches will ever lead to useful results, unless account Is taken of the 
dlfTereuce between what the singer intends and what he actually 
achieves. Measurements taken by the writer from a native of Uganda 
showed that a high note which seemed diatonicaUy too low became 
quite pure in a second recording in which the song was pitched lower. 
Moreover, such departures are sometimes quite deliberate. For 
example, from the above-mentioned measurements it became clear 
that a note was intentionally taken too low in order to represent the 
‘weeping note'. 

The essence of musical functions is probably best grasped by 
considering in the first place not the individual modes, but tbe whole 
system of relations of the fifths to one another and by regarding 
diflerent ‘keys' only as specific extracts from the series of fifths. In a 
melody the functional tension (which can, of course, be essentially 
increa^ or diminished by the metre) is intensified by increasing the 
relative distance of the individual notes within the series F, C, G, D, 
A, E, B. Moreover, the notes F, C, G, and D appear the strongest, 
probably because they are the most fundamental. (We are assuming 
that tbe correspondiug melodies are all transposed to a pitch involving 
the least possible use of accidentals.) In fact it appears that the tonal 
relationships in tbe F or C mode are much less complex than in the 
G, D, A, or E mode. If we take for the primitive motive, in so far as 
it has a tonal character, F as the fundamental note and F-A or D-F as 
the germ celt, we find apart from the second above or below the tonic, 
the fourth below (Exs. 61 and 86) or the harmonically or diatonicaUy 
divided fifth above (Exs, 80, 82, 83, and 84) as the main function. 
The augmented fourth above (tritone melodies: Exs. 85, 87, and U3) 
is probably a late phenomenon,^ On the other hand, melodics in 
the C mode (Exs. 10,13,22,26, 37, and 52), in addition to the tonic 
and its neighbours, stress particularly the fourth, that is the ‘sub- 
dominant* F, Songs in the G mode (Exs. 15, 32, and 49) empha¬ 
size both the subdominant C and the double subdominant F. Songs 
in the D mode lay stress on G, C, and F (Exs, 19,33. and 48). The 
A and E modes are even richer in relationships (Ex. 21). In other 
words, the number of functional relationships grows as the funda¬ 
mental note of the mode advances from F through C and G to D, A 
or E, for these relationsfups seem to grow not out of the brilliance 

» J. Klimt, Music in Nias (Leiden, 1939), p. 7; Music (n Florts (Leiden, 1942), p, 35. 
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of the dominarits but out of the dark depths of the subdomiuaats 
F, C, G, and D. This is, naturally, not to say that in the last-named 
modes one cannot have a phrase of the neatest functional simplicity; 
but in these modes the functional possibUities are far greater than in 
the simple ones of F and C. The scales of all modes can also have 
seven degrees but the number of notes of real functional importance 
is limited in the F and C modes to a few notes, while the more hi ghl y 
developed modes (G, D, A, and E) include ail the functions of the 
inodes preceding them. This may be expressed in the following table 
in which the vertical lines represent the progressive increase in func¬ 
tions of subdominant origin; 
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This theory, put forward by the writer in 1934,^^ is confirmed in 
vocal polyphony in which the tonal relations sketched above— 
according to mode—are apparent in the selection and nature of the 
concords. 


STRUCTURE OF THE MELODIC AMBIT 

The tonal functions discussed above are expressed wi thin a given 
ambiL The number of patterns which determine the main outtines 
of a composition is very great and it would be a hopeless undertaking 
to attempt to enumerate and describe them all here. We will therefore 
confine ourselves to mentioning the normal patterns which have been 
most important in the historical development of music. In considering 
the structure of the ambit we shaU take the motive or theme as the 
given point from which the development of the ambit proceeds. It 
must be admitted that the separation of the theme from its continua¬ 
tion is in many cases very problematical, but the mass of available 
musical material enables us to discern definite norms. Apart from 
this, the musical structure can often be determined from the words. 
Owing to lack of space, however, it is possible to include the words 
in the musical examples only in the most important cases. 

* M, S c hfw idcr, GeichSeAte dtr Meiintimmigiell, j (Bcrliit, 1934). 



















IS PRIMITIVE MUSIC 

The main principle in the continuation of a given theme consists 
of varied repetition. In this repetition many melodies remain per¬ 
sistently within the tonal ambit given by the motive in the first place. 
This applies not only to narrow two- or three-note melodies but also 
to more broadly constructed ones (Exs. I, 2, 3, 7-9, 75-S4, and 
87-93). 

There Is a very common tendency gradually to diminish the com¬ 
pass with which a melody has begun. Some songs consist merely of 
a short introductory motive whose final notes are repeated at such 
lengths that they represent the greatest part of the piece (Exs. 10 and 
14). With themes of wide r range one would be inclined to attribute the 
progressive lowering of the top notes to fatigue. But it occurs just as 
much with quite short motives of limited compass as with longer 
songs (Exs. 11-13, 15, 16, 52,72-74), Often at the end only the rhythm 
of the theme, instead of the melodic line, is repeated in the cadence 
notes (Ex. 21). In Ex. 71 the first note of bars 2, 4, and 6 is 
lowered each lime. 

An essential part in the detcrminaiion of ambit is played by the 
attack of the first note and by the form of cadence. Sometimes a song 
is introduced by a long high note giving the effect of a shout (Ex. S6). 
Very often the singer's voice is heard sliding down glissando- 
fashion from a high note, musically almost indefinable, to the first 
tonally defined note of his song (Ex. 4). On the other hand, the end of 
a song may also consist of a loud cry (Ex. 12) or a short high motive. 
An upward swing is rare at the begmning of songs of narrow compass, 
but quite common when the motive is based on a fourth or fifth, 
although it is much commoner in later cultures than in early (Exs. 45, 
49, 51, 58, and 66). 

Simple transpositions of motive occur even in quite primitive 
cultures. They arc often simple displacements of the tonal centre 
within the same melody (Ex. 27). The Australians, the Marind- 
anim of New Guinea, and the inhabitants of the Torres Straits use a 
model in which a short motive descends stepwise at each repetition. 
By this means the motives are joined to form a unified line (Ex. 17). 
Where the motives arc longer or the transposition intervals wider, the 
repetitions are more clearly separated. At the same time, the motive 
can be reputed exactly or freely (Exs, 18 and 19), with smaller (Exs, 
21 and 22) or wider (Exs. 25-26) intervals. If the motive is trans¬ 
posed only once, the ‘two-zone song’ results; this is found in its 
simplest form among the Copper Eskimos (Ex. 53). In the later 
development of this pattern, the repetition of the theme either merely 
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follows the shape of the originai statement or answers the exposition. 
The answer is often only metrically related to the theme, while the 
melodic line goes its own way. Instead of varied repetition, the theme 
is ^developed* (Ex, 108), 

The tonal ambit can also be extended by giving more emphasis to 
the lower notes of the motive in the second exposition or by stretching 
the melodic material so that in the repetition the closing note is lower 
than it was in the original statement (Exs. 27-29, and 32), The 
extended form of the motive obtained by the lowering of the cadence 
{Ex. 30-48) can then be carried further by transposition (Exs. 31, 38, 
and 39), Often a progressive breaking away from the motive sets In, so 
that the last repetition may contain a completely new component 
phrase (Exs. 32,35,40, and 42), The arrangement of Exs. 30-51 shows 
the increasing intervals between the cadence notes. 

In another pattern the voice, while repeating motives of narrow 
compass, takes a sudden upw'ard or downward leap (Exs. 54-56). 
These newly acquired notes lead m some cultures to forms of yodelling 
(Exs. 62 and 134), in others they are linked with the melodic basis In 
a more continuous fashion (Exs. 57-60). Such patterns may in many 
cases have led to the songs constructed on the triad. That such forms 
can also originate independently, however, is shown by the occurrence 
of fanfare-melodies tn cultures in which this pattern does not exist 
(Exs. 63-65), Here too we find transpositions (Ex . 66) and repetitions 
within diminished compass (Exs. 72-74), Exs. 67-70 also use motives 
in contrary movement which divide the song into two parts within 
the narrow'cst range. In general these patterns, like the ‘triad’ forms 
(Exs. 75-82), are not very favourable to a concentration of functions. 
In these structures based on thirds, fourths, or fifths there is a tendency 
to utilize the functions contained in the limits imposed by the motive 
only when the wide-leaping movement becomes somewhat more 
restricted. Exs. 75, 83, and 84 introduce the upper fifth by a stressed 
second above it. In fourth-motives the relation between the third and 
fourth is emphasized (Exs. 92 and 93). In fifth-motives the relation 
between fourth and fifth, or third and fourth, becomes structurally 
important (Exs. 88-91). This structural wealth within a constant 
compass seems to represent the highest development of these limited 
melodies. 

Apart from the upward transpositions of motive and the rising 
curv'es at the begin ning of the ‘triad’ forms, both comparatively rare, 
upward extension of compass is an historically late product (Exs, 
95-^7). In early cultures such upward extension is generally very 
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small. But it mcreasss when it is introduced by means of a new phrase, 
i,e. a rew motive (Ex. 94). If this second phrase b foUowed by the 
repetition of the first we have the ternary form ABA. Rising melody is 
generally richer in functions than falling. Some patterns are arch- 
shaped (Exs. 98-102); others widen their compass by exceptionally 
wide leaps (Bxs. 103-7). 

The last phrase of a song often has a special significance in the 
structure. Besides the elastic repetition of the final notes or the trans¬ 
formation of the last exposition of the theme into a free phrase, a 
concentric condensation of the thematic substance is common (Exs. 
36 and 37). Of particular importance is the cadence in form of an 
ostinato motive (Exs. 8, 15, 51, 65. 88, and 14^9), which, unlike 
the other sections, is not varied when the stanza b repeated, is often 
sung polyphonically, and sometimes slows up the tempo by a third 
(Exs- 65 and 147). 

ORICIN OF POLYPHONY 

All these patterns which develop the compass by progressive 
variants lead to polyphonic forms when they occur simiilianeously 
with the theme. Polyphony originates when two singers—consciously 
or not—perform the same theme in different forms (within a gaven 
pattern). In many cases the varying of the theme is paralleled by a 
variation of the words^ (Ex, 147). Primitive melody does not grow 
out of harmony; harmony b rather the product of melodic variants. 
The attempt to trace the origin of vocal polyphony to chance observa¬ 
tion of consonant intervals emitted by sounding objects must be 
rejected for three reasons. First, consonances occur in a perfectly 
natural way when the same melody b sung simultaneously by men 
and women or children. The frequent alternation of unison with 
octave, fifth and fourth, is due to the extent to which these intervals 
blend. It seems very doubtful whether an organic polyphony could 
develop from these forms, because its geographical dbtribution sug¬ 
gests that it cannot be any older than canon and the heterophonic 
'^riation (Ex. 110) which exhibits a great number of dissonant 
intervals, It would seem that strict parallel motion b devoid of all 
possibility of development. For this reason it b found quite unchanged 
in primitive and late cultures alike. Secondly, even if consonance 
were a necessary precondition for the creation of polyphony, its 
discovery could not have been due to musical instruments, since 
melodic instruments are historically far younger than vocal polyphony. 

* M. Schneider, 'Csanse aus Usaada', Arehir fSr MusQ^otKhmf, ii (1937), p. 1S5, 
ex. 29. 
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The distribution of polyphonic singing also shows that (apart from 
chance parallelism and the musically undeveloped drone) the * chance 
discovery’ of consonance must have been confined to the white and 
black races, while it is just in those regions where gongs originated— 
to whose simultaneous sounding the beginnings of harmony have 
often been traced—that no vocal polyphony exists. Thirdly, such an 
organic structure as canon could never have arisen from the chance 
observation of consonance; yet canon is one of the most primitive 
forms of polyphony. These things arose spontaneously and cannot be 
explained in a mechanical fashion. Canon, which develops from the 
idea of following and hunting, was still called chasse or caccia in 
medieval Europe. Song and bodily movement are so closely related 
among primi tive peoples that it seems completely misguided to attempt 
to explain their spontaneous musical creation by speculative methods. 

Ex. 110, belonging as it docs to a very primitive cultural stratum, 
proves that the oldest polyphony occurs without the use of consonant 
intervals at aU, This kind of polyphony exhibits a special development, 
springing from strong emphasis on the individual. Acoustically it 
aims rather at the fusion of noises than at the pure concord of definite 
notes. In the concerted imitation of natural sounds (see p. 9) each 
singer adopts the voice of his own totem quite independently of the 
other performers, yet the total impression is entirely pleasing to the 
ear and just as ‘harmonious’ a$ when we hear simidtaneously the 
song of birds, the buzz of insects, and the rippling of a stream. Atonal 
polyphony achieves a special form in concerted instrumental music. 

Canon is one of the oldest patterns of vocal polyphony. Among 
the Kcnta (pygmies of the Malay Peninsula, cf. Ex. 112) the muta¬ 
tion is usually very strict. The same applies to their neighbours, the 
Sakai. The African pygmies and bushmen use a more or less free 
imitation (Exs. 111 and 114). On the island of Flores, where many 
remnants of ancient Papuan tribes survive, the canon is sometimes 
worked out over a third free part or over a drone (Ex. 113)—the pcs 
of the canonic forms of medieval Europe. In contrast with the small 
intervals before the imitative entries in these examples, among the 
Badiki of the primeval African forest (Ex. 115), in the head-hunting 
songs of the Naga (Ex. 117), in the Congo, in the Solomons and in 
Samoa (Ex. U€) we find forms in which the voices enter at longer 
distances. 

If the theme is repeated simultaneously (instead of canonically) and 
strictly, parallel parts result (Exs. 118-20). Often two voices first pro¬ 
ceed in unison untU they separate through each placing a diilcrent 
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runcdonal interpretation on a certain note. Tlie extremely wide 
geographical distribution of parallelism in fourths and hfllis may go 
^ck to the ancient Negroid patriarchal (old Sudanese) cultures. 
Among the pygmy and hunting tribes and in the Solomons it is 
usually mixed with elements of descant (Exs. 124, 127, and 12S-30). 
Parallelism asserts itself throughout history with the utmost tenacity 
and we still find it in the Caucasus and in £urop»e (Exs. 121, 122, and 
127), It may be doubted whether parallelism in thirds is really so 
recent as is generally supposed, since it occurs in the middle cultures 
(Exs. 126 and 133), Parallelism in seconds possibly represents the 
debased product of a highly developed culture^ (Ex. 125). The 
alternation of fourths and thirds (Exs. 131-3) is extraordinarily 
widespread, as is also parallelism within tonal limits, i.e. a vocal 
parallelism interrupted at the points where its bltonal Implication 
would disturb the unity of the phrase by introducing notes foreign 
to the tonal system. The hannonic system which has developed 
particularly strongly in Africa is closely connected with the develop¬ 
ment of the tonal system. The new notes which are added by poly¬ 
phony to the canto fermo represent functional variants of the melodic 
notes within the given key; and just as every mode contains in itself 
the melodic functions of the preceding ‘ key ' (see p. 17), so also every 
‘key* comprises the harmonic possibilities of the preceding scale * 
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if the simultaneous repetition of the melody is varied by contrary 
motion, a kind of descant appears (Exs. 134 and 135) which giaduaUy 
develops into higher forms (Exs, 136-9). According to whether the 
linear or the harmonic element is predominant, polyphonic or chordal 
forms arise. In the Caucasus a choir is often contrasted with a solo 
yodeller. Broad scries of triads are found in Indo-China, In the 
Caucasus, and in Europe (Exs. 140-3). In the primitive and middle 
cultures the endings of the songs often show a striking consistency, 
while the other sections vary greatly in each verse. These closes— 

M, SdliKidtf, E! origtn tTiuftfgl de hs tmimatts jlmbobu (Buceloria, 19^ p, 2J9, 

* The bnicktied inttnTib m rcusd less often. 
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ostinato-like in eflect—are very often accompanied by ibe choir 
(Exs. 144, 145, and 148) or left to it entirely. If this ostinato overlaps 
with the solo voices a special fonn of polyphony results, as seen in 
Ex. 146- A further development, suggesting a primitive form of 
chaconne, is shown in Exs. 150-2 which are taken from the shepherds 
of Ruanda, the Ossetes of the Caucasus, and from mediev al polyphony 
(Chdex de Las Huelgas).^ 

The very ancient drone form (Exs. 153-9) is as persistent as parallel 
harmony but with greater possibilities of development. To this too, 
an element of descant is very soon added- The long note held by the 
choir (Exs. 160and 161), as well as the short, repeated motive, appears 
also in instrumental music (Ex. 162). The drone of the bagpipe, how¬ 
ever, belongs to the higher civilizations. 

variation and types op melody 

The patterns described above appear in different forms according 
to the musical energies w'hich pervade them. These different aspects 
must now be described in greater detail from the point of view of 
variation and types of melody. The term ‘variation’ will be used to 
cover all methods of continuing a given theme, although in later 
cultures a kind of thematic development is already found alongside 
the original variation form. By using the term ‘ variation* in this wider 
sense we shall absolve ourselves from a hopeless attempt to establish 
the extremely fluid boundary beyond which a given phrase can no 
longer be regarded as a mere variant of a theme (a) but must be 
interpreted as a new phrase (i*). It is particularly diSlcuIt to dchne 
this boundary in primitive music because the purely rhythmic element 
is so much more important than the specijicQUy melodic. What is 
really repeated or developed in the continuation is the rhythm of the 
motive. In early and middle cultures the simple repetition of the metri¬ 
cal pattern takes second place and that of the melodic line third. 
Therefore in analysing primilivc melodies the varied repetition (a*) of 
the motive (a) must be interpreted more freely than in many songs 
found in highly developed cultures. A motive, the rhythm or melodic 
line of which is considerably modified in the repetition, must not be 
interpreted too hastily as a really new phrase (i) since the essence of 
continuation in primitive music consists in variation and in pTogrfS- 
sive breaking away from the given motive rather than in the thematic 
contrast of the phrases. 

* The examples are published in full in M, Schneider- *A propAsito del influjo irabe , 
AitaarhmafktttdelEjpaftot<if Mti^cohgkiti 119463,exS* ftnddlo. 
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The melodic type is determined by the dyoamic expressed in the 
subj^t and its cootlnuation. The varmtion reinforces and develops 
in the continuation the thought presented by the theme; how this is 
done depends on the particular type of melody. Although some types 
of melody are very closely connected with certain forms of movement 
(time) or patterns (space) (Ejts, 46 and 47), the metrical or linear 
aspects of a theme do not determine the type of melody to which it 
belongs, nor does the ambit. The typological affinity of two melodies 
often becomes more apparent only when similar metrical patterns 
and melodic curves join the same dynamic (Exs, 99 and 100). But the 
type is revealed above ail in performance and in the particular way in 
which metre and melodic line coalesce in the rhythm. On paper it 
can be grasped only incompletely, but the ear detects it immediately. 
The same melodic idea, appearing simultaneously in the music of 
two different peoples, can be used by each of them in a different type 
(Exs. 148 and 149).^ On the other hand, the same type may appear 
in two different melodies although the actual notes may have little 
in common, Just as, for example, pastorales, gigues, or spiritually 
kindred human beinp emit the same kind of atmosphere, so typo¬ 
logical afhnity between different melodies is based on a common 
atmosphere which cannot be defined by the actual notes or by weight 
or measurement, but which any musician should be able to recognize. 

The subject broached here offers one of the most important fields 
for future research in comparative musicology. Hitherto, melodic 
tjrpes have been defined according to ‘ the most obvious characteristics 
of the particular melody' (Hombostel), The criteria employed have 
included that of compass (‘narrow' melodies, melodics in fourths, 

* ^d’ fo^) or spatial concepts (steplike melodies, lerracBd melo¬ 
dies, leaping meiodles). But these designations cover only part of 
what is understood by the whole complex of a melodic type. Thus 
Hornbostc! by ‘narrow melody* (engc Mefodik) really meant only 
the narrowest primitive melodies performed in a fairly free rhythm. 

^ Fanfare melody means a particular style found among pygmies, but 
it docs not include by any means every kind of fanfare-Uke song. With 
a few exceptions (for example, in tritone melodies) interval-structure 
is a bad criterion for determining melodic type, because it is too 
general. In the present description of primitive music the concept of 
space has therefore been excluded in defining types of melody. 

f ^ ‘WaDdemde Metodien' in Arekiv 

far MtuHdoficiuaig,mi\n%}, p. 3Si, the author played the melody of Ex. 148 to a Eu« 

soon aa the Negro heard the tone, he claimed to know it 

vwy wdJ and ^ i49. 
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Since metrical pattern is equaUy inadequate as a criterion, all wc 
can do in the present stage of research is to collate melodies which 
appear to be related dynamically in some way or otheri and to abstain 
from a specific terminology. It might be useful, however* to revert 
to the Indian conception of ragas,* according to which a type of 
melody is defined not by technical criteria but by its locality and 
defimte poetic moodH:ontent, The criteria proposed by Dincsei^ for 
the classification of variants: 

Isomelodic—isorhythtnic—isochronic—^isometrical—or 
beterometodic—beterorhytbmic—^heterocbronic—beterometrical 

exclude any such fusion of musical and extra-musical elements. This 
attempt to establish a uniform terminology and an exhanstive classi¬ 
fication of types of melody is to be welcomed. But the classification 
suggested is too formal: it sepsuates things that essentially belong 
together. And its categories are too rudimentary for serious research. 
They cover only the external characteristics and omit the most im¬ 
portant aspect of all; the dynamic nature, in other words, the quality 
of the melody. 

Since acoustic feeling has no terminology of its own but has to 
borrow concepts usually applied to the other senses (we have to speak 
of sounds as being light or dark, hard or soft) thk terminology is 
bound to encroach on non-musical fields. Taking feliah songs as an 
example, I have shown* how in different melodic expressions of the 
same basic type the intensity may fluctuate or remain constant, how 
some variants may have strong or weak tonal relief, and how some 
parts may be constant in all versions and others continually varied; 
this was an attempt to work out the various forms of expr^slon of a 
qualitative (dynamic) Idnd that are possible wi thin a given type of 
melody, bearing in mind, however, that the growth of a melody is 
absolutely biological. It is only from such criteria that we can infer 
the nature of the type by wUch the variants are determined. By 
adopting this kind of terminology one is not escaping into a * foreign 
range of ideas inapplicable to music* but merely accepting a make>' 
shift which it is impossible to do without unless one is prepared to 
rest content with purely external, quantitative (and therefore, from a 

* Cf, W. Wiora, ‘AIpcttlandhclM Lied«>'«i$cn def FiQhzcit' i& Festsehrf/i JSr /oht 

(Lxhr, 1949); and M. Schneider, 'Lieder taypttseber Bauem'. in Feiachrift/Ur 
(Buijapcst^ 1942) itnd *AprDpteito4d aiijd *La c&nddo de cuiia* iix 

Ammlo imsleal. \ ()94d) and iii (19«). 

* Sec Chap. IV. 

* O. DiiKser, Dte Probtemt der Varianten Si d» Votksmutikfortiitiiii^ (Geneva, i94T), 

M. Sduieider, ' lieder Sayptiseber Bauem', in Ftstidirift/Ur Koddiy. 
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typolo^cal standpoint, secondary) criteria of form. The term ‘iso- 
mclodic’ which Dincser suggests using for two similar (typplogicaUy 
identical) melodies, the notes of which are different,’ is misleading 
since it ignores the most important thing of allt the existence of 
characierislic turns of phrase (variants) which are different in two 
songs although they belong to the same type. The great difficulty in 
all typology is establishing the dividing-line beyond which the variant 
of a melody deviates qualitatively so forcibly from the model that it 
can no longer be assigned to the same type. 

Although the all-important acoustic impression cannot be repro¬ 
duced here, an attempt must be made to show by a few obvious 
examples how the various types fashion the theme and its continua¬ 
tion in their own particular way. (If in the following lines examples 
of similar compass are grouped together, despite earlier insistence that 
compass is inessential, this is done in order to show the great differences 
that can exist within the same model.) Even in the most primitive cul¬ 
tures two basic forms of melody are to be found. The one proceeds 
from a clearly defined melodic idea which it varies in the course of the 
song. In the second form it is impossible to separate the primary 
idea from the variation since the entire song docs not proceed from 
an idea clearly expounded at the beginning but expresses in constantly 
chan^ng forms an idea that is never absolutely stable (Ex, 92). If 
the idea is clearly and concisely formulated at all, this formulation 
often occurs only during, or at the end of, the song. 

The more primitive the models, the less differentiated they will be 
in type and in the working out of the musical idea. Songs such as 
Exs. 1, 2, and 27 occur very frequently in early cultures. In rather 
more developed cultures they often take on a definite metrical form 
(Exs. 3, 9, and 28), but both styles persist side by side right into 
advanced cultures. The same is true of purely recitative ‘songs^ 
(Exs- 5 and 6). 

If one studies how different principles of continuation are applied 
in the various models, one often finds only a slight typological 
relationship between melodics based on the same model. In the 
examples where the compass is abbreviated (Exs. 10-16 and 72-74) 
only Ex$. 13 and 14 or 72 and 73 seem to be related typologically. 
The songs of which the compass is formed by transimsition or lower¬ 
ing the cadence (Exs, 17-52) fall into various groups. There seems 
to be a dynamic relationship between Exs. 17,18, and 21; 30 and 31; 
19, 32,33, and (to some extent) 107. On the other band Exs. 50 and 

‘ Diucser, op. dt, p. 85- 
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51 differ completely in their rhyihinic patterns although they follow 
the same model so far as compass is concerned. Exs, 20, 34, and 58 
arc closely related although the last belongs to a different modeL 
Exs. 25,26,39,40, and 47 also belong to each other so far as type is 
concerned. Ex. 40 which, in pattern, is very much like Ex. 39, never¬ 
theless belongs to the same type as Ex, 41. Exs. 23,42, and 65 (which 
last belongs to another ambit-group) form a separate dynamic group 
of their owm. Despite the very similar melodic outlines, Exs. 81 and 
82, and S3 and 84, are not related dynamically. On the other hand, 
there is a typological relationship between Exs. 78 and 79; 80 and 81; 
59 and 88; 56 and 68; 69 and 70; 72 and 73. Despite the similarity of 
the models on which Exs. 54, 55, 57, 59, and 60 arc based, only the 
first two seem to show some typological affinity. The dynamic 
relationships are doser in the extended melodies of Exs. 92 and 93, 
99 and 100, 103 and 104, 105 and 106. 

It seems as if the more intensely specialized melodic types arc bound 
up with certain racial factors; otherwise it is difficult to explain the 
coincidence of identical types found in America and Asia, Europe 
or Australia, the reladonships between Bushmen and Lapps or the 
similarity between songs found in Indo-China and India proper, 
Pamir, Afghanistan, and Central Asia and songs from Europe and 
the Caucasus. It is difficult to accept the theory of cultural exchange 
as an explanation, since the geographical distribution of these songs 
coincides more with areas of similar race than with those of similar 
culture, fn fact, the innermost essence of the more intensely specialized 
types of song cannot be transmitted at all, that is to say, cannot be 
imitated, since the dynamic and the vocal timbre which is inseparably 
bound up with it cannot be acquired by learning. However notc- 
pcrfecily a European may sing a Bedouin song, he will still be unable 
to reproduce the essence of the type since the notation merely 
represents the last and external result of the type, The European will 
inevitably reproduce the song in one of the types with which he is 
familiar. How deeply the type is rooted in men's constitution can be 
seen by the fact that even within the confines of the Iberian Peninsula 
a Spaniard from the north is incapable of singing correctly the highly 
specialized cante jondo of Andalusia. Admittedly there are particu¬ 
larly ^fted individuals of great adaptability who succeed, after year¬ 
long contact with a foreign musical culture, in acquiring its songs 
to a high degree. But the expert will never mistake such an outsider 
for a native singer. 

The virtuosity of a few foreign individuals exerts only a very small 
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influence on folk-music. Melodic types migrate only when the people 
themselves migrate. It is certainly a great error to imagine that, 
wherever some foreign utensil or cultural object has been introduced, 
the corresponding music must inevitably have been adopted as well. 
Song? do not travel as easUy as carpets, vases, or ornaments, because 
they arc bound up much more intensely with the ‘owner’. 

The composition of a primitive song is also closely connected with 
the melodic type. There is no doubt that a song proceeds from a 
particular individual. Nevertheless almost every primitive composi¬ 
tion is still in some way a collective work, since the folk-musician 
composes very much in accordance with definite moulds. In £xs. 92 
and 93 it is the fourth and the strongly accented leading note, in 
Exs. 46 and 47 the metre which provides the model. The writer once 
observed three Duala Negroes composing a song together. One of 
them invented a short motive and also the words: ‘The stranger has 
invited us to drink. ’ To begin with, the motive had a fixed metre but 
little melodic shape. Then all three sang the motive, each in a some¬ 
what different melodic shape, and very gradually, after endless 
repetitions, a quite charming motive emerged. The three following 
phrases were then quickly added, since they merely varied the motive. 
When the song was finished it represented no more than a fresh 
melodic expression of a familiar metrical formula. In his book on the 
Andaman Islanders, A. R. Brown writes: ‘A man composes his 
song as be cuts a canoe or a bow or as he paddles a canoe, sin^ng 
it over sofUy to himself, until he is satisfied with it.'^ 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

It is very difficult to discern a historical process at w'ork in any 
given primitive race; at best one can do so only for a comparatively 
short period. A song considered ‘as old as the world' often turns out 
to be no more than two generations old. If the whole range of primi¬ 
tive music is studied in the context of the early cuitural development of 
mankind, however, the results are more promising. In any given 
people there is hardly ever a strai^tforwaid process of development, 
with primitive forms being dbplaced by higher ones. In the ‘pyramid 
of civilization' the various elements are superimposed on one another 
rather than progressively displaced. Admittedly, a particular stratum 
can become completely forgotten but normally what happens is that 
as the variety of musical forms and styles increases each layer is 
allotted a certain place where it can continue to thrive. In the middle 

’ A. R, Brown, The AndamoH Istamiers (Loadon, 191J), p. 132. 
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cultures where the new forms are usually secular songs, the old songs 
pass into the religious field or become children's or women’s songs. 

Native elements and those borrowed from other cultures often exist 
side by side within one tribe. Nevertheless, foreign forms are not 
adopt^ so much as is generally supposed. Even when two races of 
different culture are in constant economic or military contact there 
is little evidence that they adopt each other’s musical forms. It is true 
that a tribe that is stronger economically or militarily often uses 
musicians from subject tribes for its festivities (for example, the 
pastoral tribes of Ruanda make use of pygmies), but the degree of 
reciprocal influence appears to be relatively small. Even when foreign 
musical instruments are adopted, the relevant literature seems to be 
taken over only to a small extent or in mutilated form. 

If the whole complex of primitive music is surveyed, a number of 
historical characteristics can be discerned according to the degree 
of cultural development. Most of the ambit-patterns appear in early 
cultures but their application is at first limited, gradually developing 
later. The dynamic element which gives life to the pattern dctcmuncs 
the type of melody and thereby the special historic^ and geographical 
development of the elementary model. Thus, according to the culture 
in which it occurs, a pattern which circles round a central note may 
become a recitative which is interrupted now by a high note, now by a 
low one (Exs. 53-55), or it may develop into a gently oscillating song 
(Exs. 59,60, and 88). In the evolution of the more hi^Iy specialized 
types, certain patterns will be highly developed while others will fall 
into the background. Thus the ‘transposition’ pattern is far more 
significant in Australia and America than in Africa, Among the Red 
Indians double or triple transposition is one of the commonest 
methods of continuation, while the Negroes (in so far as they use 
the method at all) usually content themselves with a single trans¬ 
position (Ex. 22). On the other hand, they use not only successive but 
simultaneous transposition, producing polyphony (Exs. 119 and 120). 
Where the patterns are realized in a primitive fashion, the European 
generally finds them easy to understand since they reficct rudimentary 
musical thought. On the other hand, where they are used within a 
highly specialized type of melody, the idea that music is an inter¬ 
nationally comprehensible language is exposed as an utter illusion; 
such melodies can be approached only by way of careful analysis. 

The absolutely unlimited wealth of rhythm revealed in the songs 
of primitive cultures is very striking. In later cultures, however, there 
is a strong tendency to organize the rhythm fay devising definite 
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metrical schemes. Fixed metrical formulas become to a certain extent 
moulds into which the melodic material is forced. These schemes can 
sometimes be so complicated and extensive (Exs. Si and 101) that 
they appear to be free rhythms; but close observation of the repeated 
stanzas will show that the rhythmic patterns are in fact organized. 

There is no evolutionary relationship between tonal and atonal 
music. Both forms occur very early side by side. It is true that atonal 
is gradually displaced by tonal music, but even in highly developed 
cultures it survives in recitative and in songs in praise of the dead or 
of animal gods. 

In the phrase-construction the form a a' a' predominates. To the 
modest extent that primitive music allows, the development to ab, abc^ 
and aba forms is already found in early cultures. The form ab appears 
to develop quite as much from a phrase a with an epilogue in the 
form of a shout or ostinato, as from the progressive differentiation of 
the repetitions of the motive. Fundamentally all musical forms are 
present in embryo In primitive cultures. Evolution proceeds essentially 
by the extension of the application of the given principles. The 
original patterns arc moulded in many different ways: the rhythms 
extend over longer phrases or become more regular, the melodic 
phrases are given a wider span. The bi-parUte Exs. 69 and 70 show 
concisely what Ex. 108 exhibits over a wider area. The transposition 
of Exs. 17 and 18 appears in an extended form in the numbers that 
follow. The progressive condensation of the series of functional parts 
is particularly important. Primitive themes are mostly very even, 
functionally, since their melodic lines often persist in the same 
function for a long time or because the contrast between two functions 
is only rarely emphasized by a metrically dlstioguishcd place. Even 
the different positions in which the motive appears when transposed 
are not always able to break up the dead level of the series of func¬ 
tional parts. The close series of melodic functions is best developed in 
melodies in which the compass is medium and constant in range 
(Exs. 87-93), or in spacious ascending melodies (Exs. 96 and 97). In 
the songs of late cultures the individual phrase Is usually longer, and 
divides itself into two sub-groups. 

It is only very slowly that the short motive with its varied repetition 
is replaced by a real theme developing consistently in the course of 
the song and leading to a new phrase which can be called the com¬ 
plement or answer. It is true that a tendency towards this process 
appears very early on (Exs. 69, 70, and 94) but it is not really applied 
until comparatively late (Exs. 93-97 and 101). 
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Since some scholars have attempted to make a widening of the 
compass a criterion of historical progress it must be emphasised that 
wide and narrow compasses are found in almost all cuhures. It must 
also be remembered that wide fanfare-like melodics and transposition 
arc found in very early cultures. An attempt to classify the music of 
primitive races according to the concept of cultural cycles has been 
published by Werner Danckert.*^ 


MUSIC AND SPEECH 

There is no doubt that in the earliest cultures words and music are 
closely associated. The few reliable transcriptions of melodies and 
words available show that—except in purely syllabic songs the 
smallest alteration in the words leads to a modification in the melody. 
In recitative and the mythological narratives, in which the melody 
often has a stronger curve, the relationship between music and 
words is different because the text predominates and the musical form 
is of secondary importance. A certain balance between music and 
words is sometimes attained by interpolating mystic syllables in the 
text, thus dividing the song into regular periods. 

Often the text consists of merely a few w'ords repeated over and 
over again, like the motive itself. In Ex. 13 the words ‘The frog leaps 
arc constantly reiterated. Certain vowels or sonorous consonants 
sometimes take the place of actual words. A shout, or a few words 
expressing a wish, a surprise, a name or a short proverb, often 
constitute the entire text of a song. The result is that in primitive 
cultures the musical form is often more highly developed than that of 
the text. The whole emotional content of the text seems to be s^* 
tamed entirely by the rhythm of the music. The broader the melodies 
and the words, the more the realistic expression of the words through 
song gives way to purely musical line-drawing and the close connexion 
between w'ords and music is relaxed. Strophic forms or dilTerent words 
set to the same melodies are found particularly where the repetition 
of the melody is not very consistent. The Chippewa take the view that 
new words may not be set to old melodies unless the subject-matter 
is the same.* 

Many of the texts are quite unintelligible to the uninitiated because 
they often presuppose the knowledge of some story, event or custom. 
"When the Californian witch doctor says ‘In Dalmona I dig up the 
earth and find nothing but rotten turnips', one has to know that 

' Anlhnspos, xjudi {IS3T>, p. L . . « „ . 

* Ftanees Densmort, Chippewt \lKde, i (Bureau of AmeiianEthnctow BulIetuHJi 
(Waihington* 1510}^ p, 2. 
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rottenness stands for disease and tbat in Dalmona the earth and the 
siek are both beaten with a digging stick.^ Frances Densmore has 
published a song* sung by a grandmother to a child: ‘Say to me 
m m IT! and that I belong to you.’ Here the consonant m is a sign 
of love, 

A very special relationship between music and speech occurs in the 
sound-languages* where the meaning of a word stem depends on the 
level and direction of the intonation in which it is spoken (for 
example, be = to hide oneself ; bi = to speak; b6 = to take out). 
My researches on Ewe texts,* Chinese songs and those of the African 
Batswa, have led me to the conclusion tbat there is certainly a direct 
correspondence between the high, medium, and low notes In speech 
and in music, though established rules may in many cases destroy it. 
Where there is a direct correspondence, the musical intervals move m 
the same direction as the speech interv'als but differ in size. Normally 
the intervals are wider m song- Moreover, the tonal basis (from which 
the concepts ‘high' and ‘low’ are derived) may be transposed in the 
course of the song (Ex. 4:)). An uninterrupted succession of high notes 
in speech will cither keep to the same level in music or form a slowly 
ascending melodic line. In the case of low notes exactly the reverse 
applies. The most important rule is that notes that are high in speech 
can be low in music, if they coincide with a metricalty emphasized 
point in the song. Similarly, low notes of speech can be high in music 
if they come on an unaccented beat in the song (Ex, 16). 

INSTRUMENTAL 'LANGUAGE’ 

The ‘language* spoken by flutes, drums, and horns also appears 
to be closely connected with sound^language, Herzog* gives the 
melody played on an African bom (Ex, 174) in which speech curves 
arc reprodurad. The Bubi of Fernando Po speak into a calabash on 
which they are able to reproduce five tones of their language.* The 
whistle language (on mouth pipes)^ which Baumann regards as an 

^ Jh- d'Angulo Bud E. d^fiiFCDurt, Mysi^luc dra Indicaa dc h. Califomifi du 
Nord** iji AmdriccniiicSf mil (19^ IX P. M3* 

* F. E>£nMo«t Noofka Musk (BLireau of Amerkan £ihno1i;>gy Bidfetin 

124) {WasJiingwn, m9X pp. 271^4. 

■ G, Herzog, 'Speech Melody aiid Prtiiitivi] Mmk\ in Musfcai Qmnerfy, kx <1S34)* 
p , 45 2, 

* M. Schnekkr^ ^Phoneiische IL mctiische Korrel^liodcn bci gespiochcneQ u. 
sungenen E»t Tcxtcii' in ArcMvfiir iwrgUids€^Photitiik,ym{\94\ 7), ^ "La fdation 
eotre la miukiueet le langage djtiu ladiacsoii chiooi»% Aman<tmiakai,Y ll950), p, 62, 
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dement of hunting cultures^ mid the Stile music which represents the 
beginning of programme music both reproduce speech rhythms and 
modulations in musical form. R. S, Rattray* has established that the 
difference in pitch betv^'een two skin'dmms used for transmitting news 
corresponds to the high- and low-pitched vowels of ordinary speech. 
Eboue also considers that drum language is an exact imitation of 
speech rhythm’ (Ex. 175). Heinitz has emphasized the sigcihcanoe of 
the reproduction of the ‘dynamic proSle’ of the spoken phrase, and 
I myself have drawn attention to the differentiation of vowel-sounds 
and the connexion with the sound-laws which condition the relation¬ 
ship between speech and melody-function.* There are evidently also 
pure ideograms such as those of the Nor-Papuas published by 
Father J. G, Schmidt* (Ex. 176). It is probable that these speech forms 
originally represented some kind of secret language or language of 
respect, ]n any case it is significant that the African Twi and Ewe do 
not utter the praise-names of their gods in speech but only beat them 
on their drums,* 

THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS (sec plates 1 and 2) 

The rhythmic articulation of lime by means of an instrument of 
some kind is far older than the construction of a true musical instru¬ 
ment. Any object that primitive man happens to pick up when sing¬ 
ing or dancing becomes a sound-producing 'musical Instrumeat*. 
Implements used exclusively as musical instruments and for no 
other purpose develop only very slowly. Many instruments (for 
example, the pot-drum) are merely adaptations of already existing 
utensils. 

As the instruments used by primitive man have already been in¬ 
vestigated more thoroughly than his vocal music it will suffice to 
describe only the most important types. The ideas associated with 

fiSbodo en la Gtiftsefa \ R. Ricard, A pt^pat da lniigage sl^i dfi CatiorU (HsSpais, ]932>, 
p. 140. 

^ H. Bauimmii, ‘Afnicsnijctw Wild- und Eusch#eis[j(sr’, ic ZeUsehrifi/ur Ethnalagt*, 
bn (193S), p. 226. 

■ R. S. Rattray, TSe ArAiiftfl (Oxford, 1923), pp. 342-SS. 

' M. Ebouc, Lts Ptttpies du Oiihmighl-Cti^ (Rails, 1933), pp. 80 and 94; H. 
Lebouret, ‘Le Langa^ lantbourini el siHU", BaJltHa da eomifd d'diudfs dt 
oecidfniale frartfaise, (1923), pp. 120-53. 

* W, HeirJiz, ‘Pfoblejiw dcr afrikanischen Tfornmelsprache’, Btitrdgt xitr Kitkatial- 
forsehaagAy (1942), p. €9; M. Schiueider, 'Zur TrammcIspracbcder Duiila', Asthropat, 
slvu (1932), p, 235. 

' J. G, &hmidi, 'Neue BeitrAss zur Ethaoldsie dcr Nor-Papuu’, Anthropw, xxviii 
<1933), p. 330. 

* D. Wcsicnnann, 'So, der GcwiLtersoll d« Ewe', Zfittthriff fiir Et}i»o!i>^r, b« 
<I93S}. p. 154, 
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them will be dealt with later,^ Curt Sachs's History of Musical Instru¬ 
ment^ gives a classiiic&tJoa oa morphological lines, and the same 
author has described the cultural and geographical distribution and 
morphology of primitive instruments in greater detail in his Ceist 
taid Werden der Musikinstnanente.^ In his Ongines des instruments de 
musique,* Schacffner has given a classification based on the materials 
used in their construction, while Montandon has preferred to classify 
them according to the method used in playing them." Kirby’s The 
Musical Instruments of the Nathe Races of South Africa^ contains the 
richest collection of primitive instrumental music published so far. 

Idiophones. The practice of beating the body with the hands or with 
some object appears to be transferred very early to the beating of 
horizontal tree-trunks and bamboos and to stamping on tbe ground. 
Jumping on or beating a springy plank ('dancing tree') or an animal 
skin laid across a bote in the ground is an early specialization of the 
process. If a tree-trunk Is spilt open and hollowed out lengthwise 
like a canoe, the result Is a slit-drum (often carved in the likeness of a 
man) which is played either with the feet or with two sticks. The 
ritual significance of the slit-drum will be discussed later. Its secular 
purpose is the transmission of news (‘drum language’), and to obtain 
the necessary variations of pitch, the drum is beaten in different places 
or tongue-shaped strips of different thicknesses are detached from 
the side. In the course of evolution, instruments originally made 
2 to 7 metres long are reduced to hand-drums and finaUy to wooden 
bells.’ 

Stamping on the ground leads to the construction of special 
'stamping sticks’, which are used to beat the ground during a dance, 
and thin bamboo tubes which are commonly used in pairs of different 
length, thus producing different notes. When struck against a sheet of 
water, they produce a loud and sombre sound. Another way of 
producing sounds is by scraping the rough parts of sticks, tubes, or 
receptacles against some suitable object; human and animal bones, 
bamboo reeds, and shells are used for preference. 

Idiophonescan not only be beaten or scraped; they can be shaken. 
Shaking has led to the construction of the extremely numerous types 
of rattle. To make the rhythm of the dance audible, various small, 
hard objects, such as sea-sheUs, bones, teeth, coconut-shells, are 
strung together and hung on the human body. Rattles are also made 

» See p. 31, » New Vort. 1940. 
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by Ming the rinds of gourds, anima] skins, or clay vessels with grains 
of com, stones, or magic objects and fixing handles to them. The 
rattling objects may also be strung on a ring or enclosed in a hollow 
staff. Priests use rattle-staves of this kind as a token of authority and 
they are also used in dancing. In Indonesia staves filled with grain 
arc used as seed-drills.^ Small bells made from the bodies of animals 
or fruit rinds are closely akin to rattles. Only small types of metal 
bells are found in primitive cultures; they are often used in pairs 
connected by a ring. 

Whereas plucking as a sound-producing method for idiophones 
has led only to the jews* harp and the African zansa (which consists of 
strips of wood or iron fastened to a board, keyboard fashion, and 
plucked), the evolution of percussion has resulted in the construction 
of a much greater range of instruments. These include two sticks 
beaten against each other, wooden bats, and bell4ikc objects struck 
against each other; cymbals were probably first adopted from more 
highly developed cultures. The earli^t forms of xylophone are also 
found in primitive cultures. The prototype consists of two pieces 
of hard wood which the player, sealed on the ground with legs 
extended and spread, places on the upper part of his thigh and beats 
with two clubs; later on, two banana stems are used Instead of the 
thigh. Holes in the ground or gourds under the wooden bars act as 
resonators. The xylophone is used not only to accompany but also 
to play instrumental works in one or more parts (Exs, 164 and 169); 
it seems to be regarded as an all-purpose instrumcat, rather like the 
modem piano, for its literature includes many a rrangements of songs 
and pieces for drums and flutesit is also used for programme music.* 
Of the other percussion instruments, only the Uthopbonc is found in 
early cultures. The gong, which has been developed by higher cultures, 
represents an advanced dement in the later farming cultures. 

Mettibranophones. The oldest forms are produced by stretching a 
skin over a tube, coconut, gourd, or bowl. All the early types are 
struck by hand only. In comparatively early cultures we find a drum 
the narrow middle section of which is spanned by a handle. This one- 
skin drum, shaped like an hour-glass, perhaps originally looked like 
a funnel or mortar. The two-skin drum of this type was not developed 
until later. The skin stretched across a round, hexagonal, or oval 
wooden frame is often found in the hands of witch-doctors, hence 
the name *shomati drum*. The wooden hoop, which sometimes has 

‘ Ibid., p. 121. * Kirby, op. cit,, p. 56. 

* S, Nsdcl, Marimbunauik (Vietma, 1931). 
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a handle, criss-crossed by strings. The skin is struck with a beater, 
often made in the shape of a knife. Cask-like receptacles made of 
clay, covered by a skin stretched across with strings, are always 
beaten with the hands, whereas the bellied wooden drums, whose 
skins are nailed on, arc played with sticks. They are usually fixed 
to a post or bung up on a cross'-beam. Their side-handles and the 
fact that they are occasionally filled with rice, suggests that the 
instrument was originally used for a practical, not a musical purpose. 
In the case of the friction drum, the sound is produced either by a 
stick fixed on the skin, or by rubbing with damp fingers a string 
knotted through it. Drums usually reproduce the general rhythm of 
a song (Exs. 11, 12, and 21), But in many cases they have a tempo of 
their own (Exs. 50 and 150), or some formula completely indepen- 
dent of the song (Ex. 155). 

The last mcmbranophone to call for mention is the nurliton (‘ kazoo*). 
This is a fine membrane which vibrates in front of the mouth or at the 
open end of a pipe through which the player speaks, sings, or blows. 

Chordopkones. String instruments are very little developed in 
primitive cultures. Sachs derives the oldest form—the eaith-zilhcr— 
from a thinncd-out wooden pole, beaten with a sdck.^ Actually the 
oldest type of earth-zitheT is a 4-metre long rattan reed stretched 
horizontally across the ground and joined in the middle with a 
membrane, which Ues above a small hole in the ground^ the player 
beats the string with two little sticks (Ex. 163), The earth-bow is a 
genuine hunting implement. Its string, which is plucked or struck, 
is fastened at one end to a springy stick or tree and at the other to 
a piece of bark over a hole in the ground. In the ordinary bow (Ex. 
162) the two ends of a flexible stick are connected by a string which 
is sometimes cut directly from the outer surface of the stick. To 
intensify the extremely soft sound a gourd or earthen pot is usually 
attached or the string is held in the mouth. The string is plucked, 
struck, or scraped with a stick. 

A ‘reed zither' is made by taking a narrow strip from the surface of 
a halved bamboo reed to form a string, of which only the two ends 
remain connected with the rced. The tension of the string is main¬ 
tained by some object placed underneath and it is struck with two 
little sticks. In a more highly developed form, strings from the reed 
itself are replaced by strings from other sources, stretched across a 
board or a bowl Lyres, lutes, and harps do not appear until the late 
fanning cultures and then very often in backward forms. 

» SatH Geiit imU fVerdnu p, «. 
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Aerophones. The bulUroarer consists of an oval or rectangular 
wooden board, the upper end of which is fastened to a cord. When the 
instrument is swung in a circle, it also revolves on its own axis and as 
the speed increases an extraordiimiy variety of noises is produced. 

The most primitive flutes are made of bones and have up to four 
finger-boles, The mouth-hole in front or at the side is made by the 
insertion of a plug into the pipe. When two pipes are combined into a 
double flute, they arc of different length. A flute in which the breath 
is sent not through a pipe but through a small convex vessel is very 
widely distributed; the player blows through a round unnotched hole. 
On the other hand, the round flutes made of clay, which are filled 
with water, are always notch flutes. The vertical flutes with notches 
can be divided into three types, according to whether the lower end 
is open or stopped or whether the stopped end has a hole through the 
middle, Curt Sachs conjectures that the stopped flutes, which are 
sometimes as long as metres, are the oldest,^ The simple vertfcal 
flute with no special blowing appliance is historically later than the 
Apple and notch flutes. The transverse flute stopped at the lower end 
has some very archaic features. It may he as long as 6 metres and it 
has a maximum of three finger-holes. To make a double transverse 
flute, a mouth-hole is bored on both sides of the nodule of a bamboo 
reed. In many districts vertical, transverse, and vascular flutes are 
blown through the nose. The flute took a long time to develop into a 
really melodic instrument. Its primitive forms arc scarcely capable of 
anything beyond signal-calls. The melody is also usually very 
indefinite in rhythm and somewbat irresolute (Exs. 170-3), Panpipes, 
on the other hand, exhibit far more definite musical forms. The reeds 
are sometimes arranged in a single more or less symmetrical row, 
sometimes they arc tied in a bundle or in two rows (Exs. 166 and 168). 

In the trumpet family the longish tuba made of wood or reed and 
the snail- or mussel-shells with a mouth-hole probably represent the 
oldest types. In the tuba the lips rest directly on the edge of the bore¬ 
hole; the player does not so much blow as shout into the pipe. The 
instrument may also be made from bottle-gourds instead of wood, or, 
like the alphom, from a hollow branch of a tree wrapped in bark 
(Ex. 167). The animal boms which are played in Africa as transverse 
trumpets, arc also very widely distributed (Ex. 174), The oldest 
clarinets have no finger-holes and are often quite long. The mouth¬ 
piece is usually inserted in a gourd or horn. 

Singing is often accompanied by a rattle, a drum, a flute (Ex, 173), 

* Ibid., p. St. 
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panpipes, or xylophone. The combination of drum with conch, pipe, 
hom, flute, or clarinet may be considered ‘classical'. Choirs are often 
formed of similar instruments. In the drum orchestra (normaUy four 
to six instruments) each drum has its own motive {Ex. 175), which 
usually takes the form of a comment on the idea propounded by the 
biggest drum. Kirby^ gives the following South African example of 
the widely distributed panpipe orchestras: 1. Four to six small reeds, 
all tuned to the same pitch and played by one performer. 2, Three 
reeds (the same pitch, one performer). 3. Six reeds (the same pitch, 
one performer), 4. The player has one or two pipes in his hand. 5. This 
reed gives the pitch to all the other pipes. Its name means ‘Weeping*. 
6, A single pipe, whose name means ‘weeping afterwards*. 7. A single 
pipe, meaning ‘the cow 8. A single pipe. 9. The pipe with the lowest 
sound. 

Ex. 168 gives a specimen of an orchestral hocket. 

REPERTORY 

Since primitive man sings much more spontaneously than civilized 
man, the repertory of primitive tribes is considerably more varied than 
that of art music. As it reflects the whole of life, most of it is ‘occa¬ 
sional* or ‘utility* music. Primitive man sings to call out, to play, to 
mock, to greet someone, to ^vc thanks at the end of a meal. Many of 
the songs are improvised. Songs can even be sung before a Judge; 
if two men quarrel or a couple want a divorce the contestants will 
plead alternately in words and more or less improvised songs. When¬ 
ever anything unusual happens—^whether itbea boatman’s oar falling 
into the water or a domestic animal running away—^primitive man 
at once gives vent to his feelings in an improvised song. 

He also sings at his work. When road-making, working in the fields, 
or rowing, however, the working man usually confines himself to the 
ostinato. Often a musician will keep the rhythm of the work going 
with a drum or oboe instead of song; he is not thought of as an idler 
but as an important helper. Most of the so-called working-songs are, 
however, intended for amusement; only a few show any direct 
connexion with the rhythm of labour. A special genre of working 
song has evolved among ploughmen, who address their horses or 
oxen in song. 

In love charms the magic formulas are sung. The jocular love-song 
does not appear till very much later. Songs which celebrate the beauty 
of the loved one and arc often accompanied on the flageolet (Exs. 104 

* Op. dL, p. 138. 
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and 172) are closely connected in style with the songs of praise sung in 
honour of the tribd chieftain; both types often refer in their words to 
mythological events. But in the market-place even the small man gladly 
pays for a song of praise about himself, improvised by a musician 
in a voice loud enou^ for all who pass by to hear. Needless to say, all 
popular merrymakings are accompanied by music and dancing. 

There is a very extensive repertory of children’s songs, cradle songs, 
songs to accompany games, songs which describe dreams, and songs 
containing riddles or proverbs. All the rites relating to birth, circum¬ 
cision, marriage, bunting, war, weather, medicine, and death are 
permeated with musical elements. Among the funeral songs, the 
women's laments and the songs which men sing in praise of the dead 
deserve special mention. 

In primitive cultures it is very difficult to distinguish musically the 
various kinds of song since there is still so little differentiation of 
form. Often the type of voice used determines the character of a 
melody. Funeral songs and erotic songs are often sung in a nasal 
voice; love-sonp are accompanied by a significant play of the lips. 
In more highly developed cultures formal differentiation is usually 
determined by the various layers of tradition. An archaic style survives 
in animal-songs and hunting-songs, and also in children’s songs, 
funeral songs, epic songs, and in medicine and weather charms, 
lamentations have a style appropriate to their own nature. In songs 
of praise the melodic lin e ten^ either to rise emphatically or to start 
very high. 

It should be noted, however, that the ‘literary' approach to song- 
classification is not altogether satisfactory. Not every song sung 
during a rain ceremony represents a true rain-song, since such cere¬ 
monies arc very complex. They include introductory songs, mytho¬ 
logical recitatives, interludes, sacrificial songs, and songs of praise, 
and only a small part of the ceremony is occupied by the song that 
is intended directly to influence the rain. In the same way, war-songs 
are not nece^rily intended to incite the listeners to battle; they may 
also be protective songs or individual medicine songs. In any attempt 
to discover the stylistic qualities of particular types of song, the w'ords 
must first be studied very carefully. The relation between the musical 
style and the content of the song (i.c. the wo rds) lies not in the external 
occasion (r ain, war) but in the prevailing psychological tension. If 
the witch doctor implores the spirit of disease to release his patient, 
the song will be friendly; if he fights it with his spear, the song will be 
warlike; yet both will be medicine songs. 
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the importance of tbe musician 
The many-sided role which music plays in the life of primitive races 
explains the personal importance of the musician. No girl wants to 
marry a man unless he can play on the hunter’s bow,^ and any girl is 
particularly proud of her man if he has been victorious in a singing 
contest. That singer is most highly esteemed who can sing a proverb 
Of saying at the right moment. The arrival of a musician often turns 
a whole village upside down, and his departure is often accompanied 
by scenes of lamentation, especially among the women, Scandals 
between visiting musicians and married women are also a common 
occurrence. 

In spite of all that, good musicians often receive invitations from 
neighbouring tribes. It is also customary for the musicians to lead a 
village community when it pays an official call on a neighbouring 
community and the latter presents the singers and instrumentalists 
with gifts. The musicians are very often feared, for their song is 
dangerous. Even if a singer is punished or banished for a satirical 
song, the effect of the song cannot be checked. Many chieftains take 
singers into their personal service in order to confirm their authority 
with a repertory of songs of praise of themselves. Here we have the 
beginnings of music as a profession. 

Songs often represent real capital. When the ^rls of the Little River 
Woman Society reach the age limit of 18 years and have to resign, 
they sell their ‘Society songs’ to their successors and receive a horse 
or a dress of buffalo-hide in return.* 

The distinction between hi^er and lower musician appears to go 
back to the very beginnings of musical history. In the primitive com¬ 
munity of the Andaman Islands everyone is allowed to compose his 
own songs but not ev'eryonc is authorized to recite the tribal legends.* 
Among the peoples of central Asia the narrator of the tribal myths is 
often also a shaman. The priest-musician endowed with medical 
knowledge, whose songs reach the world of the gods, has a distinct 
role in such communities. Mythological songs must not be paid for in 
money; in return for their own legends, the Uitotos ask for another 
sacred legend.* In the transition to more advanced cultures, musical 
specialization leads to the distribution of musicians among various 

^ Kirtr, op. cit. p, 23^. 

^ Densmoiv, Maiidan end Hidptss (Bureau of American Ellmo1o£;y BiitBeTia 
Sol (Washington. lW3)p p, 9T. 

> R. Brown, op. dt.« p. 1^7^ 

* Theodor Preusa. Rtfighn and Mythohgit ekr Uiiofp, I (Lciprig. 1921J, p. IS. 
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classes of society. In the Sahel and the western Sudan,' society is 
divided into five castes: aristocrats, bondsmen, smiths, bards, and 
inferior musicians. The bards (dinlli) are the custodians of lofty epic 
art and rank as great warriors. The inferior musicians, on the other 
hand, devote themselves to popular entertainment and their task in 
war is to goad on the mass of fitting men with their shouts and songs. 
Like the court jester of later times, the dialli are privileged to tell their 
masters things which others are forbidden to say, whereas the lower 
musicians are held in very low esteem. The musician represents the 
spiritual world. He is the ‘ blacksmith’ of song and in West Africa he 
sometimes wears a costume not unlike that of a smith. In Togo the 
singer (who is quite distinct from the poet-composer) carries a horse¬ 
tail in each hand as a badge of authority. He is naked to the waist and 
his robe is fastened round the loins.' 

In general the musician is highly esteemed while practising his art, 
because he is regarded as the possessor of a hi^er power. But he is 
also feared, or despised. He is honoured in public but avoided in 
private. That he Is able to traffic with the world of spirits mak^ him a 
somewhat sinister figure, and the more intensely a communi^ feels 
his power the more it tries to keep him at arm’s length. Since it also 
needs him, it cannot banish him completely; so It acknowledges him 
secretly or openly, yet rejects him because it cannot forgive his superior 
powers. 

SriRITUAL CULTURE 

So many writers have remarked on the astonishing unity of basic 
religious conceptions which underlies all the varied manifestations of 
primitive culture in so many different times and places that there is 
no need to emphasize it again here. Universal predispositions of spirit 
and the same fundamental observations have presumably resulted 
everywhere in similar conceptions; myths, symbols, and social 
organizations have been the clearest expression of these universal 
ideas. The progressive development of the physical and metaphysical 
conception of the world can be clearly traced from the earliest cultures 
right into the Mcgallthic Age, and the systematic symbolism of that 
age underlies the religious systems of the highly developed cultures. 
Some tentative efforts to combine the now disconnected remnants of 
these ancient conceptions into an organic whole have already been 
made.* An attempt must be made here to represent the speafically 

L, Fratscniya, AthnthM vi (Jw, 1921), p. 

* F. Wiiie,' Liwkf urnd GtsAnga der Ewc-N<eer\ Anihropo^, i (1906), pp- »-o7» 

■ Sdinc^cT, £/ origtH musical sk h$ flitiimlfs jtmb<fks acid la doFsza ^ tjpadasjr la 
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musieal part of this ancient conception of the world, excluding as far 
as possible the contribution of the highly developed cultures, although 
it is very difficult to separate these latter elements since, on the one 
hand, the religious conceptions of the highly developed cultures 
include many primeval constituents and, on the other, many late 
elements have been assimilated by primitive cultures. 

Music is the seat of secret forces or spirits which can be evoked by 
song in order to give man a power which is cither higher than himself 
or which allows him to rediscover his deepest self. This is true of 
‘religious’ and ‘secular’ music alike, for no distinction between the 
two kinds exists for primitive man, whose whole thinking is essentially 
religious or magical. When primitive man sings at his work, the music 
serves both to lighten his labour and to appease the spirit of the felled 
tree or the gods of the water he is crossing. It is only in later cultures 
that the working-song: serves a purely practical end, 

It has already been mentioned in connexion with toiemisiic ideas' 
that every being has its own sound or its own song, the timbre and 
rhythm of which embody the mystic substance of the owner. Just 
as the ‘personal song’, which develops the sound-substance of the 
bearer to magical power, is not the melody itself but the personal way 
in which it is sung, so here too the term ‘sound* is to be understood 
not so much as a clearly defined note as a particular inflexion or 
characteristic tone-quality. This rhythmical sound is the due to the 
nature and quality of an object. From merely hearing a voice wc know 
whether it is the voice of a human being and we can even identify the 
particular human being and tell whether he is happy or sad, resolute 
or undecided, bold or reserved. If we strike a tree or a stone, the 
sound produced tells us not only the nature but also the condition of 
the tree or stone. We can also tell by merely hearing the blows of an 
axe how well it has made its mark. 

The mystical sound-substance inherent in all things, manifesting 
itself now directly, now indirectly, exists everywhere, even beyond the 
range of the normal human ear. The fact that primitive man easily 
attributes non-acoustic impressions to acoustic sources (owing to the 
uni ty of his scnse-pcTCcptions, or to the priority of his sense of hear¬ 
ing?) substantially widens the field of the rhythmic sound-substances 

rtsrantela )946 and * Lm canlcn de lluvia% W (1^9).^ 

Recent stiidiei 1^ the preJcni writer afta the completion orthi$ scctiOTi havestrengthfined 
the uiffiimcnt} her^ given. CT. Schnekkr^ BKlnjtuqg der Stirnme in den aJben 
Kultur«n% TfibmtJakrhturh dSfj IJnden ii-jiKStutlgarli, 1953), Singertdp Sieitte 

CKawl, 19S5), Wld la phitosophie dt miaiquc chez fej p^upiti non guFC^ffii (Fajitr 
1956). 
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^hich can be grasped indtrcctly. This is particularly facilitated by 
his psychological disposition to obsene dynamic phenomena more 
intensely and to rate them much higher than static ones. When the 
sombre sounds and violent rhythms of a tempest convert the waves 
of the sea or the bushes of the forest into the likeness of the trampling 
and the s wayin g backs of a herd of animals stampedLog down a hillside^ 
the Duala Negro feels that these three phenomena arc dynamically 
related and is at once able to reduce them to a common acoustic 
denominator by a suitable drum-song. Where the same sounds or 
rhythms appear, there also analogous beings are at work. 

In view of the inconstancy of the world of form, primitive man 
questions the reality of static (spatial) phenomena and believes that 
transient (temporal) dynamic rhythms are a belter guide to the sub¬ 
stance of things. Hence he calls the same animal or the same tree by 
different names (i.e. rhythmic sounds) according to its age, condition, 
colour, and so on. Even one and the same person represents entirely 
different beings according to whether he acts in anger or kindness, as 
friend or foe* or moves like a child or an old man. The primitive 
conception of nature has a psychological basis- To the primitive mind 
the phenomena here called ‘rhythms" are spirits* the audible souls 
of the dead ancestors who created all things^ and in which they 
constantly reincarnate themselves* They are the physical and meta¬ 
physical reality which is the source of all life and all magical song* 

In contrast to stones and plants the rhythms and sounds of which 
are monorhytlimic and therefore have only one meaning, man is 
distinguished by his i>olyrhythmic constitution. The animals come 
between these two groups* It is true that man too has his own 
unequivocal basic sound, corresponding to the resonator of his out¬ 
ward appearance, but since his resonating surface is not so limited as 
that of inanimate nature, he is not only able to produce the sound 
peculiar to his own nature but also to uniiale non^human rhythms and 
sound-colours. In addition, he can imitate sounds artificially since he 
makes musical instruments. Thanks to all these abilities* man is able 
to develop enormous power; for anyone who knows and can imitate 
the specific sound of an object is also in possession of the energy with 
which the object is charged- The purpose of magic is to utilize this 
indwelling energy {orendap mana^ sita^ mmitiir kami, &c*) in some 
way. The words orendat muw* and so on denote the power of the 
sound-substance whicb an object emits audibly or otherwise. Orertda 
is the growth or the special curative power of plants, the purifying 

* s« p. 
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power of water, the dyoamic power inherent in a song. It becomes 
a magic energy whenever it appears to any exceptional degree. The re¬ 
sourceful magician gifted with special vocal powers can control this 
energy because he can imitate the sound-s ubstance of the orenda ; for, 
although it is emitted by spirits or particularly outstanding human 
beings, the orenda is an impersonal force which can be communicated, 
especialiy by exhalation or by shooting, to other people or suitable 
objects, such as musical instruments, and then withdrawn again. It is 
not confined to its bearer.^ 

By sound-imitation the magidan can therefore make himself 
master of the energies of growth, of purification or of music without 
himself being plant, water, or melody. His art consists first of all in 
localixing the object in sound* and then co-ordinating himself with 
it by trying to hit the right note, that is, the note peculiar to the 
object concerned. He may attempt to do this by way of a rhythm in 
the cadence of its original murmur, by briefly shaking a rattle or by 
singing a short musical motive, thereby relating himself to the object 
or spirit by sympathetic vibration. IT the contact between subject and 
object has Led, by such musical analogy, to a mystic fusion of both parts, 
the sound or the motive will gradually develop into a song. Through 
the correct intonation, the spirit is held captive in the magidan s* 
body and sings through his mouth. But it is the song which the magic¬ 
ian makes from the sound-substance of the spirit and the correspond¬ 
ing visible riles that determine the dynamic and the course of action 
which the magician attempts to force on the spirit. The spirit can be 
localized and allured by its own personal sound but It can only be 
captured, appeased, or overwhelmed by the song developed from its 
sound-substance. Admittedly, the visible rites may include analogical 
actions, such as the representation of the spirit by a mask, but their 
essential purpose is to act on the spirit which the sound-analogy has 
evoked. This activity may be expressed by the brandishing of a magic 
spear or sword, but it may also be limited to the w’ords which envelop 
the sound-substance. 

To understand this action of imposing the will on a spirit, it has to 
be remembered that for primitive man the world consists of an inter¬ 
action of spirits which think and act like human beings. The spirits 
arc conceived as fabulous beings (often in the shape of animals) 
dwelling in rain-clouds, springs, crevices, dark caverns, under heavy 

* R, H, Codrington. The Mekmejiata, viJ (O^dbrd J8SHJ, p. 1I9- J, N. B. Hewitt, 
^Omidn^p Amerkan Anihropoffigy, ji^ (] 9D2)p P- 

* On iDCdlcraridii in tminHxrenioaiKseeDciis^ Papa^o Masia: (Bunmn nr 
Ethnology Bulletin 90) (WaihingtOD, 1929), pp, 154-S. 
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stones, in old trees, or in bamboo reeds. As a particular spirit is 
responsible for every disease and a particular heaUng'^ong ejusts to 
cure every disease,^ the doctor, after he has localized the cave- 
dwelling or the note of the spirit by examining the patient, must try 
to establish the name of the spirit, so that he can name it in the magic 
song. By means of a song pleasing to the spirit, hy shaking a rattle, 
or by singing abusive and mocking songs, he entices the spirit from its 
dark dwelling-pla« (that is, from the recesses of the patient’s body). 
If the spirit appears, that is, if the doctor is possessed hy the spirit, the 
spirit must be forced to 'confess*. It must name its name, that is, 
sacrifice its sul^tance and become a song. Although this sacrifice is 
entirely in the nature of the sound, the spirit makes it only on condition 
that a return service is offered in the form of a song or a sacrifice and 
that the patient patiently endures the suffering involved in the treat¬ 
ment. 

The spirit which gives its sound and its name to the healing-song 
emerges from the dark cavern into the light, like sound escaping from 
a resonator. All the dark dwellings from which the spirits ‘look out*, 
that is to say, emerge in somd,^ are symbols of the sleep that brings 
health and purification, of the potential concentrated energy of the 
womb and ultimately of the fruitful sacrificial energy of the dead 
spirits which are the givers of all life. The ordinary man and the 
medicine man both receive their healing songs as a rule from a dead 
ancestor who is revealed to them in a dream. When the shaman sings 
a healing song, the spirit says to him: ‘You are singing a song which 
pleases me. It is my song. Therefore I will give you also my power. 
If you will care for me, I will care for you. If I hear your song, 1 wiU 
come.’® Spirit and medicine man need one another. The shaman 
receives his strength from the song, but the ancestor (Lc. the spirit 
which causes the disease and takes it away again) also needs to sound 
in song. By drawing the sounds of spirits from the dream-cavern and 
bringiiig them to light in the form of a song, the medicine man carries 
the spirit, becomes the singing cave, the *drum*, the ‘ship*, the 
‘wagon’, or ‘bird*. The usual expression for this is; *He carries the 
tune.’ 

In view of the fact that sound represents the original substance of 
the world, the singing dreara-cavem (which is also symbolized by 

* G, Specie, Ceremoitial Swgt o/ rht Creek and YveMl tndlaia (PtuTftdelpli^ 

p. Z11; Eknsmore; Papagi/ Mutie, p. S8; Music of the Imiksia of British Coliin±ta,^i9. 
(Bureau of American Elhnoloav BuUelin 90 BOd IJ6) (WtsIiinEtoii. 1929 aod 19431: 
Schneider, Ln danzn de rspadas y la tarmseia, p. 47. 
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ihc moon or by water) constitutes not only the source of musical 
inspiration but also the source of Creation. In his Jieligion uadMytho* 
logic der UUoto Preuss writes; 

There is an Inexplicable substance which seems to be a phantom and 
yet exists in a form hidden from the senses and perceptible only in dieams. 
The world came into being when God touched this unreal substance and 
as a result of a dream held it fast by a dream-thread which passed through 
the breath of his mouik. As he dreamt, he held the substance fast, stamped 
on the deceitful ground, and settled on the substance which he had dreamt, 
and created heaven and earth by secreting their dements from his body.* 

To produce a sound, however, an effort has to be made. The bow¬ 
string bas to be stretched and the breath must impinge on a sharp 
resisting edge. The ‘ground’ must be ‘stamped down’. All life arises 
solely from stamping, from the tension or friction of two opposing 
factors, which have to sacrifice their strength and, if need be, their 
life for the birth of new life. AH new life comes from sacrifice and, 
ultimately, from death. Since sound forms the substance of life, the 
spirits—^that is, the sounding souls of the dead—are the real givers of 
life and preservers of the world. The dream-cavern is both the entrance 
to the underworld and the source of life. When the cavern sings or 
shouts, or the cloud thunders, each is sacrificing and emptying itself, 
like a fruit when it reaches maturity. But by giving their fruitful 
waters to frightened man, they liberate and regenerate themselves. 
When man offers bis song or his shout, be purifies himself from the 
overripe guest of the cave and thereby helps it (the spirit) to achieve 
its full existence, to become sound. Sound is the material expression 
of the mutual sacrifice that is enacted between the living and the 
dead. 

The experience that concentration and effort are necessary for 
every creative act led in ancient Indian philosophy to the cosmic idea 
of sacrifice. According to this, the world arose from the expiration of 
a light-sound, the ‘friction' (sacrifice) of which created the gods and 
the stars, until it finally ‘expanded’ into matter. According to the 
BrihadSranyaka Upanisbad this original sound was a song in praise 
of death or hunger which made all things grow or *swd] *. The fasting 
ascetic acts analogously when he offers the breath of life in singing 
or reciting from the ‘cavern of his heart and lungs’. The sacrifice or 
‘friction’ is the path or wagon on which man overcomes the dualism 
of the world. Since the world can be preserved only by the mutual 
sacrifices of the living and the dead, the ascetic can exert the same 

‘ op. dL, 1 , p. 27. 
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kind of compulsion on the gods as they exert on man^ In the prac¬ 
tical magic which has developed among primitive races from similar 
ideas, the idea of a balance between the living and the dead is much 
less pronounced* For primitive man the dead are always the more 
powerful and he is therefore not afraid to feign sacrifices to mislead 
the spirits, or to sing them flattering or plaintive songs in order to 
achieve the desired result* 

Although primitive races are not acquainted with the idea of sacri¬ 
fice in the strict and theoretical form in which it appears in advanced 
cultures, there is—quite apart from the fact that they are continually 
making food-offerings^ performing ritual war-dances, castigating 
themselves and fasting—sufficient evidence to suggest that for primi¬ 
tive man, loo, light-sound (in particular lightning and thunder), 
sacrifice, and an immanent dualism are recognijfcd as the beginning 
of all things. When the gods were still wandering on earth they sang 
and drummed (= U^tened and thundered) in order to create all 
things in the w^ar-dance (sacrificial dance)* These *^gods ■ are probably 
only sounds or vibrating objects conceived in the forms of human 
beings or animals. The Australian creator-god created the solid earth 
by beating the original seas with a reed. At the sound the waters 
divided and the death-gods came forth from their caves and created 
men and things.* In European folk-lore the tradition of the beating 
of the water is ascribed to witches. The Marind-anim of New Guinea 
say that God lit a fire of bamboo wood to warm the first freezing 
(scmi-huinan, semi-fishllkc) creature; at the first crackling of the 
fire the creature^s ears were opened, at the second its eyes^ at the 
third its nostrils, at the fourth its mouth * so man gradually came to 
life,* (It is very significant that hearing was the first ^nse to becreat^*) 
The father-god of the Uitoto created the primeval waters by beating 
the hollowed-out tree-drum (he was probably one himself).* The fi^t 
crocodile created the harmony of the world when It drummed on Its 
hollow belly with its tafl.^ Theodor Preuss has already shown that the 
gods are thought to have produced all created thing;s from their own 
bodies and, more especially, from their own mouths. Created things 
ate apparently relea^ from the caverns of the divine bodies, just as 
sound is released from a drum or thunder from a thunder-cloud* 


* Schaddff/Dkl^ofischw Gmndlagendia: jnu5ikaliseh£aSyinfc0ljJt\ Miisik- 
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Music not only creates the world ; it also cultivates and preserves 
it. On the island of £r they say that the first settlers, the original 
ancestors Pop and Kod, who were probably twins, dwelt in a hollow 
corabtiee (Erythrina) and made a song; then they climbed down to 
earth and ‘had connexion on the ground The custom of promoting 
the growth of fruit with such instruments as bull-roarers, panpipes, 
and fluUs is very widespread. According to a story told in the Aleutian 
Islands a girl raised a man from the dead by singing.’ In the language 
of the Ewe the word to means both ‘to sing’ and * to weave 
The idea of sacrifice is particularly marked in the cosmic myths 
according to which the world was created by the self-castigation or 
self-fertilization of a bisexual god. Sometimes the god is the god of 
li^tning and thunder, sometimes a drum-, tree-, or cavc-god. This 
immanent dualism is also represented by a fighting pair of twins, 
whose flashing swords and thudding shields produce the creative 
sound. The idea that this sound can develop only from fighting, 
castigation, and sacrifice dominates all leUgious music in primitive 
cultures. Song is a sounding sacrifice of the breath of life. Women 
beat the abdomen rhythmically; men beat their arms until the blood 
spurts. Stretched ox-hides are beaten with an ox-tail. The sound of the 
drum acquires magic power only when it is ‘ heated * by special songs’ 
or has been smeared with blood. Often, the dnun must be beaten until 
the skin bursts. Many instruments have to be made from parts of 
sacrificed animals or human beings (bones or skin) in order to acquire 
magic power. A legend from the Sudan teUs of a musician who ac¬ 
quired a lute from a blacksmith. But the lute ‘did not sing’. The smith 
said, ‘This is a piece of wood. It cannot sing if it has no heart. You 
must give it a heart. You must take it into battle with you on your 
back. The wood must resound at the blow of the sword; the wood 
must soak up dripping blood; blood of your blood, breath of your 
breath. Your pain must become its pain, your fame its fame.’* 

From painful darkness self-sacrificing man reaches the joyful light, 
as sound enters the light of day from the darkness of the cave, On the 
Andaman Islands it is said that the ancestor of the tri be once crushed 


between the palms of his hands the grasshopper sacred to the lightning 
and thunder god Btliku; the creature groaned like a human being and 

’ Rtporti of the CotrdiHdgt Anthropok^kal ExptdnUm to Toms Straits, vi < fnnw 
bridge, 19QS}, p. 19. 

* E. En nann , Ethnogr9phischeWaliinithinuiigenfturdeaK0$tendisS(riDS&,hfeere9*, 
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darkness fell; then the ancestor taught men songs and dances which 
continued till the light returned.^ Like night and sleep, music is the 
dark giver of power which leads to the light. That is why the cavern of 
night is the right time for music-making. It preserves life in the dark¬ 
ness and every morning is a new act of creation through which dark 
sound is brought to radiant light. In the mythology of the Pawnee 
Indians the morning star repeats the act of creation every day, by 
appearing as a warrior (beside its little brother) and brining up a 
dark ball (the sun). Reddening, it throws the ball in the air and sings; 
*This 1 did, when I became angry in order that in the future the earth 
might be formed.’* (Ex. 52.) 

The luminous nature of sound, which in Indian tradition is based 
on the simiJarity between svar (li^t) and svara (sound), recurs in the 
creation myth of the Navaho. Originally all mankind lived in a cave 
in the heart of a mountain. Their li^t glimmered only for a few hours 
a day but two flute-players enlivened the darkn^s with their music. 
Accidentally one of the players hit his flute against the roof of the 
cave. A hollow echo resulted and the men decided to bore a hole In 
the direction from which the sound came. The flute was held against 
the roof and the boring continued until they reached the outside of 
the mountain. Then a wind arose which dried out the sea and the 
people climbed out of the cave and played their favourite song 
‘Patole’. Then they built the sun and moon and entrusted the two 
flute-players with the conduct of these lights.® The association of the 
light-producing explosion of the bamboo nodules with the origin of 
man has been mentioned earlier,® Jakob Grimm held that the original 
etymological aflinity between ‘peeping*, ‘string’, and ‘piping*® indi¬ 
cated that the idea of the association of light and sound also existed 
in ancient Europe. 

Music for worship consists in a repetition of the act of creation. 
Admittedly it has not the creative power which enabled the divine 
ancestors to call forth matter from nothing by their shining songs and 
war-dances, but its power is analogous and has the power to renew 
life. The sound produced by sacrifice or battle establishes the con¬ 
nexion between heaven and earth. In many legends the sky formerly 

' A. R, Brewn, op. dt., p. 2iS. 

* DcnsRioK, /'□wnrf Afaw (Burenu of Ameriaw Eihnoloey Bulletin 9J> (W&sliiiiB- 
ton, 1929). p. 20. 

* E FuhfRiimn, TJiitkil nitd Hatda (Hosm, J923). p, 18. 

‘ See p. 47. 

' Grimm drew eitmtion ^rcicularly to Uw EoalUh words 'peep’ and 'pipe' and to 
the Getmm word r/tgel which means both 'pipe' and 'light'. See Deulifhe MjrjWegte 
tGbttingen, 1844), pp. 70&-S. 
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hung so close to the eRith that it wsis possible to come and go between 
the tft'o on an intervening rope (or tree). The obvious inference is that 
the string of the earth-bow stretched between the bough of a tree and 
a hole in the ground was the musical symbol of this rope. In any case, 
sound nourishes and presen'es both gods and men. In the sky 
resound sun and moon, lightning and thunder, which ^vc man sun¬ 
shine and rain. The sounds of earth, human songs of praise, nourish 
the celestial spirits. Since heaven and earth arc regarded as analogous 
spheres, though with opposite values, all earthly sorrow is a joy in 
heaven and all earthly joy a heavenly sorrow. In aocordance with this 
inversion of values, the lamentations in which primitive music abounds 
serve to attune the spirits to a happy, therefore favourable, mood. 

The sound symbols developed from these ideas are very diverse. 
Recitative bridges the dualism of the world by its psalmodizing 
balance between music and speech, or a tremolo-likc oscillation 
tween two notes (a third, fourth, or fifth apart). Perhaps singing in 
parallel seconds (Ex. 125) also goes bach to the same source. Other 
forms attempt to reach their goal by inversion. On earth-bows sighs 
arc produced which resemble those of the human voice. If a funeral 
song does not sound completely realistic, it progre^ mainly in 
descending semitones.^ Among the Duala piercing cries are regarded 
as arrows, and even today in Andalusia in the night of Good Friday 
the saeia (from sagitta) is still sung in a high falsetto, with hands 
clenched. In the advanced culture of India the syllabic om (arrow) 
(which is pitched very high in the udgftita song) is the ’nail’ which 
pierces the whole world and holds it together. The expression ‘to fire 
off a song' is also very widespread. 

The long sustained (non-rhythmical) drone also appears to represent 
a particular mystic force. In West Africa (Baulc) it is thought to be 
the expression of ‘female strength*. Among the Menominee it is 
sung by the women to help the men.* In the Caucasus it is associated 
with a melody used in healing the sick.* Among the Indians of western 
Brazil a woman utters persistent piercing cries, while the men sing a 
solemn communal song.* In the South African panpipe bands the 
drone is called the ‘weeping note*. Since the nose convejs the breath 
of life among the living and has phallic significance among the dead, 

^ The thiJlKnEh-ccnlury tbeorkt EJuu SalomoiiU sUII calU the semiioiu^ Maw E fUlE, 
C anjd F/iamcntcd* nolfis. Sac Gcrbcn, LLi (Si. Blaise, 1734), p, 18^ 

■ DcnfmOiT^ MfwmfJWtf Mmit., pp. 161-2. 

» V* Bddev/Tho Fflit-Music of Georgia*. Tk^ .Sfuskal Quarrerly, Kin; {1935), p. 423. 

*■ T. Koch-GrQuberfc Zwti Jehre ant^r den l/hUaftern iV. BraiiHem (StuttgaTt, 
p. 55. 
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erotic and funeral songs are often sung in a nasal tone. Piping during 
the night is usually interpreted as the voice of one recently dead. 
Among the Duala eating is stopped even in daytime whenever a 
passer-by whistles, lest the spirit of a dead man settle on the food. 
The sound of the bowstring represents a compressed force. The harsh 
sound of the scraper justifies the obstinate survivai of this most 
unmusical of all primitive instruments since it represents the act of 
sacrifice most vividly as a process of ^friction'. 

In view of the significance of sound it is not surprising that certain 
sounds constantly associated with some process or other are consi¬ 
dered the most important constituent of the process, The superior 
power of the rattle-spear, the setting stick, or priest's staff is based on 
the specific noise they make. Deafening noise is particularly impor¬ 
tant. The roaring waterfall from which the spirit of great Manilou 
speaks, and any noise that proceeds from stone or iron frightens away 
evil spirits because—fay definition—they shun the act of sacrifice. 
Noises are specially contrived in rain charms and at change of moon; 
noise keeps off the evil spirits which attempt to arrest the rain-laden 
clouds or prevent the birth of the new moon. At funerals the soul 
(which still cleaves to the earth for the first wrecks after death) is 
banished as an evil spirit, until it is released from this world and 
transformed by the sacrifice of banishment into a good spirit, A 
systematic abstention from noise (prohibition of speaking and singing, 
pounding dee, and beating down nuts) is also recommended as a 
means of misleading the spirits. 

Sound is regarded as just as much the substance of the powers of 
darkness as their dwelling-place. For primitive races sound is a wholly 
concrete expression of the spiritual world. In West Africa a series of 
identical musical phrases is likened to a string of pearls. In Uganda, 
where the soloist often breaks off in the middle of the theme and leaves 
the rest to the chorus, the chorus is said to ‘catch’ the melody (like a 
ball).^ Among the Nyamwcsi, parallelism of voices U called going arm 
in arm. The expression ‘to cany a tune’ indicates that the singer is 
thought of as the seat, wagon, ship, or cavern of the sound. 

The musical Instrument and in particular the sound-box also 
represent a kind of sacrificial cavern. The ideas associated with 
instruments are largely conditioned by two factors: fi.rstly, by the 
ideas coimccted with the sunounding world from which the material 
of the instrument comes and secondly, by the way la which the 

* Schnoidcr, * Obrr dis VerbnitunB ofriiaDuchcr Cherfonnen ZditcArift fUr 
Ethao!ogtt, IxiK (1937), p. 
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outward shape of the inaUiuiieat conditions the antagonism of forces, 
thereby mating the sound possible. Because of the place where it is 
found, the conch is closely associated with the life-giving ocean of 
death; its outward shape is thought to express the idea of bisexuality. 
Since the sound-substance of the world is produced by a dual being 
who overcomes (i.e. converts into sound) the immanent dualism by 
self-castigation or self-fertilization, so originally every sound-producer 
must be thou^t of as bisexual. The African dru m which, in a moment 
of danger, speaks of its own accord; the lTCo4rum which is the scat 
of the deity and which beats itself to create the primeval waters; the 
crocodile which beats itself with its own tail: all these embody the 
immanent dualism. But where a male or female player approaches 
the instrument, the immanent dualism may disintegrate into two 
separate elements (insirument and player). Yet the two parts are 
related like horse and rider, who always form a unity in symbolism. 

By this concepdoti of the basically dual nature of musical instru- 
ments the writer differs from the view held by his revered teacher, 
Curt Sachs, who tries as far as possible to attribute a male or female 
character to each instrument. There is no doubt that in many instru¬ 
ments the accent is on one sex or the other but instruments seem to 
resemble the bisexual cave-god who is very often divided into two 
persons and is therefore sometimes thought of as male, sometimes as 
female (the god of spring or Magna Mater). If a predominantly 
female instrument is played by a man, the bisexuality is maintained 
in the relationship between instrument and player. The player, the 
instrument, and the sound arc related as father, mother, and child. 
If a woman plays a predominantly female instrument, however (for 
example, a drum), or a man a predominantly male one (for example, a 
dute), the player acts only as the outward shape or even merely as the 
technique of the instrument and the sound of the drum is masculine 
and that of the flute feminine—a relationship which again recalls the 
self-fertilization of the mythical dual being or of the ascetic whose 
‘wife' (sound-box) resides in his own nature and whose ‘child' (sound) 
represents his spiritual renewal. 

In fact the idea that the present division of the sexes has gradually 
developed from an original unity, by way of a hybrid being and a pair 
of twins (the marriage of brother and sister), is already found in the 
old hunting civilizations.^ Usually this mythological figure is a 
bisexual forest god or a fabulous creature who manifests himself in 
the echo, in the whizzing of the buU-roarer or in the complaining note 

^ Baiimaim, op. dL, p. 203. 
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of the bamboo trumpet. He is half man and half tiger or partly stone 
and partly straw or bces-wax. Sometimes he is also thought to be a 
grandmother or a hunter whose bow is carried by a brother or a 
mourning leopard (the transition from the hybrid to the pair of 
twins). The dualism is also expressed in psychological terms when 
the gloomy hunter indulges in some wild sport, killing or seriously 
injuring men and then healing them and teaching them medicine- 
songs. His close association with the rustling of the forest and the 
buzzing of insects suggests that the drone represen ts one of his most 
essential symbols. He too lives in hollow trees, and, as he is moreover 
lord of the dead, it is probable that the bisexual forest god Is an 
anthropomorphic formulation of the dream- and resonance-cavern. 

In order to understand the dual conception of instruments properly 
the whole man or the whole of nature as represented anthropomor- 
phically must be taken into account, not merely the sexual aspect. 
Man and nature arc tripartite beings. Heaven, intervening world 
(humanity), and earth correspond to the head, the trunk and the 
lower part of the body or, alternatively, to the mouth and nose, the 
heart and the digestive organs, the sexual parts and the feet. The body 
is often thought of as a circle, so that mouth and feet touch one an¬ 
other. When a mao stamps in the rhythmic dance, or offers his sperm, 
he creates new physical Ufe. In the sacrificial meal he mediates between 
heaven and earth, by passing on celestial food to the earth through 
the ‘digestive fire’. When he gives his breath, his speech, and his song, 
he creates spiritual values, analogous to heaven. These three zones 
represent the three aspects of the creative sacrifice. They arc analogous 
to one another, but hierarchically ordered. A given symbol can be 
valid in all three zones. In Europe this triparlidon survived in music 
right into the Middle Ages, when three kinds of music were distin¬ 
guished : musica muwfAww, musica humnna, and musica inslrumentalis. 
As a mere tool, the instrument belongs to the third zone. The fact 
that it is essentially a sounding instrument, however, means that it 
cannot represent primarily a sexual symbol but belongs rather to the 
first zone (h^ui, heaven). The player or the sound-board belongs 
to the second zone. The musical instrument therefore belongs to all 
three zones, but as used by man its specific task is to connect the third 
and first zones. And the power to do this comes to it from the ‘cavern* 
of the second zone. If lightning and rain arc usually interpreted as the 
product of the marriage of heat and cold (sun and cloud, drumstick 
and drum),^ this simply means that an obvious aspect of dualism is 

1 Sachs, op. p. 
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being transferred to the first plane. The terms ‘masculine’ and 
‘ feminine’ (instead of fire and water, day and night, &c.) are therefore 
used below for all three zones in order to express as simply as possible 
the dualism that runs through all three levels. 

The conch which Sachs, too, regards as bisexual is a clear example 
of the dual structure and the three levels on which it is expressed. 
Because it dwells in the sea and is spiral, it is thought to contain all the 
seeds of life. Its role in the first zone as propagator of the breath of 
life is apparent in creation myths, in its use as a call-signal, in its 
ritual fixing on the forehead, and in its combination with car and nose 
shells. Its war-call or sacrificial call is used particularly in rain charms. 
From the second zone downwards, it is used increasingly as a simple 
implement besides its function as a musical instrument. It is heard in 
fertility rites, but in libations and cures it is used predominantly as 
a container. On the third plane it is closely associated with the wor^ 
ship of the dead, since conches arc at the same time sexual symbols, 
dwellings of the dead, and burial places, from which new life springs. 
On all three levels the conch is a sacrificial cavity, but its fertility is 
spiritual In the first zone, physical in the second, and metaphysical in 
the third. 

Rattles consisting of hard objects strung together, and hung round the 
body, turn the dancer himself into a rattle, into the homme-sonnaitte 
(to use Schaeffner’s expression) from which the spirit speaks. In the 
vessel form the dual structure is indicated by magic carvings (for 
instance, of birds and aquatic animals) though ft is already symbolized 
to some extent in the combination of handle and hollow ball. The 
first of the three planes is shown by its significance in the ‘cloud 
festivals’ (i.e. rain, ceremonies) in which each dancer wears a tall 
head-ornament of feathers (representing clouds), to which a rattle 
is attached.’ Its use in field and medicine rites corresponds to the 
second zone, as does probably also the interpretation of spherical 
rattles as female breasts.’ According to Frances Densmore a different 
rhjlhm is beaten for every illness,* The third zone appears to be 
specially indicated by wearing the rattle in the region of the knee. 
Characteristically, the orertda of the rattle is also connected with 
that of the cricket and the dragonfly, both of which are creatures of 
the underworld.’ 

* Schneider. ‘Lm cantos de Ifurin', Armrlo mtisiealdeJ trafirtita EipaSol de Musla^~ 

logla, i» (1949). * Wifz, op. dt., iv, p. 60. 

* Donsnioce, Pawitet Muaic, p, 18. * Papago Music, p. 102. 

■ Pretm. op. dt., i, pp. 35, «J, nod 128; Die ffayvril-expe^Siton. i (Uipdg 1912), 
pp. 75 and 8L 
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The idea of sacrifice which is expressed in the conch and the rattle 
by the friction of the breath against the month-hole or the grains 
rubbing against one another in the hollow inside of the rattle, is 
symbolized in other instniments by the skin taken from a living body. 
When the skin is stretched over a pit or a hollow vessel, a drum 
results. Its specific effect depends on the quahiy of the sound it 
produces, that is, on the sound of the animal or person from w hom 
the skin is taken. The dry hard sound of a goatskin attrac^ thunder, 
because the mountain goat is a thunder animal. Cow-hides bring 
rain. Although the low or belly-shaped drums ^speak^ (in the first 
zone) they seem to belong predominantly to the second, i.c. the animal 
zone; they are regarded as motherSi cows, or frogs and arc pracdcally 
simple ^ cave ms \ On the other hand, the skin that produces the 
sound is thought of as the head. The ifj^oy?Pfl-drum of the Venda seems, 
however, to extend over all three zones; it is called *egg of an ostrich ; 
the side-handles are called * a frog’s knee’; the opening at the bottom 
is termed* vagina^; the head/theskin of a man*; the smooth h^rlcss 
circular portion in the centre of the head, baby’s fontanelle ; the 
pegs w^hich secure the head, *^the fingers’; the drumstick, the hand 
of a person'.1 The skin of these drums is often rubied with sacrificial 
foods, and sacred stones or bones of the dead He inside the instrument. 
If the skin bursts, no one is allowed to look inside- 
It seems doubtful whether the friction-drum represents the sexual 
act, as is generally assumed^ Its use in initiation ceremonies in ^e 
spring and at the winter solstice and ako the term * menstruation 
drum^ seem rather to point to puberty.* 

While the low barrel-shaped drum represents fertility as a crouching 
figure, longitudinal instruments express it in the upright or recuml^nt 
position of the mystic dual being. Since the self-fertilization typical 
of this dual deity is performed by most trees, it is not surprising that 
the deity also appears as a tree god. The corresponding musical 
symbols are the springy dance-tree (with a crocodile s or woman s 
face) and the sHt-drum* The hollow interior of the slit-drum is the 
dweUing of the dual deity (or the deity itsclO and the home of dead 
or still unborn souls. It w^as its *word^ that created the primeval 
waters when the father-god beat the sUt (or himself with the drum¬ 
stick. The Uitoto connect this sacrificial act with the darkened moon. 
It is characteristic that the slit of the anthropomorphic drum is often 


1 
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found on the back, not on the front. The beating or whipping by a 
power behind (that is, invisible) clearly shows that fertilization is not 
conceived in specifically sexual terms. The head-hunters of the Naga 
place captured skulls on these sounding ancestral figures, tree-men, 
forest spirits^ or soul containers. Gigandc drums are laid or hung 
horizontally in a house specialty built for the purpose or they are 
bung on a tree (usually in a sloping position). In this position they 
have qui te exceptional power because they are thought to be suicides,* 
i.c. beings who have become espedally powerful spirits owing to their 
self-sacrifice. 

Since the original types of flute were very large, like the earliest 
drums, the tree or the long reed seems to have determined their 
original symbolic form. Among the Tlinkit, flutes are carved in the 
shape of ancestral figures or supplied with figures of eagles or fishes 
(symbolizing fire and water). The dualism is also expressed by double 
flutes or pairs of flutes. (In the creation myth of the Navaho mentioned 
above,” the two flutes correspond to the sun and moon.) In the 
initiation ceremonies of the Nor-Papuans the lads are laid on 
the drum and beaten until the voice of the spirit Brag sounds in the 
two flutes, of which the male is 1‘5 metres and the female 1-25 metres 
long,* It is said of the Farak flute, which holds the secret of life and 
death, that it forms the veil in which the god Wunekau has en\'eloped 
the mystery of procreation.* The flute is primarily the carrier of wind 
and breath. *1 have reared a bird’ means T have made a big bamboo 
flute.’* If the face of the totem-god, to whom the instrument be¬ 
longs, is known, the flute is provided with the corresponding bead.’ 
Or when the spirit is evoked a corresponding mask is held ready,” so 
that the totem-god can manifest itself vocally as wel! as bodily. Rules 
are also played to promote the growth of the fruits of the field. 

The flute is related to the drum in a number of ways . Neither instru¬ 
ment must be played indoors since both give rise to thunderstorms.* 
Both * speak’ not only alone but to one another. In such dialogues the 
flute assumes the symbolic role of the drumstick. This relationship 

' A. Steinmann, * Uber anlhropooiorpht SchlitztnKninelii in ladoncsien*, nrAnyMi, 
XJDiiit (I9<38>. p. 244. 

♦ Ibid., p. 243. * See pi. 49, * J. C, Sdimidt, op. ciL, p. 344. 

• R, F. H, Mwer, 'Sonnenverchruns in Neu.Cuuica’, Amhrepof, wiviii (1933), p. 48. 

• P. A. Schaeflfner, 'Zur InitinUon iin Wsgi Tal (Bisniaiick Arcbipebgo)’. y4nfArci«v, 
WKiii <1938}. p. 401, 

* K. Koch. 'Totemismus wid Zwciklassenliuliur in Neu-Gginea', 2eiiichri/i fSr 
Eih/k>togie.h%Him\p.32S. 

* J. C. SchinMl^ op. cit., pp, 341 and 666, 

* 3. Kimst. Mtifte in FJorts (Leyaen. 1942), p, 127; R. F. W. Arndt, 'Din RelJgton 
der Nnd’n', Amhrepos, jojvi (1931), p. 356. 
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seems to be confirmed by the fact that in later cultures the flute is 
predominantly a male instrument and the drum female. Among the 
Banoro the sexual relationship between flute and drum is expressed 
in the lon^tudinal bisection of the spirit house. In the flute section 
(opposite the drum section) of the house, the bride is deflowered by 
one of her fatber-in-law’s kinsmen.^ According to a story told by the 
Man dan and the Papago a boy saw his grandmother (the moon) 
take a full pot into bed with her every night, and the pot was empty in 
the morning. One day he found a snake in it and killed ih The snake 
(the sun) was the grandfather. The woman buried him (the grand¬ 
father) in a lake, took the stalk of a sunflower (or a reed from the lake) 
and made the boy a flute with which he could summon snow and 
rain.* 

The high notes of the flute are particularly eflectivc in sexual magic 
and a special style of singing has developed in association with this 
instrumental sound-symbol. The special songs sung while a flute is 
being made, which still survive in some European folk-customs, may 
also be connected with this. The reeds which grow on graves and 
betray the name of the murderer, the singing bones and the tomb- 
flutes close the life-circle by Letting new life sound from the sacrifice 
of the old. 

The power which spring from dualism is particularly obvious 
where a tree or a stick has been bent by an opposing force. The easily 
bent slit-drum or the sighing spirit-voice of the bow, with which the 
player holds converse, arises in this way. Even though the musical 
bow seems to be an earlier development than the hunter's bow, the 
ideological relationships between the two cannot be overlooked. 
According to a legend of the Hehe, the musical how sprang from a 
girl thrown into the w'ater; her head became the calabash, her back¬ 
bone the stick, and her limbs strings.® According to a legend of the 
Marind-anim, however, the hunter's how is also a human being, 
sometimes even a pair of human beings. The stick is the man, the 
string the woman. When the Papuan goes hunting he conjure the 
‘wife’ to clasp her ‘husband’ firmly so that the string shall not break.* 
The Washambula believe that men whose strings break while they are 
playing the bow will not get wives,® 

The harp, which derives historically from the bow, often appears 

^ Koch. op. dt.* p. 328, 

■ Den$itlOfc» aisd Hiihisa Mu^c, p- Papago Mufifr, p. oU 

* Sachs^ op. dL+ p. 6 %. 

* P. Whx op. ck.. i. 2, p. 128; lit, p, 

* Sachi^ op, p^ 6<3p 
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among primitive rsocs as the retrogressive form of an instrument from 
an advanced culture. It is the fish-hook of the death- and wate^^spirits 
or a man whose back is bent with sorrow and care. Because of its 
long neck it is also called crane, goose, or swan.^ With this identifica¬ 
tion with the swan (the ship of the dead) is probably connected the 
later' swan song’.* In the outward shape of the harp, the hunter's bow, 
and the easily bent tree-drum, one can detect the mystic shape of the 
ship which, like the cry, the arrow, the path, the wagon, the waning 
moon, and man is a symbol of sacrifice. Accord in g to totemistic myths, 
the canoe is a human corpse which has been stamped into shape.* 
According to other traditions, the drum is a forest spirit which origin¬ 
ally stood at the bow of a princely ship.* Schaeffner has already drawn 
attention to the connexions between the construction of a harp and 
of a ship.* 

The bull-roarer also appears to be a small boat. Many Australian 
legends tell of the circular voyages of the totem-gods who left their 
caves after the dividing of the waters, singing and dancing with 
spears, and set out to create all things. Then they tau^t men the 
songs on which the preservation of the world depends, returned to 
their caves, and turned into bull-roarers. These instruments represent 
the ‘mystical body' of the totem-god and renew its creative energy 
as soon as they b^n to travel, that is, as soon as they begin to whiz 
in the air. As carvings representing the journeys of the totem-gods or 
ancestral figures (in animal forms) arc often found on Australian 
bull-roarers,* the whizzing of the bull-roarer appears to represent a 
revival of the voice and ritual journeys of the cave-gods. The bull- 
roarer which a grandfather carves out for a child is kept in a cave 
before the child is bom and returned there after its owner’s death. 
It confers on its owner the joy of mystic communion with his an¬ 
cestors so long as he hides it from the women. It is customary to give 
the sick a few shavings from the wood as medicine.* 

The bow or the tree-man that has been painfully bent into a circle 
or oval forms the framework of the shamiin drum. It is used particu¬ 
larly in medicine, rain rites, and soothsaying. The victim (reindeer or 
horse) which gave its skin for the drum. Is the lord of this ‘singing 

^ A. O. VsUflWien, WogltUKhe Und OStJakttihe Mrhdifrn (Hclsiftlli, 1937), p. 22\ 
Sachs, tkr Mustkinstrumrnffnkafide (Leipzig^ I920X P- 211. 

* 7^ iii, 51 h 10 and 97, S also requires lire lo tins ^ swans 

wtw perTodm ibe pdciwk the hymns. 

' op. dt-fc It pp. 122 and 176, 

* Steinmaim^ op. dc.^ p. 244. 

* Op. dt., pp. 164-3+ 

* ScrthlDw,, np, dt,, pts^ 1 and 2. 
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bow tree’.^ Since the doctor's original implement is a bow and arrow* 
(mechdne is ‘shot’), it is not surprising that the drum, which replaces 
the bow, is also called ‘bow’ and the drumstick ‘arrow*. Among the 
Shor of the Altai mountains the six ‘ horns’ on the frame of the drum 
are used to attack, and the six iron rings (ring-maiJ) to ward off, 
evil spirits. The ’iron bow-string’ runs right across the frame and 
beside it b the ‘sword’ (six knife-shaped iron plates).* Like all sym* 
bols of sacrifice, the frame-drum represents a way or a means of 
transport by which the sfumta/t travels to the world of spirits. If the 
drum is a horse, the drumstick is a whip.* The skin, on which blood 
or libations are poured, is often decorated with symbolic drawings 
(of the sun, moon, drums, or animals) which represent ‘the whole 
world’.* The number-symbolism of Samoyed drums* probably points 
to a very late cultural dev'clopment. On the other band, the descriptiott 
of the drum as ‘grandfather’ and the Lapp custom of never bringing 
the instrument into a tent throng the main entrance but only through 
the small ‘ sacred door' through which the hunters crawl’are probably 
of earlier origin. Since the drum is a dead man it is worth mentioning 
in this context the custom of carrying the dead out of the house 
through a small door that is usually kept shut.* 

A dark god also speaks out of the hourglass-drum and is even 
depicted on it occasionally. Two similar, approximately triangular 
but inverted sections form the body of the drum. These outlines, 
which occur in many archaeological representations as the body of 
the tightly-girdled dancer (and later, in the shape of Shiva), represent 
the inversion brought about by sacrifice. The same si^iheance 
attaches to the depiction of the waxing and waning crescen ts of the 
moon. The conches and the whale or crocodile jaws at the lower end 
and the resonant skin at the upper end of the instrument symbolize, 
like lizards and snakes, the dualism of ivater and fire. 

In the transition to the higher farming and pastoral cultures many 
of the ideas touched on here undergo considerable extension or 
specialization. They become more and more the esoteric preserve of 
* E, Enubekner, *Zur Ideologic der laprpuchcn Zaubertrorntner, EihnfiSt k (IW}, 


p. W2. 

• L. Mmeesaiid P. Pbwpov, MaUritUim P'olkskitnde der TurkvSlkrr dts Almy 
(MiticilungcR de* Seminars fflr orientaliscben Spractwo) (Berlin, p. 62. 


* Emsheimer, op. cit., p. 147 , 

‘ Mcoges and Potapov, op. cit., p. 64._ .. i7t 

' & EfliabHRier. ‘Sdunoanentronimd imd Tporntnelbau , Eikixu, u (lP4Sf, p. I • 

’ Erosheinief,'Zur Idcolo^'i p. 162, .. .. „ 

* Bawhlold-Slaeubli, Awidte-dr/friitrA det deutxkm Aberglaubens, v (Berlin. 1932/JJ. 


p. 1134. 
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individuals; the people as a whole only partially oontinue the old 
tradition and usually lack any deqier understanding of it. But in the 
depths of the subconscious ^e ideas continue to be active. No art 
fascinates primitive man more than music; he is as vividly aware of 
its dynamic fluctuations between light and darkness as he is of the 
mysterious relationship between life and death. 
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a America: Tkrra del F^ego, SmaU black Albatross (Hornbostel) 





5. America^ TaiUipangT^^™ aick (Hornbofitel) 

J = BO 






0. Hiirope: Votyak^ aoog {Lacb) 

J^taa ^1-- 
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B 10. Afiia i ScmaLDg (KoHaaki) 


flb o ij ^ ^ J J J 






r-prl 

“iT-- » 



J 



U. New Guiaea: LaEikaa^ (Kalioski) 



" r r f r r 

l2.jAj^rica: Wincebago^ Song of Trickster 



13+ America; MenomiDee^ Frog^daoce (Deasmarol 
_A p^lOO s ^ 


ma-ka-ko kak^wo waa 

14- ^mer^ca: fVwnee^ Song of Buffalo (Fletcher) 



15. Africa: Acoq 11 (Schneider) 


Chorus 



,Tok+ tok cwin-yamHo I™, tok+tok do 


ray * eel 





P»rokagarE-Ll-a nmlame^ral, h - ray-ee 

tiiA 16 .^icas Ewe.^ddlog dispute fecJiDeider 



j, *' ,Ncyi-da. ahyi-d i ,Neyl-da, nfe-yl-dS mi-.i . 

IT' ?Tv‘^ ” 
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13r America: Oaage. Song to water iplrits(!a Flesche) 




t i P jP 1 ^ J t — b—fa—fc— !- ly 1 


—fl-^ Wi‘-^--:--■■ ■ - 1 - . n 

-At -*F-i ^ 


vo y # # " ~i 

W 1 _ 


SO.Asia: Vogul, Btar £oDg (Kanpista) 

JiSS fl -^- 



WB i r— L ^ r—L F i 


21 p Acmmca: Chippewa, 

Owl medic ine song (Deosmorc) Drum: ^ 

.NLu-go^canifirj^g \ 

Gi-sc- Nio ‘ ^ -F- 




25. Europe: Cheremists ^ach) 



26, America: Omaba^ Scout aoDg (Fletcher) 
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£7^ American YamaQ^, Sdd^ of bird (Horab^^stel) 



Malabars, Prayer (HorDboete]} 

^ ^ — 



£9. America: Patagonian (Fischer) 



£0. America: Ojibway {^^offmann) 





j 33. Bismarck Arcbipelagot 

J-l-QO S 



















— Jo - 

L jjj1 



7* 

L® 


r« 



Jrisa 
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30. America: Omaha (Fletcliei) 





42; Africa: Taj^any^ika^ Hunttcf lODe/Molitor) 
^A7idantino 
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43. Africa: EweplEicKiita.tioD (5ctiii«lder) 



- fa ma Iq a wo-Qo Id-kiS ee!^ ^Bo-kQ-nQ ma-ky-do 



gi-4i-gi*di mCj^^Bo-kc^nQ ma-ku-do gi-di-^gi-di 




^ - Kj 1^ ^^ ^ 

* * J — J— H J 1 j- U 

k 

47, C1iErcTni»^ (Lach} 


^ ^ -yj . 

«■ m^m J J n 

X t l 

48. Am^Tica: Nootka^Rala flODg(Deaamore) 

— ^ J 1 


1 
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50. Amerlcik: PawneejBulfalo dAiic«(Deii9{nDre) Drum J =135 & iia 

w. rH6 



U - 


51, AfrIcaT! Uganda (Schneider) 

/-= 15 « 



52h America; PawneepMy thDlcgical «eng(DeasiiiQre) 
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ee 

58. As i»: Vogul, Besi song (Kane isto) 
1 - '*— 



59 . Am erica; Mainschi.WcrtCftea at work (HornboateQ 



BO.Europe^ Children's sopg 



Bl+l^rres Straits: D«!^th aong (Myers) 



62 . AsU: Pamir (SchaeideF) 



e GS^ African Bushman (Kirhy) 


100 



J -j. 

cupf * r f * r f» r r *r nr nr 

64.Africsi Bahanga (Schoeider) 



65. Afri ea: Carney qns.WQrk soog (Schneider) 


OJf. | 



66 . Aslai Toba-Batal; Rowing scngCScbDeider) 



67. New Go i nea: Awetiab iat (E^nat) 

firrJj 'i Qi fi riri 'fjrr ,t 

68. Am erica: Aihnmawi^PnbeTty eoagXd'Harconrt) 
gPP- 
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72. America: Meflomlnee^War 5otig{DcpfimaTc) 



73. Amcri cat Me p otninee^Hynticg meilici ne (D c P^me re) 





77* America: Cocopa^Soeg concerning the Diver {Densmorc) 



luttifl Cli" tu* CU^ 
78.^ia^Scmatsg {KoUnaki) 



79. Bismarck Archipelago; Bainbg (Schneider) 
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Cental C^ngQ^MeJlciDtjsoQgfstho^ider) 




^Crrcjr ' L l iaLi C-rr '■: ir 
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B9. CincaAUB: Love (Lidi) 



00. Alim; Sank] r^r (Zatacvi^] 

JTn- 




92. Africa: E^ypEan Peasant (Schiieiiinr) 





03, Europe! Spain tScbjaeider) 

fr -^ xri-rf '•.n-rni-vi-rj|p 





05. Africa: Flpa (Sdiitelder) 


.gO ir JJ p 
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93. Oceania; Lament for the dead (Hchrabostel) 






101. Africa: Sudan, Keiiunbe (Sdmeider) 
JsiaO 



s 

& 

r-p-l 

11 jn 

t 

■ ^ ■ 1 

c 







§ 

s 



3 


B 

B 

1*' j 

* - ^ —J 


i > ^ J 


t02. AfncaiAcDnlLHerD soag" (Sdmrider) 



char 

103. America: Chippe^'i^ Lcve (Densmore) 
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104, America;MeDoaifaeei Lotc (Denstaore) 
J^ioa 



105. A 4 U; K^rakirgi?^ La^tneat (ZaUevi£) 
I d = aa 




J IDS. Asia: Fainir» Lova-soo^ (Schneider) 





112. Asia: Eenia (Rcimaki) 

J J -n-n . . j J .n. 

-r r-itr f ‘rr 'Cfr ‘crf 
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113« AsiAi (Kniiftt) 




115, Africa; Badiki fScluselder) 


if M 

^ j r r r 

1 1 ^ r 1 

s U 

* 

c 

IJl " 






116* Oceania: Samoa, Son^ oo a tdIcaqo (Kolinslci} 

' j'-nJ JTsr] 




T 


f tj- tLTC r f trtr 



fr f c-j* r f r f c r 

Aala: Na^r^eadtiQnters^sDOg anil rice stamping (Schneider) 


L IIB, Africa: BMhlengwc (Schneider) 
J=i2B 


lid* Africa: Waialcha 

(Schiic idler) 



121* Caucasus: O&eele (Lach) 
JiBe 


Birr 
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122 


.Ettrope: l2tit century trmme)AilAi£JahafifDe$ Africa: Nyamweai 
^ J _ jzl52 fHpmbo&t cT} 


•JJ I M r ij i i j j^ , j 


124. Africa: Wabali fScbueider) 




J j ,j,„.iL^. J 


^ ^ f H ’ 


125. OctaElla: Hureai Feast auDg fScbneider) 





126.Kew Ouiuea: Seplk (SdiDcLder)' 
J = Bg 




^ I i 




fr r r uT‘ t 

129^ Africa: BatEwa-Pygmy(pcliflciderj' 
JrlTrt 
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hJ. J- 

3 J J 


>,J t.jjJ -DJ .. 










« t -j ^ 133. Africa; NgonKSdmeideill 

131, Afrlcat Chewa,War song fSchneider) J-ee _ _ /_ 







aj 

2 



iffil rfH 


S 

r r T/' ■ =!bj 



a 

"J r-^ 









J =104 5 




/- - 


1 







V 










M ^ ^ I ^ 

134» Oceania: Snlomoa laUnds^Eecgara CHcrchostel) 

,^U| 




fl n-riX 

In J r 

1 ^-304 

-- j 

. CHornboateU 




' rr 

rr rr r r 


1^. Aali: Kaga (SebneiderJ 
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137, Oceania: Raiatca, Reiij^ious song' (Schneider) 

J.io* — „« . jnj3.n J nn 


jiUL-Jia 


rciTf F circrxTf ^ r 

j . . ^ jznj I_ )-.jnj3J7 



r rti?* f rcTf f 



liil crt 1 ^amnairt) 
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145. Afdca : fScImelder) 




147. Afr icA: Afooli. MockiOf Soil?fScIme Ider) 



Africa: Scbo fSchoeicler) 
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152, Europe (medieval): Codex Hilelg^ Clama (Angles) 



,y f r * r r f it, r r r t rrf.T 

P 153. Africa: BakarLfO (Schneider) 


j fjj t 






.f r r t 


Drum 


7 cir 



r # LTf * * r * c:/r i j r * * c/ r 

15-V New Guiuea: St Matbiaa^ Death vong (Schneider) ^ 



155. .Oceania: Renoell Island (Burrowe) 
J=16B 



156. Oceania: Marquesas (Schaeider) 


r r LT 



157^ ^ia± Sema Kag^i Womeue so&f (Schnetder) 

■ / 3 JJ ' i JJ -HJ - 


$ 


/7S 


f r □’CT' f r- FT err - r T~crz 

158. Caucasus^ Ahldiaz (Lach) 

^=144 



159. CaucaeiJs: ImcretlaTLacb) 
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16D« CtliCiBUs: GeDrf^.Dxt^ {Dirr) 

1 / J 



IQlp Ee^rcpe^ Codex Lax Verbum 

•j j. ,j fj j.j fj, j j-j j-, 



Q 162, Africa: BushcflantMuaical Eow{Kirby) 


T^kci 





J a J J 

lS3.IodoiiaLa^EaTth-zMiei{Bran^tTBi^^ 




^ rrrr r u' r r^ rr ' ^ 

1613. Africa: Coast, HTuttiDg son^ 

1S4. ABia: Floresj ItylophoDe iKunst) _ 

- N f ll p .T 2 ^-A 




^ 'tfr 

with satasa accompaaiincnt (Schneider) ——- - 

nn n ^j^nn JHJ] n n 



16S, Africa: Bamalete. Eeed flnte eeasemble (£jrhr) 

■‘‘■’•J J jj. jj. I j-i I 
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1 S 0 . Africa : Bechnana^ 4 reed fLuiea, (Kirby> 



^ T T 

189» South Africat 2 XyZophonei (Kirby) 





n i«« 
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179, Asia: Eaatera Moogoliap The blue bBaaerfEmsheimer) 



174. African Liberia, 
tforodferrog) 



ba*ji-Ji-bo 


176. Africa: Duala, DtuiD orchestra (Schneider) 


Small drtim 


. r 3 






]h-kb dl-w6 




f 

1 * fO 


Medium dram 


Deep drum 


i j"^ j~] ’f’*! 

^ lb - kb di-wc i ^ yb 

i r?. j j 


b - ha lb * kF^A 


Deep drum * 


r r 


r 


Vj^ dance with jcy 


Yeu dance with joj 


176, New Guinea: Ncr-Pipdap Drum ii^nai (Schmidt) 

loud *1 U Itf*** invitation to 

aoft I I |**i *k| ^ tobacco - coking 
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THE MUSIC OF FAR EASTERN ASIA 

1, CHINAS 

By Laurence Picken 


INTRODUCTION 

In spite of considerable difference between the musical pmetiees of 
one locality and another, the vast territory of Far Eastern Asia — 
China, Mongolia, Tibet, Shinjiang (I)** Shikang (2), Korea, Japan, 
Indo-China, Sianip Burma, Malaya, Java, Bali, — can be re¬ 

garded, with respect to its musical culture, as a unit, to be compared 
and contrasted with India perhaps on the one hand and western 
Europe on the other. A wave of musical culture seems to have swept 
over China to the seaboard of the great land-mass of Asia and beyond, 
so that there survive at the present time, on the periphery, types of 
orchestras and habits of polyphonic treatment which have vanished 
almost entirely from the central region. 

^ Recent accounts of Chinese inusic arc: Kenneth Robinson, 'ChEncstsche 

Mij5i< L Geschkhtliehe Eniwickluits von der Fralizeit{StLang-£>ynaMie> bis mm Endc 
der Han-Zeit (IS23 a. Chr, bis 206 p. Chr.> (Deutsche Ubs. und Brarb.: Hans Eckardt)% 
Dig Msisik in tmd Oggt^rwartf li (ed. Friedrich BIttme) (KasaJ imd Basel, 

1952), columns lI^S-1205. This account h based dirtcllx On the Chinese sources. H. 
Eckardt, 'Chinc&ische Muiik, U. Vom Ende der Han-Zeit bis iiun Fnde dcr Sui-Zeft 
(220-611)- Dtr Ekibnich weaUkher MusitV ibid., ooliimm l20S"7r*tJ^ Dk/Tang-Zeit 
(618^7). Die Rollc der UTSU&ndbehen (Hu-^Musik. Dk Zjehn Drehester. Die MtisUt 
der Z™ Abteiluogen. Akadeinkn imd Kewemtorien',ihid.,coluiiiEis 1207-16; F-C. 
Oosaley-HolUfid, "Cbiuesc Musk', Cravc'i Dictionary of Music and Muiidans (edL E. 
Blom), ii (LoodoEi, 1954}^ pp. 219-^. Dr, Eckardt's bibliopaphy includes a vduabk 
selection of recent Japanese publicatiDiis, and materials on central Asian music and 
East-West muHcal Interchajige. Mr. CrcKak>-Holland''s bibliography is virtimlly com¬ 
plete for works In European languages. 

* Figures in tntu^eis refer to serial entries in the Glossary of Charactei^ p. 190. The 
System of Roman^ion adopted here is that pdrmirily due to Professot Jaw Yuanrenn 
of the Uni¥ersity of California. Its main feature is that the tones are mherenl in ihe 
spcUiog as they are hi The spoken word. Knowing the system, ihe Rofnanized form can 
be read in its coiTBct toneg thus reducaria an^bi^ity. Typog^phkally this system has 
the advantage that it avoids the use of all aspimtes, diamEic signs, and supetscript 
numerals. Some farnOkr words appear in new guise: Jou « Chou\ Hann — Han*p 
Wey Wei\ Tamg ™ Tan^. Sonq — Sung^; chyn = cbVinV pyipar — p'F-pV, 
ahku — hsiatF, sefa « Symaa Chian — Sre^-ma* Ch‘icn\ Ju Shii — Chu* Hsi*. 
Again, the two types of pitch-pipes^ previously written alike as Id, but pronounced in 
two diJferent loucs: Iti* and I0\ are dMerentiated as leu and huh. A guide to the system 
will be found In W. Siiuon, Tke New Officml Chinese Latin Scripr, Cwayeu Romaizyh 
(London, 1944). 
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Tliis interpretation of the total musical picture of the Far East is 
to a considerable extent explicit in the surveys of Far Eastern music 
made by Sachs.^ Though the course of the exposition adopted here 
has been largely determined by this interpretation, it must not be 
accepted as more than a working hypothesis. 

PREHISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY OF THE FAR EAST 

rh?na is to be regarded as a continent apart, turning her back on 
the rest of Eurasia, more isolated even than India; and it is this geo<> 
graphical setting which has determined the main features of Chinese 
tustory ’ Behind her natural barriers there developed a culture of such 
integrity that when, in the fourth century, invaders and conquerors 
came, it was they who were absorbed; and thus it has always been. 
The Chinese of Tamg (3) times was an entirely different person, 
ethnically speaking, from the Chinese of Chyn (4) and Hann (5) 
because of this constant absorption of invaders from the north 
and conquered peoples in the south ’ 

Palaeolithic sites have been found in the Ordos region, and it is 
known that neolithic civilizations Nourished in Mongolia as well as 
throughout the Yellow River valley. At the time of the development 
of high civilization at the turn of the third millennium B.c., the 
Chinese, or rather, the Proto-Chinese, differed from surrounding 
peoples in the superior organization of their agriculture rather than 
in physical character. Even at the present time they have linguistic 
relatives all over the Far East; indeed it is customary to recognize 
a Sino-Tibetan language-group which includes, on the one hand, 
Chinese and the various Thai languages of southern China and Indo- 
China and, on the other, the Tibeto-Burman languages of Tibet 
and Burma and (in China proper) of the LuoLuo (6) and Mosuo (7) 
peoples of Yunnan (8) and Syhehuan (9). This group does not by 
any means embrace all the mongoLoId peoples of China, however. 
Not included in it arc the Turoo-Mongob of the Gobi Desert, 
and the Miau (10) and Yau (II) peoples of southern and south¬ 
western China; the linguistic affinities of the two latter are still 
uncertain. 

The invasions of north China in historic times all came from 

* IV History of Musical IfufTMmmts (Sew York^ The Hise of Mmie in the 
AndtRf WorM, East nnd (New York. IMJ), 

* R. Gmtsset, L*Aiie orieniale des origioes au XV* si^cle (Foiis^ p. LJP, 

* G. Haloun^ * Die R^on$tmkiion der cbinesiidien Urge$d^tiEc duich die Chinesm 
Japaidseh-DeuUche Zeitschrififi^ Wlssensdi^fi tmd Tedttxik, lii CKjOIk, 1923), pp. 241- 
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Mongolia or Manchuria, never from Shinjiang (Turkestan); that is 
to say, the invaders were always barbarians, never bearers of high 
civilization, such as were the merchants or pilgrims, transmitters of 
cultural gifts of the highest importance—mathematics. Buddhism, 
music. See .—who passed along the Silk Road or the Buddhist Pilgrim 
route. 

This pressure from the north provided an incentive to the progrss* 
sive sinicizatioa of southern China and perhaps led to the constant 
movement southwards of earlier offshoots of the mongolold stock, 
the Proto-Chinese or, more generally, the palaeomongoloids. Among 
these one may perhaps include the Proto-Malays. The Japanese are 
also sometimes grouped with the palaeomongoloids. A number of 
characters suggest that they are a branch of the mongoloids separated 
off at a very early date; it is known that they are not the original 
inhabitants of much of the territory they now occupy. 

Coming south to fndo-China and Indonesia, it is certain that the 
present ethnic complexity of this region goes back to prehistoric 
times. In addition to Negritos, the most ancient inhabitants seem to 
have mcluded relatives of the present inhabitants of Australia, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia. A second and later wave of prehistoric immi¬ 
grants to this region brought the Proto-Malay element, to be found 
in the present Bataks and Dyalcs of the islands, and in the Cham and 
other vanished peoples of the mainland. These folic are in many 
respects mongoloid; their ethnological position is uncertain, but they 
may perhaps be placed at the base of the mongoloid stock. They have 
a bamboo culture, and this fact may perhaps be important as an 
indication of aflinity with the third wave of immigrants, the brachy- 
cephalic mongoloids, who also have to some extent a bamboo culture. 
These entered across the north-west frontier of Indo-Chlna, and it b 
possible that they brought with them the first Bronze Age culture to 
reach Indo-China. As compared with Europe this culture arrived 
comparatively late. 

At the time of the unification of China at the end of the third 
century b.c., the southern limit of Chinese territory scarcely extended 
beyond the Yangtz (12) River. Not until Hann times was southern 
China added to the Chinese domain; but by Ill B.c. Annam, in 
Indo-China, had been annexed. The Chinese continued to dominate 
this region during Hann times and from then until the tenth century. 
As early as the second and third centuries of our era, however, the 
colonization by the Hindus of Burma, Siam, Indonesia, and the coast 
of Indo-China, had begun and reached a peak in the fourth and fifth 
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centuries,* so that from the carli^t there has been a clash of 
cultures in this area. 

The presence of the Ainu in northern Japan must not be forgotten 
even in this brief sketch of Far Eastern ethnology. They are not 
mongoloids and have existed in their present position since before the 
arrival of the Japanese. 

Considering the ‘continent' of China, Indt^China, and Indonesia 
as a whole, evidence points to a constant movement southward of 
more or less mongoloid peoples. To diifusion in other directions may 
be ascribed the colonization of the American continent: the Eskimos, 
and the Indians of North and South America are mongoloids whose 
affinities with the Pacific area, in the widest sense, is exhibited, among 
other characters, in their armoury of musical instruments. With the 
exception of a few instruments of universal occurrence all these (or 
their close relatives) are to be found exclusively in China, the territory 
between China and India, the Malay Archipelago, and the Pacific 
Islands. Of the instruments used by Americau Indians 50 per cent, 
occur In the Burmese hinterland and adjacent countries.* 

In the light of this short account of ethnological relationships in the 
Far East, it is surely not surprising to find a marked unifomilty in 
musical culture over the whole area, particularly with respect to more 
primitive features. It is known that primitive characteristics of musi¬ 
cal culture are often preserved with great tenacity by peoples other¬ 
wise at a high cultural level: European folk-song, for example, retains 
extremely primitive features.* The persistence io China proper, in 
spite of constant contact with other musical cultures (via Turkestan), 
of the characteristic minor third pentatonic genus, with the fourth as 
the dominant melodic unit, is the expression in musical terms of that 
vigour in her autochthonous culture to wluch, at the beginning of this 
section, her powers of absorbing conquerors and conquer^ were 
ascribed. 

THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

The views on music held by the Chinese in antiquity were remark¬ 
able in that its essence was conceived to be not sound but a trans¬ 
cendent power. To a considerable extent this view of the nature of 
music survives even to this day. The music of the seven-stringed 
zither (p. 90) tends constantly towards imagined sounds: a vibrato is 

’ G. Coodis, iMt £iatt tTIndoeklHg et (Paris, ISMS), pp. 3£, St. 

• The Hlst&ry pf Musical iminamnn, p. 2Q3. 

* Sachs, The Riie of Mu^c in ihe Ancieiti p. 256, 
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prolonged long after all audible sound has ceased; the unplucked 
string, set in motion by a suddenly arrested glissando, produces a 
sound scarcely audible even to the performer. In the hands of per¬ 
formers of an older generation the instrument tends to be used to 
suggest, rather than to produce, sounds. 

As early as the date of compilation of the JouUi (13) {Hie Cere¬ 
monial of the State of Jou} in the third century b.c., a system relating 
musical sounds to the order of the Universe had been worked 
out. Its elaboration forms part of that scientific systematiaation of 
knowledge which took place between the fifth and the third centuries 
B.C. (the period of the Warring States), after the decay of the feudal 
system and at a time when the process of fusion to form states^ had 
already begun. At a very ewly date, at least as early as the Leu Shyh 
Chumchiou (14) {The Spring md Autumn of Leu Buhwei (15)), 239 
B.C., a theory was devised by which the cotes of the Chinese 
musical wxirld could be derived from a fundameutal pitch-pipe by 
simple arithmetical operations. The orderly generation of sounds 
from a fundamental by this procedure was equated with other types 
of order in the Universe; with the four directions, with the categories 
of substance, with the orderly sequence of the seasons.* 

(F) Autumn 
(Q Spring 

(G) Winter 
(D) Summer 

This system was extended and worked out in a manner analogous to 
that of similar systems in India, Islam, ancient Greece, and the 
Christian Middle Ages. 

In an attempt to preserve the harmonious correspondence between 
their system of sounds and the order of the Universe, the Chinese 
were early faced with the problem of fixing an absolute pitch. The 
pitch-pipes were not only of standard Length but of standard capacity, 
and it is understandable that the Imperial Bureau of Music became 
part of the Imperial Bureau of Weights and Measures. 

The belief in the power of music to sustain (or if improperly used 
to destroy) Universal Harmony was but an extension of the belief in 
the magic power of sounds. As a manifestation of a state of the soul, 
a single sound had the power of influencing other souls for good or 
in. By extension, it could influence objects and all the phenomena of 
Nature. Symaa Chian (16) (163-85 a.c.) describes two zither tunes of 

*• Halouo. Op. dC, 1^, 243-^ 

* Sachs, Hit Rist efMusk, p. 110. 
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magic power when the first was played, two groups of dght blacic 
cranes appeared at the opening strain; at the second straiD, they 
stretched out their necks and cned, extended theLr wings and began 
to dance. 

The conditions under which the zither might be played (up to fifty 
years ago) were originaily of magical significance, but gradually 
their significance was forgotten until they became merely symbolic of 
the ideal way of life of the literatus.* In Ming (18) times the playing 
of the zither was forbidden to women (though that did not prevent 
their playing It), and it was forbidden to perform before any but 
cultur^ persons. The fact that the zither became the favourite instru¬ 
ment of Taoist and Buddhist monks meant that it exchanged Its 
more ancient magical associations for those of the monastery, but 
that it retained at all times the power to oommaod a respectfu] hearing. 

The categoric of hieratic and popular music arc to distinguished 
in most cultures. In antiquity as in recent times, but China is perhaps 
unique in the extent to which ritual music came to be regarded as an 
effective regulator of the harmony of the Universe in general and of 
the State in particular, so that the first duty of the Ruler was to look 
to the perfect maintenance of tradition in the execution of the music 
and ritual of the State. 

CHINESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

The earliest Chinese documents (c. 1300-1050 B.C.) are inscriptions 
on fragments of bone recording the decisions of the tortoise-bone 
oracle. A number of these contain characters either certainly or pos¬ 
sibly depicting musical instruments, and it has been suggested that 
they provide evidence for the use of drums struck by a drum-stick, 
beUs on a wooden stand struck by a stick, suspended triangular stones 
struck by a padded stick, and a horn struck with a stick,^ 

Excavarions on the famous Shang (19) sites in the plain of north¬ 
east China at Anyang (20) have yielded sonorous stones {ching) (21) 
(pi. 4 (i)) and a globular fiuie (jAiun) (22) (pL 3 (c) and (d)). The 
former are L-shap^ slabs of calcareous stone which (according to the 
pictographs in bone inscriptions) were hung from a frame and struck 
with a padded stick. The shim from the Shang site is banel-shaped 
and about 2i inches high, carved with an ogre-mask. Hollow, with 

* Symaa Chiin, JT v*. Translated in R. fL wn Cutilc, The Lore 

fl/ ih€ CMvif Uiic (TdeyOp J940), p+ 137. 

* R. H. van GuIiJt, op. dtp pp. 134-4S. 

■ E. U* Gibson, 'Musk und Musi^ Lnftntmenta of 5haAS"p afTkg Norik 

Chino Eranck of th^ dsiaiic Ixvfii pp, &-18. 
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an apical blow^^hole and five finger-holes in the side, tt is saJd to pro¬ 
duce the note-series : do re mi fa sol} 

In many of the folk-songs and dynastic songs from the Book of 
Songs {Skyjing) (23)—often said to have been selected by Confucius, 
but probably only used by him foe purposes of instruction—^refer¬ 
ences to music occur specifically mentioning some of the instru¬ 
ments supposed to be represented in the bone characters or found in 
Shang sites. According to Sachs’s tentative chronology of primitive 
instruments, flutes with holes, and drums, such as are mentioned in 
these songs, belong to the middle neolithic stratum; they occur in 
neolithic sites and are distributed over several continents. The sonor¬ 
ous stones are also included among neolithic instruments. In some 
songs there are references to bells; these are the Bronze Age counter¬ 
part of sonorous stones. 

,Whistle flutes of clay, with or without finger holes, occur in China 
as children's toys. One type from Shandong (51) without finger holes 
and in the form of a bear is shown in pi. 3 (/). In Shikang there is 
a whistle flute with four finger holes in the form of a frog; and there 
are specimens with two finger holes from Gueyjou (24) in the form 
of a bird. The fact that in each case the whistle has the shape of an 
animal may well be significant. Such clay whistle flutes are also to be 
found in central America and may be a legacy from a late neolithic 
substrate, A bamboo whistle-flute is reported to have been seen in 
funeral processions fifty years ago.* 

The Shang were overthrown by the Jou (25) about 1050 b.c., and 
many songs in the Shyjing suggest a considerable increase in the 
number of instruments used by the Jou (1050-255 b.c.). In addition 
to sonorous stones and stone-chimes, bells and bell-chimes, their 
idiophones include the percussion clapper {chongdwui (2Q (pi. 4 (a) 
the trough (juA) (27) resembling a rice-pounding mortar with pestle; 
and the tiger (yeu) (28), with a serrated strip of wood along its 
back, thrice scraped to mark the end of the music. Scrapers (accord¬ 
ing to Sachs) are idiophones reaching back to the sliest neolitto 
stratum; there Is some evidence that they have a life-giving signifi¬ 
cance as charms. The Jou armoury of instruments also included 
chordophones, for the existence of which in Shang times there is no 
evidence. Thus the first of the songs (in the traditional order) refers to 
welcoming the noble ladyi ‘With chyn (29) and je/j (30) we hearten 

* H. G. Crwl. (i/OWraJ (New York, 1937). p. 99, . , , , 

* A, C. Moule, 'A LiJt of the Muskal Sfld tuber Sovitd-ProdoctnR liatnmtenii or 
the Chitieso', Joufiial ef tht North Chiita Branch o/ the Rayai Asiatic Saeivy, raxu 
(I9g«), pp. j-lfiOl 
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her.’ The two instruments' referred to are both hALT-^tube zithers (using 
Sachs’s nomenclature) of which the former (or a descendant) is still 
in use as the classical seven-stringed zither (chyn) (pi. 3 (a) and {b) 
and the latter (re/j) survives in a descendant with thirteen brass 
string, the Jen^ (31). New aerophones include the mouth-organ, 
sheng (32) (pi. 3 (e) and (/), and pi. 4 (a)), two cross flutes, yah (33) 
and chyr{34)y a double pipe, goan (35), and the panpipes, shiau (36). 
(The modern jA/aa, a vertical flute, is shown in pU 3 (g) and (A). 
Several sorts of drum, includuig one of earthenware, are mentioned. 

From the Yilii (37) (HUex^nuLCerenujmie^, edited at the latest In 
the third century b.c., we have the following description of the distri¬ 
bution of the orchestra at the great archery tournament: 

On the day before the shoot are suspended, for the musicians, to the 
east of the eastern steps, facing west, the sonorous stones associated with 
the mouth-organs^ south of these are the bells (jong) (3S) associated 
with the mouth-organs, and south of these are other bells (bok) (39): all 
these are aitangt^ in order towards the south. West of the eastern steps 
a drum is set up; it is beaten from the south. The answering drum (AyQ (40) 
is to the east of this ; it is struck from the south. To the west of the western 
steps are the sonorous stones associated with laudatory declamation; they 
face east. To the south of these are bells and to the south of these are 
other bells (6oA); these are all arranged in order towards the south. To the 
south of all these a drum is set up; it is struck from the east. To the north 
of this is the starting drum byi. A drum is set up to the east of the western 
steps, it faces south. In the space between the set-up drums are the bamboos 
[flutes and mouth organs, presumably]. The hand-drum, laur (41) [struck 
by two buttons on two strings] rests on the western cords supporting the 
sonorous stones associated with laudatory declamation.' (See pL 4 (6)>) 

The chyn probably bad but five strings ongjoally, the number being 
later increased to seven. The seh had twenty-sLx strings of silk-gut. 
The jengy which survives particularly in southern and south-western 
China,* has thirteen brass strings and seems to be a small version of 
the seh’, it is the only one of the half-tube zithers which includes the 
bamboo determinative in its ideograph. This may perhaps be regarded 
as support for the theory that it was originally made from an inter¬ 
node of bamboo divided down the middle into two half-cylinders. 

The mouth-organ, sheng,* is always symbolized by a gourd (as the 

* Cf. The Mistery of Music in Soustd (H.M.V.), i, side 1, • YilU, vii. 

* R. H. van Ctilik, ‘Brief Note on the Chntg, the Chioese Small Cilhcr*, nye Onsaku 
Kfitkya, ix (Tokyo. 1931), pp. lO-ZS- 

* F. W. EaslUke, The "Sho" or ChiocK Reed (Honj Kong, 

iaa2~3k pp. 13-41: L. C. Goodrich, The Chinese Sbdna and Western Musical Idsitu- 
mcnt$‘, CAina Mag<tziiw, xvii (New Yoris, 1941) pp, 10. 11, 14; L. M. Tnyoor and S. 
KJihibe. 'On ihe Four Uakoown Pipes of the She (Motitll Orjan) used id Ancient 
Japanese Cowt Ma»c', TtyS Oogakit KtnkyS, «(Tokyo, 1931), pp. 22-33, 
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skim is by clay, aod the flutes by bamboo) aad at some period a gourd 
formed (and in some places sdll forms) the wind-chest; among a 
number of primitive people playing the instrument today, however, 
the wind-chest is made of wood, and in China and Japan it is often 
made of lacquer. Thirteen jOt jso^ender bamboo pipes,. difTeiing in 
length, are arranged so that each opens into the wind-chest by an 
aperture coveted by a free reed oLcoppcr (pi. 3 (/)). A small hole 
in the pipe near the leed is stopped at will, so that a sufficient back 
pressure can be produced for the reed to be set vibrating when the 
pressure in the wind-chest is raised or lowered by blowing into' or 
sucking the mouth-piece. The rajd may be tuned by weighting with ■ 
wax (pi, 3 (/))■ The number of pipes has varied considerably in 
China at different epochs, and among non-Chinese tribes the number 
is much less at the present lime (see pi, 6 (i) and (0), They are so 
arranged that the lower notes can be accompanied by their octave or 
fourth or fifth. The ressilura of the modern Chinese instrument is 
soprano, but it is very probable that the early forms were of consider¬ 
ably lower pitch. It is known from late Bronze Age figured drums, 
probably of the fourth century found in northern Annam,* 
that the sheng in use at that time closely resembled the large 
forms found among the tribes-peopte in southern China at the 
present day, and accordingly must have had a range approximating 
to D-d. 

Mention must also be made of the Jim (42), a stringed instrument 
used by the Jou for determining the pitch of bells; it consisted of 
strings mounted on a resonating table, 7 feet long. 

The political unification of China brought about between 250 and 
220 B.C. by King Jenq (43) of Chyn (C/i>’n Shyy Hwangdih) (44) was 
followed by the downfall of the unifier*s dynasty and the succession 
to power of the Hapti, during whose reign extensive contacts with 
various nomadic peoples on the north-western frontieTof the Chinese 
empire, as well as with central and western Asia and India, led to the 
appearance of new musical instruments in Chinese orchestras. Chief 
of these was the pyipar (45), a short lute. It is reported to have been 
played on horseback®- and seems to have been a short-necked in¬ 
strument with a circular body, four strings, and twelve frets. 

* B. Karlsren, ‘The Date of the Early I3<Mig.«o*n Culiuic'. Builetin of tht 
ofFarBosttm Arelmo^y, aiv (SloelOHlin, 1942:). J)f», 1-28. 

* V. Goloubew. *L'Aee du brooae ou TenVin «t dons to Nofd-Anniiiii’, BuHttUt ^ 

ritelt fntttfaise dt Vixtrlmt orUm, Wti* (Haaoy, 1929), pp. 1-46. ^ 

. • Lioc Shi, SkyhntiHS (4$). S« L. E. R. Picicea, 'The Orietfi of the Short Lute , 
So<ritty jMirnal, ™ (1 ^55), pp, 32—iZ. 
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Jing Farog (47), Imperial Secrctacy in 45 B.C., devised a stringed 
instrument after the fashion of a seh, the Joen (41), in functioa resem* 
bling the Jim of the Jou, for it was used to fix the sound of the sixty 
notes into which Jing Famg divided the octave (p» 96). 

Some of the earliest representations of zithers, stone chimes, skeitgt 
vertical flutes, panpipes, and the drum known as ittgguu (49) occur 
in the shallow bas-reliefs from Hann times on the walls of the Wuu ' 
(50) family tombs in Shandong (51) province.^ On other Hann reliefs 
cross-flutes occur. In some of these Hann scenes the chyn is shown 
with but five strings. 

By late Wey (52) times, that is, some two centuries after the over¬ 
throw of the Chinese empire in the third century A.D. by iDercenaries 
settled on the northern fVontier, the pyipar begins to appear in bas- 
reliefs as a four- or five>stiinged, pear-shaped, bent-necked lute and 
may have resembled the gaku biwa of the Japanese court orchestra— 
an instrument over 3 feet in length. 

A vertical angular harp also came to China in late Wey times, and 
representations are to be seen in the frescoes at Duenhwang (S3) and 
on many stelae of the sixth century a.D.^ According to size the harp 
had sixteen to twenty-five strings and is referred to in Chinese texts 
as konghour (54) (pi. 5 (n)). It did not establish itself in China as 
did other instruments originally imported in court orchestras from 
abroad. 

The Shoosooin (Nara, Japan) preserves several Chinese pyipars 
of Tamg date (a.d. 600-900). This was an era of extensive inter¬ 
course between China and central Asia. Many new instruments and 
many types of orchestra were introduced, usually associated with 
their own dancers, jugglers, or acrobats, characteristically costumed. 
The size and composition of these orchestras is known from Tamg 
frescoes in the Thousand Buddha Caves at Duenhwang and from the 
Tamg histories. 

Toy globular flutes with two finger holes occur in Tamg kiln-sites 
in the neighbourhood of the provincial capital of Syhe^uan. Two 
specimens are shown in pi. 3 (</); both have the form of quast- 
humao heads. They furnish an instance of the survival as toys of 
ancient musical instruments whose ritual use has been forgotten. 

Relatives of the pyipar in use at the present time, and possibly 
introduced in Tamg limes, are the yuekehyn (55), a four-stringed flat 

' ' H. E. Femali, ‘Ancient Chinese Musical InstTuments’, Mitstum Jourmt (Phili- 
detpfaix. 19SS). Repriniod in Hsiao Ch'ien, A Harp trith a (London, 

1944), pp. 395-440. 
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lute, the strings of which are said to be tuned in pairs a fifth apart; 
and the sinahym (56), a threostringed flat lute, played with a jade 
plectrum; the strings are tuned: do fa do or do re la. 

To the same period of importation probably belong the variom 
bowed instruments, of which a considerable variety are in use in 
China today. Bowed instruments are first mentioned in Persia in the 
ninth century,*- and a reference to a bowed zither, related to Hh^jengt 
occurs in a Chinese account of a Khitan orchestra playing at the 
Chinese court about a.d. 900. An instrument of this kind was in fairly 
common use in Pekin up to fifty years ago.* 

Bowed lutes (that is, fiddles) arose at a slightly later date, and aU 
varieties found in China arc known collectively as hwuchyn (57) 
(‘barbarian' chyn)t suggiestlng that the instrument came to China 
from central Asia. The ellkwu (58) is perhaps the commonest form of 
hwuchyn? It has a hexagonal tubular wooden body a few inches long, 
one end of which is covered with snakeskin, the other end is open; 
the whole acts as a resonator. The handle is inserted into the body at 
right angles to its long axis. There are two strings of silk'gut tuned a 
fifth apart, stopped by the fleshy part of the fingers, and the hair of the 
bow passes between the strings. The instrument is played with con* 
slant vibrato and glissandi and has a veiled tone of great beauty. 

It is interesting to note that a dulcimer in use in south China today 
bears the name of ymgehyn (59), the * foreign’ zither. It resembles the 
Persian dulcimer known as saniir, but its distribution on the south¬ 
eastern seaboard suggests that it reached China from the sea rather 
than from central Asia. 


HISTORY OF THEORY AND NOTATION 
The writings of Leu Buhwei from 239 B.C. contain an account of 
the making of the pitch-pipes by Ling Luen (60): ling means music 
or musician, luen is a rule or to rule.'* The name and the person were 
invented in the course of that scientific reconstruction by the Chinese 
of their own prehistory which occurred in the period of the Warring 
States abeady referred to (p. 87). There are no grounds for regardmg 


^SaKta,77ieHIstoryqfMafiealIn3mimtttts.p.2i6, ^ __, 

* A, C. Moulc. op. dt. p. 120. &i Ktotioa le a number of point# m the hrttov of 
Chinese instnwPHitoseeT. Noriind, ’Beitrtgie zur diiorasdira Insirumeoimps^te, 
Svemk Tidtkfifi Jdr xv (19J3X 

The Muskal SigniTKance of Ardiaic Cbinese Jadc» of the I'f'Djak Typo. Artibm Aiiar, 


xvil/2(A3Cona, 19S3).pp. IS'SO. rM 

' A hwuekyn leads the ensembk in The Htitory of bt i, side 3 (W. 

* G, Haloun, Tothazet and /ndogrrmanpi (Leipzig, 192^, pp, 156 H. 
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the so oHieii cjuoted from I<eu BiUiwei ss other thou e 

i^tioaalizatioti; it does not concern a historic figure nor does it 
include any precise geographical iudicaiiotis—the terms usually trans¬ 
lated as place names are in fact general terms for geographical 
features: 

He [Music Ruler] gathered bamboos in a valley on a mountain pass, 
taking those grown of uniform bore and thickness, and cut between two 
nodes; the length of the piece bemg three inches and nine tenths, he blew 
it, making this to be the do of Yellow BeU [the fundamental of the Chinese 
system],^ 

At the present time the scale most characteristic of the Far East (as 
defined at the beginning of this chapter) Is pentatonic without semi¬ 
tones, consisting of three whole tones and two minor thirds, the 
thirds being separated by one or two whole tones. The scale has the 
form: 

do « mi sol la. 

The ancient names for this series, as pronounced today, are: 
gOHg shang Jeau Jyy yeu. ( 62 ) 

The evidence for the existence of five-note melodies in early Jou times 
is confined to references to the ‘ five dcgrees^ and to the names of the 
five notes in texts compiled in the third or fourth centuries b,c. The 
same texts contain references to the seven sounds or the seven ' begin¬ 
nings and it has been supposed that these indicate that a seven-note 
scale with two semitones was known even In Jou times. The first 
definition of the notes is that given by Symaa Chian in the second 
century b.c. 

The process by which the lowest note (YeUow Bell) engendered the 
rest of the notes in the Chinese system is also described in the writings 
of Leu Buhwei: To the three parts of the generator add one part, 
making the superior generation. From the three parts of the generator 
reject one part, making the lower generation.** The inteipretation of 
this passage is that the complete note-series (of which the names are 
ako given) w'as obtained by cutting bamboo tubes (of the same 
diameter) to lengths calculated by alternately subtracting and adding 
one-third of the length of the preceding tube, so that the ratio of the 
length of any pipe to that of the next in the series was as 3:2 or as 3 ‘4 
The notes given by pipes two-thirds of the length of their predecessors 
m the series were said to belong to the inferior generation; these are 

I Shyh Chue/tefilati, v. Cm YacH ( 6 t). 

Iffi Sh^'h OmfKhk>ii, Vi ltil£uh ( 63 ), 
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the sbt female feu (64), made (according to legend) from the singing 
of the female roc. The sbt remaining notes were said to belong to the 
superior generation; these are the six male liuii (65) made (according 
to legend) from the singing of the male roc, Theoreticalljr this pro¬ 
cedure yielded a chain of ascending fifths and descending fourths i 

C D E F# G# A* 

p/\g/\a/\b 

and, if arranged in ascending order, the note sequence; F, FJf, G, 
Gif. A. Af. B, C, Cjf, D, Off. E. 

The liuhleu (66) (the complete note-series) was not a ‘chromatic 
scale’, but an array of all the notes in the Chinese musical firmament 
of the third century b,c. The process of generation described in the 
writings of Leu Bubwei presumably provided an approximate 
theory, satisfying the desire for order of those engaged at that time 
in systematizing the sum total of human knowledge. Similarly, the 
two ‘whole-tone scales’ of the male and female Huh (both ieu and 
Huh are referred to collectively as the twelve liuh) were the result of 
a classification of the series into two groups by origin; there is no 
evidence that the Chinese musical genius at any time found expression 
in melodies referable to whole-tone scales. 

It is certain that melodies making use of various scales must have 
existed before the //uAfeu. The latter provided a theoretical means of 
deriving an array of notes, any one of which (again in theory) could 
act as do (that is, gong) in the five-note series. A pentatonic scale has 
five loci of modal inversion,: that is, the series may begjn (and end) on 
each of the five notes in turn, giving five modes. Each mode takes the 
name of the note which is^nu/fe, which ends melodies in that mode. 
It is probable that the fact that different melodies were in different 
modes had been recognized at a very early date, and that irausposi- 
tiou of the modes, changing the Huh selected as tonic, was practised. 

Obviously, variation in the unit of length on which the length of the 
fundamental pitch-pipe was based at different times must have meant 
that absolute pitch was never attained. Under the Jou the minimal 
length of the Yellow Bell pipe is estimated to have been 20 centimetres. 
Europeans have accepted pitches of F (Amiot), E (Couranl), D 
(van Aalst), E (Mahillon).^ For convenience the value of F will be 
adopted here. 

The fact that so many of the Huhleu bear the name of/oug (bell) 
su gge sts that part of the original note-series may have been a set of 

* For rtfewnces see Bsblio^pbyp pp. 482-3. 
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bells {like the celestas or kettle-gong chimes in the Balinese orchestra). 
It is known that by 500 B.C. bells were cast in sets of six or seven 
members bearing, in some cases, names similar to those of beUs in the 
tiukleu series. It is also possible that the names of the liuhleu were 
originally applied to a note-series differing from the liulileu of Leu 
Buhwei. 

Hmn Djmasty {206 b.C.-a.d, 220) to Swei Dynasty (5S1-6I8) 

While references in Hwaatantzyy (67) suggest that a scale of seven 
notes was known in the second or first century B.c.> there can be no 
doubt as to its use In the time of Jing Famg in 40 b.c. ; nor can there 
be any doubt about the practice of transposition. Jing Famg gives 
an exact definition: ‘At the Winter solstice one takes F (Yellow Bell) 
as do, G as re, A as mi, C as so, D as id, £ as s/ (becoming do) and 
6 as fe (becoming ro), as the notes of the scale. Since the /iuA(s) 
corresponding to the day act In turn as the fundamental, re and so 
follow (the fundamental) in accordance with their nature.'^ 

It was under the Hann emperor Wuudth (6S) (141-87 b.c.) that the 
Imperial Bureau of Music {Yueh/uu} (6E>) was founded. This was 
responsible for supervising rites, ceremonies, and music of all kinds 
(foreign, court, and folk-music); for preparing archives of national 
melodies; and for establishing and maintaining the correct pitch of 
the liuhleu. In an attempt to bring the last note in the cycle of the 
liidi nearer to coincidence with the octave of the fundamental, Jing 
Famg in 40 B,c, increased the number of tiuh from 12 to 60. But even 
when continued through five cycles, the tw'clAh fifth of the fifth 
cycle would still differ from the octave of the fundamental—always 
supposing that a stringed instrument such as Jing Famg used (the 
joen) could be made to produce accurately the sixty theoretical tiuk. 

That some notation or tablature existed in early Hann times is dear 
from the beginning of the story, already referred to (pp. 87-88) of 
Duke Ling (70) of Wey, recounted by Symaa Chian. Ling heard a zither 
tune played by spirits and requested his music master, Jinan (71), to 
write it down for him. Jiuan did so and asked for time to practise it 
Symaa Chian, writing in the second century B,c,, was therefore fami¬ 
liar with some method of zither notation. 

The decay of the practice of ritual transposition during the next 
three or four hundred years may perhaps be correlated with the dis¬ 
turbed state of the empire during the period of the Three Kingdoms. 

' Maunce Coimot, 'Essai histDriijue jw Is TDuaiqud clusique dcs ChisoU' ta 
EiKjvhpidie de Sa (Lavigeac and La Laurswio), panic; i {Tua, 19L3>, 

p, M. 
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Not until the Swei (72) dynasty (581-618) do we again find explicit 
reference to transposition in relation to the lunar calendar. 

In the early part of the sixth century a further theoretic extension 
of the series of tiuk took place^ the cyde of fifths being extended to 
360 Huh I but while some attempt seems to have been made to put into 
practice the system of Jing Famg, the system of 360 /m/i was un* 
doubtedly of theoretical interest only. 

In 587, Jenq Yih (73), Duke of Peh (74), in a memorial on the sub¬ 
ject of ancient and contemporary musical practice, showed how to 
vary the tuning of ih^pyipur C twisting the string-posts\ that is, the 
tuning-pegs) so as to extend the range available, and make twelve 
yum corresponding to the twelve litsh*i and the subsequent forma¬ 
tion of eighty-four systems by transposition, eacb of the twelve Huh 
serving as irutial^^ The term * system ^ (rfi<w) (75) includes both mode 
and key in the Western sense; that is to say, for the Chin^ as for 
the Greeks the notion of a change of mode and a change of pitch were 
inseparable. The twelve keys (F, FJ, G, A, A$, B, C, Cjf, D, D#, 
E) are known in Chinese as the twelve ymn (76); the seven modes are 
the seven diaw (the seven different kinds of systems) and this expres¬ 
sion is identical with that used for the total number of different 
systems (scales in the Western sense) possible, 12x7 = 84 diaw. If 
this appears confusing, it is so even to the Chinese. This is due to 
the confusion between a change in key and a change in mode, which 
arises because on an instrument with a fixed scale (a beU-chime, for 
example), a change in mode must also mean a change in pitch, that 
is a change in key. In due course the proposal made by Jenq Yih was 
accepted, the le^timacy of the seven-note scale was recognized, and 
the practice of transposition was re-established, although this did not 
receive imperial favour and take effect until the next dynasty, that of 
the Tamg. 

Tamg Dynasty (61S-907) 

In 628, the emperor Taytzong (77) approved the eighty-four sys¬ 
tems: the seven notes from below upwards Toms a scale: yimn. In 
generalp the twelve systems of (that is the da mode in its twelve 
keys) all have the true fundamentalp they have no sound lower than 
the fundamental. . . . The twelve systems of re all contain a note 
lower than the initial, this is the fundamental. The twelve systems of 
have two notes lower than the initial; these are the fundamental 


* CcujMi, op. CTL, pt mistnKBlsts^ d^otssion of central Asi^ 

mflucoce in Chuisc see H- G. FimneTi 'Reciprc^ inJVijenM in 
ilM For and Middle East", Journal c?/ the tU>yal pp. 34.7-4^ 
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and re,’^ Each Huh starts a scale of the type; F, G, A, B, C, D, E, F, 
and each of these twelve scal^ is called a yurot. Each Huh also acts as 
each degree of the standard scale in turn, forming the initial to seven 
systems (modes in the Western sense) known as diaw. SLaty of the 
diaw are principal systems founded on the five points of modal inver¬ 
sion corresponding to the five-note scale; the remaining twenty-four 
are complementary systems founded on the auxiliary notes. The dif¬ 
ferent systems are defined by naming the Huh which is followed 
by the degree which names the mode. Thus 'Yellow Bell (F) db' is the 
do mode on F, that is, with F as initial (and fundamental); ‘D# re’ 
is (he re mode on D$, that is, with D# as fundamental (rfo) and re of 
the scale of D sharp (E$) as initial. 

^ A single Tamg music manuscript has been found in the famous 
Thousand Buddha Caves at Duenhwang.* It includes 'EmptyLng- 
the-cup Music’ and is apparently written in a tonal notation, some 
elements of which are IndistlnguishabJe from numerals. This notation 
has not as yet been deciphered. It has affinity with the Souq (78) 
notation used by Jiang Kwei (79) (p. 109) and with that of Ju $hii (80) 
and other Sonq writers, as well as with the gaku biwa notation of the 
Japanese court orchestra (p. 147). The structure of this composition 
will be considered later (p. 105). A tune of this name is mentioned in 
the section on rites and music in the Tamg History (190). 

Sonq (960-1126) and Southern Sbn? (1127-1279) Dynasties 

From the end of the ninth century onwards, the imperial music 
again fell into disorder, and a statement made in 959 reveals that only 
seven notes, forming the Yellow Bell scale, are in use; the other 
eighty-three systems have disappeared . Of many hundreds of melodies 
in the eighty-four systems only nine survived and all of these were 
attributed to Yellow Bell (F) do. During the decline of the Sonq, the 
invading Tartars were practising a simplified version of Tamg ritual 
music, basing their tuning on the pyipar. The Jin (81), who conquered 
the Sonq, made use of a set of twelve hymns for all ritual circum¬ 
stances, comparable to the twelve hymns of the Tamg. In the thir¬ 
teenth century the Mongol invaders were again practising ritual 
transposition. 

In addition to the pyipar notation already mentioned, the Sonq 

1 Coiuant, opi, dc, p, J7. 

* BibtiotbiqiK natlonale de France; Collection Fclliot, No, 3808 v“. Professor In 
Fuluu of PeVIn Nslional Univenity possesses a pbotograpbic copy which t have 
namioed and of whjdi i possess a wriitca copy. 
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poet and musician, Jiang Kwei,^ made use of another notation, prob¬ 
ably of very great antiquity, namely that of the names of the laih. In 
four of his songs he also uses two notes sharpened by one or two 
commas, thereby e:ttending the scale to nine notes (p. 110). In all 
cases the fractional tones are approached from, and quitted for, the 
note below, so that they are heard as a microtonal sharpening of 
two of the notes of a seven-note scale. 

Jiang Kwei is also the first composer for the seven-stringed zither 
whose work survives in a contemporary tablaturc (pi. 5 (A)). This is 
based on these principles: each string is represented by one of the 
numerals from one to seven (82); the action of the right hand-— 
whether the string is plucked with a forward or a backward motion, 
and which of the fingers 1-4 is performing the operation—is indicated 
by abbreviated characters written over, under, or embracing the num¬ 
ber of the string concerned; the string may be open—indicated by an 
abbreviated character written over the complex—or stopped, in which 
case the finger of the left hand doing the stopping, and the point of 
stopping in relation to the nodes of the string, are indicated; the posi¬ 
tion adopted when playing harmonics is indicated by a prefatory 
character, as is the return to the usual position. The tablature of 
Jiang Kwei difiers from that in use today in the very restricted use 
of ornaments and of ligatures, both of which are produced by shifting 
the position of stopping after the string has been set in motion. Jiang 
Kwei*s tablature is transcribed and the work described on p. 111. 

The notation most widely used for flute music and songs, up to the 
end of the empire and the founding of the republic in 1912, first ap¬ 
peared in China in Sonq times. Ju Shii makes use of this notation, 
taken from books of popular music, and equates it with the other 
Sonq notation already referred to, possibly developed for the pyipar. 

Yuan Dynasty (84) (1271-1368) 

In the first Mongol dynasty of the Yuan, the ritual music was 
carefully preserved and the practice of transposition cultivated. It was 
under this dynasty that the diatonic major scale was introduced into 
China as the main mode, and it is in the flute notation associated vdth 
this scale that all music of the theatre is written to this day. The 
characters for the note-series: c'd' e' f' g' a' b' c'd', are given in the 
Glossary of Characters (S4a); alternative forms are omitted. 

In the latter part of the Yuan dynasty, and from the rise of the 

^ Bairihyr Ejmttn Gtche^i, Syhbuh Ti^ngkan (8J) CShonshoi, 1929^. 
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Ming pnwapds, the practice of rittiai transposition again fell into 
disuse. 

Ming Dynasty (I368'’i628) 

During the Ming dynasty there appeared what is perhaps the most 
remarkable of Chinee theoretical works on music: The Handbook of 
Music (85)/ by Prince Ja Tzayyuh (86) of the house of Jenq (87). This 
work, running into nineteen volumes, is a complete survey of music, 
dance, and ritual in ancient China. It attempted a reconstruction of 
the music of Jou times, providing full scores of many ritual hymns, 
and proposed an equal-tempered chromatic scale a hundred years 
before Werckraeister made the same proposal in Europe, Not content 
with establishing a just scale, Ju Tzayyuh reached the concept of equal 
temperament and succeeded in calculating values for the length and 
diameter of a series of equally tempered Iiuh‘. an equal-tempered 
chromatic scale of two octaves. 

This dynasty saw the publication of superb collections of zither 
tunes in tablature.* The number of abbreviated characters in use had 
increased considerably from Sonq times, judging by the single ex¬ 
ample of Souq tablature from Jiang Kwei, This was due to the develop¬ 
ment of the finger technique and to the increased use of ornaments 
and ligatures of various kinds, 

Ching Dynasty (88) (1644-1911) 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, in the reign of Kangshi 
(89), the ritual music was restored, end the practice of transposition 
reintroduced. It was also at this time, Tzayyuh forgotten, that the 
octave was divided into fourteen steps, in an attempt to combine the 
process of derivation through the cycle of fifths with the octave 
standard. This scale differed from that of the fiutes and chimes on the 
one hand and of the stringed instruments on the other, and the oflkial 
melodies of the Ching cannot be played on an equal-tempered k^- 
board instrument without gross distortion. 

At the present time, the ritual music survives only, if at all, in the 
Confucian temple at the home of Confucius at Cheufuh (90). Know¬ 
ledge of the systems has decayed until a majority of the melodies in 
the modem repertoire of the seven-stringed zither arc in the do mode 
on F, Even among zither players, who as a class are knowledgeable in 
the old music, confusion exists between a tuning, a key, and a mode, 

* Ytithliuh Ckyuanshu (!S). 

* R. U. voa Oulik, op. oL, p, 85. 
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lo addition to staff notation imported from the West, the Chinese 
also make use of a sort of sol-fa system developed by the Japanese, 
representing the notes of the diatonic scale by the numerals 1-7. For 
homophonic music this is typographically simpler than staff notation. 
Practically all collections of popular songs published in the past ten 
years in China have been written in this notation. The first four bars 
of Es:. 209 (p. 127) would be written as follows: 

^5 65 r42]5 0 4515 65 4"^15 0 

HISTORY OF THE MUSIC 

Jouard Chyn DyttastiBS {pefore 206 b,C.) 

No specimens of music survive in any text earlier than Tamg times, 
so that OUT knowledge of early and late Jou music is limited to 
descriptions of orchestras, names of songs associated with a particu¬ 
lar ritual or with particular occasions, &c. A passage from the Shujing 
(91), the Canon of DocameniSt provides support for the view that 
Chinese music was essentially ‘logogcnic* in character at a time con¬ 
siderably earlier than the period of classical opera, in describing which 
Sachs makes use of this term> In Shuenn^s Code (92) we read: ‘Poetry 
expresses the will; song prolongs the expression; music depends on 
the prolongation/ In a subsequent chapter* we arc given some idea of 
the nature of ritual music \ 

Kwei [the director of music] said, when the ^tiorous stones are struck 
lightly or heavily, when chyn and sek are struck lightly or heavily, and their 
sounds alternate with human voices, the spirits of the ancestors come, the 
guest of Yu [the emperor Shuenn] takes his place, the crowd of princes 
display their virtu-e in mutual oourtc$y+ Down below* the fiutes [double 
vertical fiutes] and the small drums play together as soon ^ the signal is 
glveo by the wcx>dei> trough and cease as soon as the signal Ls given by the 
tlger-scrapcr. The uiouth-orgaos and the bells play in the intcrvals- 

Prinoe Tzayyuhj writiiig before 1595^ chos^ the Hynan for the 
Sacrifice to Confucius', as played in the sixteenth century, to illustrate 
the ancient practice of transposition. The melody dates from the four¬ 
teenth century and may retain something of the character of the oor- 
responding hymn performed in Tamg times. To suppose, a$ did 
Tzayyuh, that it represents the music of the Jon, 2,000 years before 
his time, would appear unwise^ The hymn illustrates not only trans¬ 
position into five keys other than the initial key (each key being one 

^ Tip /Ktf e/MMsic in tht Ancient p, 137. 

* Sh^ins, Yihhi ( 53 ). 
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tone higher than the preceding key) but also the constant distance of 
a fourth between the accompanying orchestra and the voices. By a 
brilliant emendation of a passage from the Joulii which, though it 
made cosmological sense a$ it stood, made no musical sense, Tzayyuh 
produces the following formula; ‘The instruments play in F, the chant 
is in A sharp... for the sacrifice to the celestial spirits. For the sacri¬ 
fice to the terrestnal spirits the instruments play in G, the chant is in 
C.,. Sachs points out the similarity of this practice to that of one 
type of medieval organum; the organum (originally an instrument) 
accompanied the canius at the fourth or fifth below. 


E*. t77 



This is the first stanza of the hymn quoted by Tzayyuh; the bar 
lines mark the ends of the four-word lines and the commas mark the 
rhymes. In this type of transposition the melody is transposed in the 
Western sense, without change in mode. But Tzayyuh also gives an 
example of transposition involving a change in mode as well as in 
pitch. While the evidence that the Jou did anything of the kind is 
slender, the cf&ct is enchanting, as the following example shows. It 
is the Hymn for the Sacrifice to the Imperial Ancestors*, first in its 
ori^ual form {do mode on F) and then in the first modal transposition 
(mi mode on D);* 


Ex. 178 



* Courant, op, di., p. 102. 


' Ibid.,pp, 114, IIS. 
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One of the most remarkable aspects of the work, of Tzayyuh Is his 
reconstruction of the orchestral accompaniment to the ritual melodics, 
on his own interpretations of ancient tejts and on those of the 
Sonq Confucian philosopher, Ju Sim, Of this reconstruction perhaps 
the most brilliant feature is the elucidation of the ancient practice of 
prolonging a note, on plucked stringed instruments (such as ckyn aM 
seti) whose sound quickly decays, by means of a rapidly eseculcd 
figuration—the procedure known as tsav/mann (94). In a plii^ us^ 
by performers of his day to tune their instruments, the Prince dis¬ 
covered what he believed to be the vestiges of the old tsawnumn\ the 
intervals of the octave and the fifth were played in succession to words 
meaning ‘ the moon is bright, the wind is soft’. The following example 
sets out in score the opening line of the second smnza of the VHimin 
from the Temple of the Ancestors’. The figuration differs in minor 
details from that given by Courant, and the mouth-organ part 
been converted into chords of octave and fifth or fourth. The pitch 
of the mouth-organ may well be an octave lower than that at which 

It h written.^ 

Ejl IBO 


Voice 


Shenf^ 


Ckyn 


StsA 

In addition to the ritual orchestra already desenbed, there was a 
military orchestra, which included many varietiw of drums, bells, and 
cymbals; this was also used in various exorcistic rites. 



Ham (202 B.c.-A.D, 220) 

The imperial orchestra of Hann times comprised four differeut 


‘ O. E Moute, * Moles on itie Tin»<hi, or 

ttr JVof/fc CW»a BwwrA <»/ the Royal *Hni W- 

37-73^ may be coii$clted to€ an acemmt of the Confuciaji ntuaJ m Ji survived ai 


turn of the ocAtufy. 
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sections and employed more than 800 musicians. A great increase tn 
the number and variety of drums in use as compared wi th the previous 
dynasty is to be noted; their designation by lo^ names suggests that 
regional music was played. 

During this period occurred the first stages in the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess which led finally to the development of Chinese opera. As in the 
evolution of Greek drama, a performance originally of religious and 
even of magical significance came to be repeated for the sake of its 
value as entertainment. In Jou times there had existed a ceremony of 
exorcism performed by a wizard, ihe fangshiang (95) r this consisted 
in dances and songs executed by a troop of performers masked as 
animals and led by the wizard. It was made use of on two occasions: 
in the annual nuo (96) ceremony for driving away disease ; and at 
funerals, to drive away the ghost. In Hann texts there appears for 
the first time the expression koeileei (97) used, apparently, as a 
synonym for fangshicmg, and this term survives to the present 
(though written with graphic variants) as a term for marionettes of 
all kinds (98). What is unusual in the history of the Chinese theatre 
is the importance of the puppet theatre as an intermediate step 
between ceremony and entertainment by human actors.^ In Hann 
times the musical accompaniment for the ftmgshiang-koeiieei per¬ 
formance of the gentry probably consisted of an orchestra of strings, 
flute, and handbells. The strings were cA>h, seh, pyipar, and jeng, 
and the flute was a vertical flute, shiau (99), This was the band used 
for military and general purposes in the Court. The shiau and hand¬ 
bells were lacking from the popular orchestra, however, which in¬ 
cluded the mouth-organ and the cross-flute, dyi (1{X)>. It seems 
probable that in the transformation of the koeileei from an exordstic 
ceremony to an entertainment of songs, dances, and music, there 
was also a change in the status of its music from that of the court 
to that of the common people. 

Tamg Dynasty (618-907) 

The only specimen* of Tamg music supposedly transcribed from a 
contemporary document, and having some claim to be regarded as 
authentic, is the melody for the first song in the Book of Songs, printed 
by Prince Tzayyuh in 1596. According to Tzayyuh the melody was 
taken from the edition of the classics engraved on stone in the ancient 

‘ Soiicn K'w-ti. 'L\inEUM etle dfvicIapitHiwu du tbiltn! do iMriarutettochuioao* 
Buttabt da cf/tite fraaco-ddnols linohsiqua. i (Pekm. 19441 do si-ick 

{sirmmafy in 

* The imelDdiH ineKrved by Ju Shii may perhepj be mclinJed here. See p. 109. 
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capita], Shi An (lOtK in Tanig times. Engraving began in 835 and was 
finished in 837«^ 

This melody is one of those which Tzayyuh scores for drum, clap¬ 
per, seh, sonorous stones, and voice. Another score is fo r voice, ckyn, 
seh, two sorts of bells, sonorous stones of two kinds, clapper, mortar, 
tiger, drum, aud small drum. The tune is remarkable in that it con¬ 
stantly avoids re but makes frequent use of both the auxiliary notes, 
fe and si. The chords supplied by Tzayyuh use only notes in the mode. 
Each four-syllable line of the poem is separated from the next by two 
bars of percussion, and there are 3ji bars of percussion at the end of 
each of the five stanzas. The first stanza only is quoted here. In 
Walcy’s translation the text runs; 

‘Fair, fair*, cry the ospreys 
On the island in the river, 

‘Lovely is this noble lady. 

Fit bride for our lord*,* 

The mode is mi on F. The voice sings the top part. 


Ex, 181 



An indisputably authentic relic of Tamg music survives in the 
manuscript from the Thousand Buddha Caves at Duenhwang already 
referred to (p, 98). From externa] features this is a suite in eight move- 
ments, headed as follows; ‘Emptying-the-Cup Music; another slow 
tunc; another tune; quick tune; another tune; another slow tunc; 
quick tune; another slow tune.* These terms may well have a technical 
significance.* With the exception of the first section (‘Empiying-ihc- 
Cup Music’) and the last, each movement includes a repeat and a 

* ProfitStor E. G. Professor of ChiiKSc Ldn£UJi|t= afutJ Hktory in Lhe 

trnivenity of Cambrid^ hfts rtCtnUy (Novtsmbcf 1954) uamioed the stone-cner^ved 
ninth-cemury text of the Book ofSon^s ih Shi Addd my bdiBlf. HcieporU that there ia do 
tract of notation on Uie stOhe&- Tbii dtiCitpiUKy betwccii Prince Tzayyith^s aKoption 
tod the survjvu^ stone-tcjit it Shi An hu also Ihei noted by Ehofessor Inliou of 
the Central Instliuie for Mo$jcolog]C&l Pelcin, Thus the authenticity of Prince 

Tzaj^mh^t Tarn^^ melody remains uncoDfirmed. 

* A, Waky. The &oQk (London, 1937), p, SL 

* This Is undoubtedly the cose for the term here traiufatcd u which survives 

u a dcsignaijon for ^nij movemems In the suites that form part of the repenoiio of the 
Imperial Musiciam of the Japanese Court (p. 147). (Sec H, Taiwbc, Nihon On^aku 
K3wa (Tokyo^ J92fi), pp, 534 IT)- It would be of the greatest inEerest to compare the 
surviving pan^bcKika of the Japanese versions of the *Efnpt3-ing-the4^p Musk* with the 
Taini manuscript. 
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coda. In the Tamg History thb work (or a work with this tide) is 
specifically referred to as a daheheu (102) and is said to consist of at 
least ten movements. 

The structure of this work corresponds to some extent with what 
is known from other sources of the structure of the 'extended 
melody' (dahdteu) of Tamg and Sonq times.^ These orchestral com- 
posidons consisted of a number of movements (piann) (I03)» each of 
which might be divisible into several subsecdons. The character of 
these varied in the different types of dahekeu. The Tamg poet, Bair 
Jiuyih (Po Chii-I) (105) refers to: ‘free prelude’, ‘middle prelude’, 
and poh (106) or 'broaching the theme’. Some types include as many 
as twelve different movements. This structure has been compared 
with that of the suite in western Europe; but a more direct comparison 
would seem to be with the structure of Indian rdgaSt with the Turkish 
fasilt and with the nSba, as it survives in Morocco and Algeria.* 

With regard to this last type of composition, it is interesdng to note 
that the daheheu occasionally included vocal movements. It is surely 
not without significance that the extended melodies of the seven¬ 
stringed zither repertoire are always referred to today as didicheu. As 
we shall see, their structure offers points of resemblance to the struc¬ 
ture of Tamg and Sonq daheheu as inferred from literary sources, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the zither compositions of the present 
day, lasting twenty to thirty minutes, echo an instrumental fonn 
which flourished from the seventh to the twelfth centuries. 

From the period of the northern Chyi (107) {550-77) to the end of 
the Tamg (W5), the music current in court circles on all but state 
occasions was known as hwuj^eh (108): barbarian music. The fact 
that this foreign music was associated with the life of the court makes 
it improbable that the foreign styles had as yet become current among 
the people, though some influence cannot be excluded even at this 
early date. Since the popular music was essendalty secular, it is not 
described in any of the records; but it seems probable that the musical 
accompaniment of the koeileei performances in Tamg times was a 
survival of the court military orchestra of Hann and Wey times.* 

The Tamg emperor Shiuantzong (109) (713-55) maintained a troop 
of 300 actors, founded by himself in 714 and referred to as the Pear 
Garden; and to this period arc traditionally ascribed certain melodies 

‘ Id Foaluu, 'TarnB.&inq DaJidwu jjf Ldiyuan jyi chyi Tzuujy’, Wntidiang 
Dakskyue Ytmfkfa Lugmrwefs Juanhm, i 4 (Dahlii« 1945} (104). 

■ S« p, 93 iUHi The Mine u /Muifc in ike Aneiettf p. 290. A comparison 

with Lbe Tiiiicbh/fm/ is in some rexpectf doser than ivith thcprJjvPp instaiKcd Sach3» 

■ Soucn op. dt* 
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Still cunertt in the Chinese theatre. The following example is part of a 
duet with accompaniment for cross flute, driun^ and gong^ transcribed 
from a gramophone record and ascribed to Shiuautzong himself.^ It 
occurs in the opera, 77je Little Shepherd: 
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mil. 




The purely pentatonic character of this and other operatic melodics 
has been regarded as evidence of their antiquity, but as the examples 
of the Tamg (?) melody **'Faifj| fair”* cry the ospreys * and the Sonq 
melodies of the next section show, it is questionable whether any such 
deduction is legitimate. One would not expect the music of the Court 
of the time of Shiuantzong to be purely pentatonic. On the other hand 
such a melody might well be an echo of the popular koeileei music of 

■ G. Souli^ dfi Moont and A, GaOhard, ThMtrr rt musiijtit mxkrms *n Chine 
(Paris. 1926)^ p. 134. See M+Gfaiiet, f^tejef andennezde ia Chine 1919) 

far cDnimentary (p. 269) and uaitslatiiHi. A slightly djircrent votiod of E*- lt2 U 
recorded in Tfe Huwry p/ Music in Stnmd, iide 2 (c). 
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Tanig times, which indeed seems to have provided the basis for the 
development of classical opera (largely pentatonic) in Souq times. 


TABLE SHOWING THE COMPOSITION OF 
VARIOUS TARNG ORCHESTRAS 
(after In Foalm, op. cit.) 
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The Dumber of each sort of Instrument used is shown in the appropriate 
column. Where a figure in brackets is given, this is the number of eadi of 
as many kindt of instrument as are shown by the aumber outside the 
bracket. Thus, under 'Drums', the Jiouizy orchestra contained one of 
each of S different types of drum; this is indicated in the form: S{L). The 
category 'Other reeds’ includes both oboe* and clarinet-type reeds. 

Though practically nothing of the music of Tarog times has sur¬ 
vived, a great deal is known from contemporary accounts of the 
nature of the orchestras employed in the palace, the number of per¬ 
formers taking part, the costumes they, and the dancers and jug^ers 
associated with particular orchestras, wore, and the names of the 
melodies they played.^ The compositioa of these orchestras has re¬ 
cently been reviewed* and the table above is modified from a table 

> H. Ttefisw, *Daj Mutiklebcn der Tug-Zeit', Sirdea. xiii {Stuttgart, 193S>, See also 
Counnt, op. cil., p. IV2, Sachs, Tfv Risi of Muiie In the Aneieirl Wor^, p. 190, and 
Waley, The l^t ond Titoj of Po Chil-l (UndCD, 1949), pp.tjO-5. ^InFaalmJ.Dp.dt, 
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in thig review. Foreign orchestras in China during this dynasty in¬ 
cluded orchestras from India, Bokhara, East Turkestan, Cambodia, 
Burma, Annam, Tibet, and Mongolia. 

Sonq Dynasties (960-1279) 

This is the first period in the history of Chinese music from wluch 
printed music of the time survives to the present. The famous Sonq 
Confucian philosopher Ju Shii, whose ideas exhibit some aflSmty with 
the monadology of Ldbniz and who may indeed have directly in¬ 
fluenced Leibniz,^ left twelve melodies for twelve songs from toe 
Book of Songs,* The following is a setting of the first song, of which 
we have already seen what is possibly a Tamg version (p. 103) 


Ex. 183 



Tlus melody is in several respects remarkable, It is heptatonic con¬ 
sidered as a whole, but the first stanza is entirely pentatonic and toe 
last stanza is pentatonic except for the last Une: the mode is stated to 
be re on D sharp but Is in fact a mixture of this and do on F. Ju Shii 
ascribes all twelve melodies to a Tamg source and to the rdgn of the 
emperor Shiuantzoog, Kaiyuan (713-741), 

A figure from Sonq tim es deserving of much more attention than 
he has as yet received, either from Chinese or from Western scholars, 
is the poet and composer, Jiang Kwei, the White Stone Taoist. His 
works include Nine Songs for Ytteh (111) (Yueh is toe ancient name 
for Jebjiang and Jiangshi Provinces) written in Usdileu notation J a 
song with zither accompaniment and interlude (p. Ill); and a number 
of tunes in the Sonq pyjp(jf(7)-notation which, though they have 
reedved some attention,* have not as yet been transcribed. 

* E. R. Htighei, Tht Greet Lecmdirg end the Meea-in-detien (l^ndoii. 1942), p. 167. 

* Jti Shii, Yiln Jingfuam Tetigjiee Shyyuett Flan (tlO), Repnoled in the Yeeh Dean 

(168) €f Hwanp Tzuoo (1692), * foUDwiug p. 81. 

* shi^^ i y Chemadao, 'Bainbyr Geebeu Funipuu Biaiui', YaiufilHg Shytiebew (113) 
(PCqnoK. 1932). According to a noeat report ftOffi P*tin [DeMgeng Bam, 7. ix, t9S4), this 
Dotxtiofl now been deciphered; and ■ Bibstantial body of Som) music in the ssaie 
notation has newty been disoovend. 
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Of the nine songs for the people of Yueh, the first six make use of 
only the seven notes of the diatonic scale, the mode being do or re in 
various keys. The text of the following example describes the singer 
awaiting the goddess of the Wuuchang Gulf (112)^ pouring a libation 
and riding the waves. The bar-lines mark the end of the tines (deter¬ 
mined from the sense and from the verse-form); the comma indicates 
the caesura; and the double bar marks the aids of the stanaas. The 
mode is re on G sharp. 


Ex. \iA Tbe Spiiit of du BDkiwi 

A . r t ■ 



Four of the songs of Jiang Kwei make use of fractional tones 
(p* 99). In this example the mode is lo on C. Fractional tones are 
indicated by diamond-shaped notes, following Levis.' 



The single song with zither accompaniment by the same composer 
is prefaced by explicit directions for tuning the seven strings to the 
scale: F G A B d e g. The song is entitled ‘Old Regrets’. It is a 
woman who sings, considering with bi ttemess the passing of her beauty. 
After the first stanza there is an interlude in harmonics for zither 
alone; at the end of this the normal position is resumed and the voice 
enters once more. In the transcription below (Ex. 186) the tabtature 
has been emended, where necessary. All notes not a direct tianscrip- 

* J. M. Levi*, ja# Fmmdati6fO efCkbtst Maskai Art (Ptipio*, 193®, p. ] 7 j. 
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tion from the text are printed small in the transcription.^ The bar-lines 
mark the end of the lines (determined from the sense)* the double bar 
marks the end of the stanzas (explicit in the layout of the text); and 
the comma marks a caesura. The tablature does not indicate the dura¬ 
tion of the notes; the minim valuta are supplied on the principle that 
a note at the end of a line is likely to be prolonged for at least two 
beats of the basic note-value. A change in the direction of the stems 
of successive notes at the same pitch, but played in different posidons, 
indicates that the timbre is change. Though the finger technique is 
rudimentary compared with later zither technique, the variety of posi¬ 
tions in which the same note is taken, and hence the variety of timbre, 
is very considerable. If the example is played on the piano, the sus¬ 
taining pedal and una corda should be depressed until the end of each 
*bar% and as much variety in touch as possible should be given to 
notes at the same pitch. The voice presumably reduced the zither part 
to the range of one octave. 


Ejl 186 





From various sources it is known that the str^t performances of 
the koeileei in Sonq times were accompanied by the music known as 
chingyueh (114).* This was the term used by Swei and Tarng writers 
to cover the oldnstyle (non-ritua!) music of Hann and Wey times; the 
term persisted until Sonq times and was used in contrast to hwuyveh 

’ Vertiom in the Sy)ib:A Tsengkan end in the Chtaagtsiten Ttpugshit have both been 
wahed lo mokios this transcription. See pt 5 (A>. ' Soueo iChi-ti, opt. cit. 
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(barbarian music). The chingyueh orchestra included several instni- 
mcots lacking in the imperial band of Sonq times, such as the fmg- 
sheang (115) (a chime of sixteen pieces of tron),^ skeng, dyi, &c. It 
seems it was in Sonq times that the evolution from the puppet to 
the human theatre occurred, and that this development took place 
through an intermediate step of living puppets, that is, of children 
dressed as adults. Two separate types of performance developed 
from the street entertainment of the ‘ilesh puppets’; each consisted 
of dances and songs. They diifered with respect to the origin of 
their music and of the texts of their songs. One type made use of 
the words of songs originally belonging to the repertoire of secular 
entertainments in the palace—the yam (116) (banquet) music of 
Tamg and Sonq times, but their music was the chingyueh, in which 
the cross'flute, dyi, was the chief melodic Instrument supporting the 
voice; this type is known as Nattcheu (117) (Southern Songs) in the 
repertoire which survives to this day as classical opera. The other type 
made use of the words md music of yannyueh songs, and the chief 
instrument supporting the voice was the pyipar. This was the origin 
of the Beeicheu (118) (Northern Songs) of the repertoire of classical 
opera. The names of the two genres are understandable, since the 
Northern Songs were strongly influenced by foreign music reaching 
China from the north, while the Southern Songs reflected the musical 
atmosphere of the more conservative south. 

If anything of the music of these entertainments survives, it has 
undoubtedly undergone constant revision at the hands of successive 
generations of performers. The following three ’overtures’ arc sup¬ 
posed to be of pre-Yuan date.* They are entirely pentatonic and might 
well belong to the Nmckeu tradition, but there is no documentary 
evidence of their antiquity. 


Ex. 187 


i i rn iJ~ji 



* A. C. Moule. op. eit, p. 146, 

' Souli£ de Moiant and Uaillurid, op. ch., p. t2l. 
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The lyrics of Nancheu and Beekheu were written in a special verse 
form, the tsyr (119), in which the lines are of irregular length and the 
syllables succeed each other In an ordered pattern of tones. The 
Chinese language is essentially monosyllabic, and since there are no 
double or triple initial consonants and only two finals in the northern 
dialect (for example), the sound equipment is poor. The number of 
different monosyllables is increased to something less than 1,400 by 
pronouncing each syllable with four different varieties of melodic 
accent (in the northern dialect )—ihe four tones. They have been re¬ 
presented in staff notation by Courant^ as follows: 


Ex. 1S8 


II •! II 




The melodic accents arc functionally neums,* and the types of 
melodic movement displayed in the four sheng (120) (the tones) are 
described as level, rising, falling, and entering, Shen lau (fifth cen¬ 
tury) (121) was the first to make deliberate use of a pattern of accents, 
level and oblique {pyng (122) and tseh (123)), in a new style of poem, 
the litdishy (124), in lines of five or seven syllables. At the end of the 
Tarng dynasty, one of the types of poem making use of a conscious 
neum-pattem was the tsyr.* The length of line is irregular in this type, 
and the poem is held together by the repetition, with variations, of a 
number of different unit patterns of tonal accents. If we represent the 
level tones by - and oblique tones (rising, falling, and entering) by / 
the structure of a poem of this kind can be displayed diagraininatio- 
ally as shown overleaf. 

The melody of many Chinese songs is but au exaggeration of the 
tonal accents and is inherent m the first pyngtseh draft of the poem; 
a melody devised according to the pyngtseh scheme shown here, by 

* M, CouniDt, La Lanfw thlmfise parUe (Puis, 1914), p. 19, 

" J. R Levkt erp. ciL^ pp. ll fT. 

* A. HofFmaiiB, iJfdkr d^j U Yd (Cologne. 19m PP. m 
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the Ching poet-composer, Shieh Yuanhwai (125), is transcribed on 
p, 125- The importance of the tsyr form in the history of Chinese 
music lay in its providing a great variety of types of melodic structure 
of considerable subtlety which could be used as moulds for new 
poems. 

- II 

-III 

-fl--! 

-/ / 

The cheu was a quasi-popukr development of the Sonq it 
adhered less strictly to the tonal and rhythmic structure of the original 
pyngfseh draft; it was less ‘classical’ in its language and often 
betrayed local dialectical peculiarities in its tonal structure. 

Yuan Dynasty (1271^1368) 

Although there existed in Sonq times a type of theatrical perform¬ 
ance known as Tzarjiufi (126) (literally ‘ Variety it was not until Yuan 
times that complete operas, comprising action, declamation, and 
songs, were devised.^ The Yuancheu (127), as these works are known 
collectively, are of high literary quality and arc the first representa¬ 
tives of the dramatic genre in the history of Chinese literature. WhUc 
the importance of the Yuancheu as literature has been recognized by 
Western writets,* the fact that these were operas, not plays in the 
Western sense, has tended to be overlooked, and their very remark¬ 
able musical structure is virtually an unexplored field for future 
study. 

At the time of the coming to power of the Yuan, two schools of 
opera were already established, the northern and southern schools of 
the Sonq dynasty; their differences reflect differences between the two 
regions in temperament and in contacts, and affect versificadon, 
music, and style in the broad sense. Musically the schools differed in 
that the southern school was strictly pentatonic and used the cross- 
flute as the chief accompanying instrument (if strings were used they 

* Oiiug Un-lci^ XVwfJT k'iii — k tbidtre ekintit melen (Fvb, 1932). 

* A. P. L. Baso Aloe, Thidfre ctdnoti (Paris, 1S38); Lg SOelt det Youtii (Pitris, 
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were secondary); while the northern school made use of the hepta- 
tome scaie> with free use of semitones, and the accompanying instru'> 
ment was a stringed instrument. At the beginning of the Yuan, the 
northern school was particularly active and works composed entirely 
in the northern style were known by the same name as the Sonq 
'variety’ theatre, that is, as tzarjiuh. 

One of the most fascinating musical features of these early operas 
(a feature still characteristic of Chinese opera) is the use of a label, 
the cheupair (12ft) or song-label, for each verse-form. The cheupoir is 
a fragment of a ckeu poem, usually consisting of three characters, and 
its function is to recall to the reader the structure of that particular 
verse-form. Its function may be compared with that of the metrical 
formulas in hymnals in the West which indicate to what type of 
melody a hymn text can be sung or for what texts a given tune is 
suitable. Very often the author was guided by association in his choice 
of a particular cheupair in a particular situation. Thus he might use 
the cheupair: shii shiangfemg (J29) (‘delights in conjunction’) if he 
feit a correspondence between the situation to be presented and the 
spirit of this cheupair. Since a particular cheupair was limited to a 
particular mode, this system tended to reinforce the association of 
that mode with a particular verse-form and a particular emptioual 
situation. The number of different melodies current was (and still is) 
far smaller than the number of lyrics. A casual opera-goer,, who did 
not happen to know a particular lyric, would nevertheless have some 
clue to the emotional situation, if he were familiar with the tune. This 
is stiU true at the present time and is essential to the average person’s 
enjoyment of opera, since the lyrics are written for the most part in 
a language too literary to be comprehended by the ear alone. 

Up to 1297 the northern was the more important of the two schools, 
but after this date mixed works, including acts in both northern and 
southern styles, were written, and by the end of the Yuan the southern 
school had become dominant. Five works of the ancient southern 
school survive, of which the most famous is the Pyipar /A (130), The 
Story of the Lute^ by Gau Ming (131). These were written at the end 
of the Yuan or at the beginning of the Ming, At the present time they 
are better known from private reading than from stage performance 
and are often played by amateurs enfwniUe* 

Ex. 189 is an overture said to date from the end of the thirteenth 
century and often made use of in The Uttk Shepherd {p. 107). A note 
outside the mode occurs in bars 15 and 16.' 

^ Souli^ (k Morant and Gailfaordp op. p. l2Jp no. I. 
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Ex. 189 



Ex. 190 is an intermezzo (gvohmen (132) i literally, ‘crossing the 
threshold’) said to date from the fourteenth century and chosen on 
account of its free-flowing line. A Bb outside the mode occurs fre¬ 
quently:^ 


Ex. 190 



A most interesting feature of Chinese opera is the use of a charac^ 
teristic theme or >^>1 (133) (literally, ‘elegant flute') as aleitmodve 
in certain situations, or to express certain feelings. Three instances, 
possibly earlier than the thirteenth century, are given in Exs. 191, 
192, and 193:* 


Ex. 191 



Ex, 192 


Lover 1 ^ quvrelt 



* Soulii de Morant and GBUhard, op, dL, p, 123, no- 4, * Ibdd.p p, 124, 
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A collection of Yuan melodies for zither, only one of which has been 
transcribed, is contained in the Sehpuu {Music for the Seh) of Shyong 
Peroglai> This includes four volumes of tunes in both Huhleu and 
flute notation. One volume consists of twelve tunes identical with 
those of Ju Shii previously considered (p. 109); two volumes are 
entitled New Tunes for the Songs (that is, for songs from the Book of 
Songs)y and a fourth is devoted to the Confucian ritual. 


Ming and Ching Dynasties (1368-1911) 

(i) Seven-stringed lither. The tablaturcs of seven-stringed zither 
tunes, printed in sumptuous large-paper copies and published in the 
Ming period, were one of the less conspicuous products of that un¬ 
paralleled craftsmanship which has made the name of this dynasty 
a household word in the West. It will be convenient to treat the period 
from 136S to the end of the Ching and even to the present day without 
further subdivision. The most famous zither tunes (with but few 
exceptions) were already in existence at the beginnmg of the Ming, 
but they arc played today in Ching versions. 

The nature of the development which the tunes have undergone 
between cariy Ming and Ching editions, is clear from successive ver¬ 
sions (Exs. 194, 195, and 196) of the prelude from the tune 'Qouds 
over the Rivers Shiau and Shiang', ascribed to the Sonq composer, 
Guo Mean (134). Wherever a group of notes occurs in the early version 
which also occurs in the tune as played today, it has been given the 
same rhythmic structure in transcription as in currant performance, so 
that the similarity between the versions is emphasized. The three pre¬ 
ludes arc in harmonics throughout 

* ShyDDB PemsilaJ, Sthpua (IM). See Yens Iidiov, Jbnjfww Ittyueh tShanthiJ. 

1953), pt 194. A Vimn meliidy for ritber la recorded in Tkf HUtarycf Masit in 
i, tide 1. 
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Ex. 194 
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Ex. 195 










Ex. [96 



Ex. 194 is ihe prelude as it appears in the Rare tmd Valuable Secret 
Treatise of an Emaciated Immortal^ (135), dated 1425. It bears the 
title: ‘Mist and Rain on the Donqtyng Lake.’ The text contains one 
complex which does not make sense; in its place a single note has 
been supplied to complete the phrase. The slur indicates that the 

* Ckyu^ Shtrnchyl Mihpuu (135). by ibe Pria« of Nag. 
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repeated notes are all played on the same string. Ex. 195 ts taken from 
the Wugaang Chynpmt (136) of 1546. It has undergone amplification 
by extension and repetition of its members, and by interpolation. In 
this edition the prelude no longer carries a subtitle. One note has been 
supplied where the tablature seems to be faulty. The third version of 
the prelude is that current today. It differs but little In line from the 
seventeenth-century version In the Ch^shan Ckynpuu (137) (1673) 
though the notes ere frequently produced in different positions. The 
transcription is made from a manuscript copy from an unknown 
source. The ootc-values approximate to those adopted by Shyu 
Yuanbair (13S), one of the virtuosi of the present day. The prelude 
has now become an extended melody which, even when it finishes, 
leaves the way open for more to follow. Interest is maintained by 
a continual shifting of the tonal centre,^ 

From the ckeu structure of the classical operatic melody to that of 
the seven-stringed zither tune, the difference is one of degree rather 
than kind. The smaller tunes (sheaucheu (139)) are essentially chea 
melodies i the words usually survive and are commonly sung by the 
performer as the tune is played. This is so for the tunes 'Faang 
Tzyychyi' (140) ('Visiting Tzyychyi’), and 'Yangguan San Dye* 
(141), (' Three Repetitions of the tune:*'The Yang Pa^” ’),, which will 
be referred to later. The larger tunes or daheheuQ02) are purely instru¬ 
mental, and their structure is that of a melody of higher order; they 
arc for the most part rondos, in which the returns of the main tune 
are transposed up or down by one or more octaves—necessarily with 
change in timbre, or presented in different 'registration’—in har¬ 
monics or in a different position, without change iu pitch but with 
change in timbre. The importance of timbre In this music is such that 
any transcription into staff notation can give but a faint impres¬ 
sion of the original. 

The larger tunes almost invariably begin with a prelude in slow 
time, often on the open strings, but frequently in harmonics. The 
prelude may include a characteristic turn of the main melody, as in 
the Cbing version of'Meihua San Nonq’ (142) (‘Three Repetitions 
of the tune; "Plum Blossom”') which is here transcribed from 
Ja Fuhshi’s (143) recording in the Library of Congress* (Ex, 197). 
Versions of thi;; tune occur in Ming tablatures of 1530 and 1546. The 
first six notes of the prelude are related to the central phrase in the 

* Librafy of Congiisss, Mulic Division, Mr. Cha ptayine Cbioese musicv Ofdei N*. 
IWS, 4 Hdes: 4B, SA, 5B, GA. A slishlly diffiomt venioii Trcnn tluil Dt Mr Shyu. 

* librarv of Ojnarts. Music Division, Mr. Qia playing Chinese muaie. Order Nft 
1095, 3 sides: 3A, 3B, 4A: also in Tht ifisiitrr of MuAc in Soievi, side'i (ft). 
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main tunc; the latter appears three times in harmonics, always in a 
different position. The following example is a transcription of the 
tune at its third appearance, again as played by Ja. This is one of 
the most immediately engapng tunes in the zither repertoire. 


Ex. 198 



A prelude of unusual type, echoing Buddhist cantiUation, is that to 
the famous tune ‘Puuan Jow’ (144) (‘The Spell of Puuan’): 

Ex. 199 


1 

i ^ J jljg- 

- o - 

— 


j^ij i j j J1J3J j j 7^ jnji 

yi 

-- o --—- - - - --- - 

\ JJ [ 1 J J lJ 1 Pfcg; 

- ■ -yr r 

Puuan was an Indian Buddhist of the twelfth century, but the tune 


of this name was probably not composed before the sevent^nth cen¬ 
tury. The prelude opens with octaves, one string being caused to 
produce a succession of sounds by shifting the finger after plucking. 
The second section of the prelude is in harmonics (beginning at the 
change of clef in the example). Although in many respects a work 
sui generis it deserves mention here because of its great popularity 
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with zither players- Its square-cut rhythms recall Pekin opera-tunes 
and folk-songs of the north-western border.^ 

The climax of a zither tune is frequently marked by a passage in 
baimonics. If the work is of oonsidcrable extent there may be more 
than one such—asin ‘Meihua San Nonq’, for example. These passages 
are felt to be of the greatest emotional tension: at these moments the 
music leaves the earth. 

Most of the zither tunes, whether short or long, end with a 
coda in harmonics. This may be very short, or it may contain 
a reference to the main tune and summarize the whole work, as in 
the coda to ‘Yangguan San Dye’ (‘Three Repetitions of the tune: 
“The Yang Pass’”)* 


Ex. 200 





This includes a reference to the second phrase of the opening mel^y. 
The whole of the first section, including the thrice repeated refrain is 
transcribed in Ex. 201. 


Ex. 201 



The pass referred to m the title is that in the north-west through which 
so many have travelled to real or virtual exile. A Northern Song to 
the same words is transcribed in Ex. 210 (p. 127). It is not unusual for 
the last note of the coda to be a note other than the expected tonic, 
as in Ex. 200. Another example is provided by the end of a short tunc 


^ Also Kcordcd by CM umler the title ‘Ufthenal Benediction*, Liteuy of Oooires*, 

WuskDiviiion. Ofder No, 1095, Slide? IB, 2A,^. ■ r r t u 

• A mnscriptioD of tlw opening phrase of a vwsion ofth^ w<^ is pnnwtHV F. ^ 
in Mujikdisdit ysOcerkimie (Frabur* I Br., IMJ) ns No. M of^e nWSKiil examples 
tftim frorn a Tcconiini: DverecBl Braoch Rcff- 1?-"2554| cotlKtcd ^ RcijjlianL 
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peculiar to Syhchuan Province, ‘Visiting TzyychyP. The harmonics 
he^ at the change to the treble clef. 



Successive appearances of the main tune are usually at dilTerent 
pitches but in the same key. Modulation in the sense of a change of 
key is relatively infrequent. It occurs commonly, however, in the sense 
of a shift in the tonal centre, even in the course of one and the same 
melody, as shown In Exs, 196 and 20); the melody temporarily behaves 
as if some other note in the note-series of the mode were the tonic. 
Occasionally a true modulation to the dominant occurs, as in the 
following example from ‘Puuan Jow‘. 


Ex. 203 



r r r r r 


This is the passage in harmonics at the climax of the work. Two 
arpeggios of harmonics bring about a modulation to the dominant 
and there follows a pause on the dominant. Where the clef changes 
to the bass clef in Ex. 203, the normal position and the key of the tonic 
arc resumed. Another example, in a work predominantly ‘minor* * in 
colouring, occurs in the short tune 'Yih Guhrcn’ (145) (‘Remem¬ 
bering a Friend'^) in which transition to the new key is prepared 
through the mediant. In this example the B is flattened throughout 
(Ex. 2CM). 

* Ubr^ of CDQgKss, Music Diviskin, Mr. Cha playing Chioeie Older No. 
1095, 2 sides: 9a, lOA; uoder the title Vln Mcnjoiy of a Deoeased Friend at « Londy 

Hill*. ^ 
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Occasionally a note outside the mode may be Introduced with over¬ 
whelming effect. Towards the end of * Shiau-Shiang Shoei Yen ' (146) 
(' Clouds over the Rivers Shiau and Shiang') such a note occurs; it is 
sometimes interpreted as a monastery bell. 


Be. 205 



(u) Pyipar and Jeng. Of the instniments introduced into China In 
historic times, only the pyipar can compare with the chyn in the extent 
of its repertoire and the virtuoso skill attained by its finest exponents. 
Published transcriptions of pyipar music^ are atypical inasmuch as it 
is characteristic of this music that the melody is frequently accom¬ 
panied by a simple bass—perhaps a single note repeated as a pedal 
point} and that considerable use is made of repeated chords. On the 
whok} music for the pyipar is even more frankly descriptive than 
that for the chyn* One of the finest performers, Yang Dahjiun (147), 
executes a battle-piece that includes imitations of the groans of the 
wounded and dyings and a moving version of the famous tune, * G^se 
Descend on the Level Sands*, with astonishingly birdiike noises- 

In recent years Liang Tzaypyng (14S) has travelled extensively 
in the mountainous interior of Fwujiann (149) Province, collecting 
jeng tunes from elderly performers and studying their technique. In 
the south-west, and particularly in Kuenming (ISO), there is a vigor¬ 
ous group of amateurs of this instrument, and itinerant performers 
are to be beard in Chemgdu (151>, the capital of Syhehuan Province^ 
One of the most memorable tunes is entitled * Cold Crows Playing 
with Water \ 

^ H. Fiseber, zuf der cWwjijfcA^/i AlmR (Leipzig, 1910^ also 

ifl der intfrmahnulifn Xu (1911J, pp. *53-206. Ot^ 

tranKnpdoQs will be found in A. Dedicvrras. '£tude siir k sjstfene musioU chuBia . 
SammeOidndt dff intermfhivdin ii (I901X pp. 4S4-531. 
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CHINESE INSTRUMENTAL HETEROFHONY 

A few transcriptions from phonograph recordings demonstrating 
Chinese polyphonic practice have been made. The first example is 
from a sheng recording.^ 


El. 206 




j. jj > i j. n I i jFjj J. ti 


m 


r r ‘ rr ‘ r: r^ rrr' ' r t'r r ^ 



The second is for cioss^flute (dy[) and fiddle (yuehchyn). The con¬ 
clusion only is quoted. The yuehchyn accompaniment is largely a 
variation on the flute melody at the fourth below. The interest of this 
combination for a Chinese ear lies in the simultaneous presentation 
of theme and variant, not in their incidental clashes.* 


Ex. 207 
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THE STRUCTURE OF CHINESE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

From au analysis of nine recorded works, all popular in character, 
it Is clear that both binary (or quaternary) and ternary types of con¬ 
struction occur,^ In their formal organisation the pieces analysed 
veal a high level of development; indeed, many of the formal com¬ 
plexities encountered can be paralleled in the procedures of the 
Netherland school of the fifteenth century. The structure of these 
pine pieces is generally as follows: after an introduction, a complex 
of groups of phrases is repeated several times with variation. Among 
the different types of variation the following may be mentioned; a 
group of phrases may be lengthened or diminished, or entirely 
omitted, or varied vrith such freedom that the variant is only recog' 
nizable as such because it retains some characteristic turn. Within a 
group, several bars may be transposed to the fifth or fourth; they may 
be arranged in a diflerent order or they may be replaced by others. 
Transposition of entire themes to the fifth or fourth is fairly common, 
and two-part writing in paraUet fifths or fourths, comparable to early 
medieval Western practice, is frequent. 

In one instance a comparison has been made between recorded 
performances (on sanshyan and on the large hvmchyn, p. 93), by 
two different performers, and the noted version supplied by one of 
the performers.* The tune in question has been subjected to detailed 
analysis and in spite of its seeming simplicity is plainly anything but 
artless in construction, Its title, ‘Visiting the Son of Heaven,’ goes 
back at least to early Ching times; but the particular tune analysed 
is not one of the tunes of this title printed in the great Palace CoUeo* 
tion of tsyr of 1747. 

A TSYR MELODY 

Inhisstudyof UteFoundatiojisofChinese Musical Art, analysed 
four tsyr melodies by the Ching composer, Shieh Yuanhwai, written 
in 1848 according to the tonal structure followed by the Tarng or 
Sonq author of the tsyr in question. The pattern of one of these Sonq 
tsyr was given earlier, on p. 114. The following example is Shieh 
Yuanhuair’s realization of the neums, transcribed by Levis: 


Ex. 208 



• e! ‘Ch'io-i'kii-ta (Eine diinaache Noiation uod ihre 

AusfDtinjn^Oi)', ArMv MuilJfcwtwraJifAefl, i (pp, 477-M. 
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OPERA^ 

At the begumiag of the Ming dynasty the southern school of opera 
became divided into many small schools, working m diSerent regions 
and making use of local dialects in their scripts. Towards the middle 
of the siAteenth century, a native of Kuenshan (152) in Jiangsuh (153) 
Province, Liang Borlong (154), wrote the script of The Story of the 
Laundress of Fine Textiles which was set to music by a fellow country¬ 
man from a neighbouring town, Wey Liangfuu (155), who had in¬ 
vented a new style of singing. The result of their collaboratioa was im¬ 
mensely successful. The school which they founded at first bore the 
name of ^oeimodiaw (156) (Uterally: ‘song ground in water’) but it 
gradually assumed the name of Kuencheu (157): The songs of the 
men from Kuenshan. The collaborators proceeded to revise the works 
of the southern school, and their revisions were generally approved 
and accepted as models. The name Kuencheu as used at the present 
time, however, includes not only works of the southern school written 
subsequent to the collaboration of Liang Borlong and Wey Liangfuu, 
but also all the works of the Yuan period, particularly those revised 
by Wey himself. The chwanchyi (15B) was the characteristic form 
developed by the school of Kuenshan and differed in length from the 
Yuan izarjiuh. While the latter had consisted of but four acts and a 
single singing role, the chwanchyi were composed of thirty to fifty acts 
of which perhaps four-fifths were in the southern style and the rest 
in northern; se>'eral acts might be mixed in style. From the point of 
view of the arrangement of the acts according to style, the seven¬ 
teenth-century opera Charngsheng Diann (159} ("The Hall of Long 
Life*) by Homg Sheng (160) is today regarded as a model. Chwatchyi 
also differed from tzarjiuh (p. U4> in the number of singing roles; the 
former reoognlaed six chief types whose tdentification by the audience 
was (and is) facilitated by their characteristic costumes and maquiUage. 

Each act of a dassical Chinese opera compnses both decimation 
and measured song. An important character, entering at the begin- 
ning of an act, will declaim a prologue in prose explaining the silua- 


* Excerpw from ChioeM Opera are recorded in TTu Hlttory of Masie in Sound i 
tides 2 and S, ' ’ 
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tion. Thijt will be followed by a poem, which in turn will be followed 
by a monologue in prose. Each act is given a pithy title such as the 
following, taken from the Pyipar Jih\ * Marriage by Imperial Com¬ 
mand *Hclp to the Hungry’; ‘Difficulties in Maintammg Parents- 
in-Law*; *S^e of Hair to Bury Parents-in-law'; 'Entire Family 
l>ecorated\ 

A single act will generally include ten cheu^ all in the same mode 
and key, either aU in the southern or all in the northern style or with 
some in each style. Generally speaking the ckeupair (128) are so 
chosen tha t all are suitable for the expression of the same quality of 
feeling, and the individual ckeu patterns normally succeed each other 
in the order of their dassffication in the mode. 

Eis. 209 and 210 are melodies of the southern and northern 
schools respectively: 


EX.2D9 




These (and Ex. 208) are the only examples of Chinese vocal melody so 
far quoted that display melismatic as opposed to syllabic structure. 
All Sonq and Yuan melodics known from contemporary documents 
are syllabic, as were (so far as is known) the most ancient Chmese 
melodies; but it is to be remembered that none of the surviving 
melodies is popular in character, and it may well be that a proportion 
of the koeileei melodies of Tamg limes were at least partly mclisma tic> 

Whereas in the past twelve flutes, each at the pitch of a different 

• Exs. 209 &Dd 210 art (ranscribed from Tuns FumhuMnlab of Chints* Afuiir, 
u (Stusshai. 1927} (I9J), pp. 19. 20. 
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liulileu, were used to accompany kuencheu, only a single fiute is used 
today. The largest number of modes now used in any tonality is 
four, and two tonahties arc represented by a single mode only. Each 
mode or system is associated with a definite character—fresh and dis¬ 
tant, sighing and afflicted, rapid and varied, fierce and melancholy, 
elegant and reserved, &c. It is perhaps worth recalling that similar 
feeling about modal quality was current in Europe at least as late as 
the sixteenth century. 

The essential accompanying instrument in kuencheu performances 
is the cross-flute, dyi^ but other wind instruments—flute, mouth-organ, 
oboe-type reed instruments—^niay be added; strings^sa/isAyon and 
pyipar —may support the dyi\ and a body of percussion is indispens¬ 
able—^indeed, the hoop-drum, bmggmt (161), leads the ensemble. 
Changes of scene, and the beginning and end of the acts, are indicated 
by vigorous interludes for percussion alone. There may be some 
trace of Indian oral least central Asian influence in these interludes, 
though Chinese diumming never approaches the rhythmic complexity 
of that of India, 

In Nanking or Pekin one may hear professional performances of 
kuencheu', but the operas to be heard all over China, even in small 
country towns, belong to the new northern style developed tn the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The style is associated with 
the Manchu capital, Pekin, and operas of this type are often referred 
to coUectively as jif^shih (162) (plays of the capital). Provincial opera 
merits greater attention than it has hitherto received.^ Like the classical 
northern opera (of which it is to a certain extent the descendant) 
jingshih makes use of a stringed instrument (a hwuchyn of some kind) 
as the chief instrument supporting the voice. Superflcially the most 
obvious difference between kuencheu and jingshih lies in the rejection 
of the tsyr form of lyric and the abundance of symmetrical melodies. 
While ki^ncheu makes use of only two rhythms: a 2/4 with the 
first beat strongly accented, and a 4/4 with the first beat strongly 
accented and the third beat divided into two quavers, jingshUi 
makes use of a considerable number of rhythms, both regular and 
irregular. 

The following example is transcribed from The Kingfisher^Feather- 
Screen-Mountain {Tsueypyng 5/ian) (163), a jingshih opera of the 
genre bangizyy (i64}. The vocal line in 2/4 time is accompanied by a 
fiddle in 3/4 time, a sonorous wooden block beaten in 3/4 time 

‘ Cbao Wei-pang, *Yang-ko, the Rurst TtKaU« ia Ting'hjkfi, Hopei', FoUcloft 

SituBfS, iii (Feipins. 1944), pp, 17-40. 
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(the bangtzyy from which the genre takes its name), and a hoop- 
drum:^ 


Bx. 211 


Voice 

Fiddle 

Sounding 

Block 

Hoop 

drum 








As an example of a leitniotjve of mueh later date than those given on 
p. 116, the following is of considerable rhythmic interest; it depicts 
complete intoxication (Ex. 212}.* 

^ Souli£ dc Morut and Cailhaid, op. pL, p. 137. 

* Ibid,, p, I2i. 
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Ex. 212 



Evidence of the remarkable accuracy of the oral tradition in 
Cbinese opera is provided by the nearly complete agreetncoi between 
the kuencheii recording in Hombostel's record-series Musik des 
Orients, and the printed edition of 1792-'' The intervals agree almost 
cndiely^ but there are slight rhythmic deviations—a crotchet in the 
edition of 1792 may become a dotted crotchet in the recorded version, 

FOLK-SONG 

The scientihc study of Chinese folk-music has scarcely begun, for 
though many collections are now being made, no collector, so far as is 
known, has as yet made rwordings in the field; all depend on the 
ear. From personal observations made during a brief stay in central 
China it seems probable that traces of other and older types of 
scalar structure survive in the folk-music. This is suggested by 
street-cries collected in Syhehuan and Gueyjou Provinces. The enhar¬ 
monic tetrachord (a fourth built up from a major third and a miuor 
second) of the Japanese modes hirazyoosi, kumeUyoosi, and iwato- 
zyoosi (p. 145) is rare in classical Chinese music and Jingshih; it 
occurs, however, in the following street-cry: 

£x. 213 



Again, chains of thirds, so striking a feature of Western, Africa, 

1 Wane die dunesixhe Vlassucbe Oper iSSO-lSdO', Orient et 

Occfdeitf, BihiiaMqtit Sitto-lnttrnatiomit {Qmev^ 1934K 
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Polynesian, and American Indian music, rarely occur in classic 
Chinese music, so strong is the tendency for a minor third to form a 
unit by adding a major second; yet Exs, 2l4and215 {also street*cries) 
are both expanded triads: 

Ex. 214 



Ex, 215 illustrates a primitive stage of the 123 scale* (Eb> F, G, Bb) 
in which two superposed thirds form a pentachord and the lower 
third is UUed in (123. 5). Ex. 216 is iateresting to that the fourths arc 
only acciacatuias: 


Ex. 216 



One feature of everyday life in China which impresses the stranger 
is the singing of the coolies; when pulling or carrying loads, they 
improvise a seemingly oontinuons chant, whidi has the function of 
co-ordinating activities and maintaining the rate of working at the 
optimum pace set by the leader. It is in fact an antiphon between 
leader and gang, in which statement and answer tread so closely on 
each other's heels that the sound is etfectively continuous. Ex. 217 
might be sung (to the vowel sound *ab *) by men pulling a loaded cart 
up bill 

Ex. 217 


Leader 



Gang- 

Step 


* Sado, The Jtbe of Afurie In the Aneient iVortd, p. 12J. 
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Ex. 2IB, on the other hRud, might be sung by men trotting with a 
load slung on poles. 

Ex. 213 

Leader 
Step 
Gan^ 

In such improvised antiphons it is the leader alone who varies his 
utterance with successive repetitions. The answer frequentiy overlaps 
the statement. Sometimes one bears 'shanties’ such as the following: 

Ex. 219 

Leader 


Ganp 





An excellent short collection of popular Chinese songs, many of 
them folk-songs, has been published by C. H. and S, H, Chen,^ The 
collection merits praise not only for the notable accuracy of its 
transcriptions but for the quality of the accompaniments devised by 
C. H. Cben, In themselves they provide useful material for studying 
melodic variation and heterophony in Chinese music. 

Ex. 220 is a well-known folk-song, sung to diSerent words in 
different districts.* It is a good example of the pure pentatonic genus, 
stiU characteristic of Chinese melody in spite of the constant in¬ 
filtration of other genera from central Asia. Another purely penta- 

^ C. H. Mil S. H. C3 wq, TJit Fhwef Drtm arid other Chliiete Sengs {Stim York, 1943). 
Other foOt-iuMS ut u be feamd in A. G. Jacobi, The Chtnese^AmerletBi Sens and 
Game Beak (New Yoric, 1944), ud S. M. GnvH and M. F, Faileir, Min JUi/er Boat 
Sar^s ^ew Yort, 194S). 

^ For uather venioo of this tune see Hiiao ShusMo ,' Li chanioD poputufc dunrate', 
Siriohgiea, i (Bftlci, 1947), pp. S5-SS, 
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tonic folk-song i$ shown in Ex. 221, taken from a setting by Liu 
Sbea-An [xir.]^ 


Ex. 220 
Eb 




ITjrjyj 




Within the last few years many popular coUecdons of folk-songs 
from all provinces have been printed in China, transcribed in the 
numerical notation (p, 101). Though popular in character, these col¬ 
lections are of the greatest value and already enable us to determine 
the regions of transition to types of melody resembling those of 
western Asia. 


BUDDHIST MUSIC 

The music of the Buddhist office as practised in Chinese monas¬ 
teries deserves specia! attention, since it embodi^ many features at 
drst sight foreign to the Chinese musical genius. While some of these 
may well be due to Indian and Tibetan influence, some may echo that 
more primitive stratum of folk-music revealed in the street-cries al¬ 
ready discussed. In a small monastery in Anshuenn (165), Gueyjou 
Province, novices in their teens have been beard chanting the scrip¬ 
tures in thirds (cf. the Englisli and Scandinavian gymel of the twelfth 
century). The range of cantillation was a fourth, and the result could 
be placed alongside Lachmann’s juxtaposition of the German foUc- 
song ‘Laterne, Laterne!' and Hornbostel's Macusi Indian melody,* 

* lia Sbea-An, Tknt S^i (Tokyo, ]935>. 

' R. Lactuiuna, ‘Musik dcr iiiflcmiropi l ichen NAtur- und Kulhirvt^er', 
der (Poisduu, )929}, p. B; quoted by SutB la 7%c Kiu </Mmk bt 

the AitdtJrt Worid, p. 
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as an «!jiample of the survival in China of tendencies observable in 
very primitive musical cultures elsewhere. At a funeral in a small 
country town, Meitaro (166) in Gucyjou Province, Buddhist priests 
were heard sin^ng, to the accompaniment of cymbals and trianfde, 
a metrical chant of that infectious gaiety so common in India and so 
rare in China. The aspect of Buddhist music which most merits study, 
however, is the singmg of the office by precentor and novices. The 
ins trumental accompaniment Is provided entirely by idiophones and 
membranophones; the instruments include a large drum, a large bell, 
a gong, cymbals, a triangle, a small bell, and a wooden hsh. The office 
be^ns with intoned statements and responses by precentor and 
novices, with occasional interruptions by single instruments. As the 
service proceeds the speed of recitation increases, and the precentor 
no longer waits for the novices to end their response before recom- 
menmng; as the overlapping antiphon develops, the frequency of 
percussive interruptions increases.^ 

Concerning the Taoist office no information is available. Several 
hymns making use of a notation unlike any other Chinese notation 
are printed in the Ming Dawtzanq (167), They have not been tran¬ 
scribed. 

Note on the Zither~Transcripthns 

To avoid excessive use of Leger lines and signatures, the UanscriptioDS 
on pp. 118^23 are made throughout as if the third string were tuned to F, 
so that in the commonest tuning the seven open strings will yield the 
series: C D F G A c d. In the hands of difierent performers, and on 
different instnimcnts, the sounding pitch of the third string will range 
from F to (below 'cello bottom Q. 

* See abo A. Stanley, 'PuioshanV Jtftrmi ih* tfartk Chtu Branch af the Basalt 
A^ilc Society, xlvl (1915), pp. I-IS. 


THE MUSIC OF FAR EASTERN ASIA 
2. OTHER COUNTRIES 
By Laurence Picken 


MONGOLIA 

A TONsmERABLE range of music recorded in eastern Mongolia has 
been published in transcription^ * The tunes arc mostly pentatonic^ 
with tctrachords consisting of a major second and a minor third. 
Major third scales^ in which the tetrachords each consist of a majof 
third with a minor second above^ have been reported in melodies 
from the Buryat Mongols/ but the material from eastern Mongolia 
does not afford a single example of this type* The melodies are often 
less than an octave in range and faU into two main groups: those in 
free rhythm and those which arc measured. The first type i$ illus¬ 
trated by the following example for male voice from the Chipchin 
tribe, *Bargas^ (an old tribal name) ^of the Holy Mountain*.* 


Ex. 222 



The second example, the "Songof Chingis Khan'^ (male voice) from 
the Jalait tribe, is a symmetrical tune with a strong major Savour 
imparted by the arpeggioed triad in the first bar (Ex. 223)* 


* N* dc Tortiom and Huinbert-Sauvnseat, 'DLA-huit chants poifnes RKm®Dls\ 

muslaile du musdc Gidiruif I™ sdric, iv (Pari3» 1937^. 

^ H. Hailund’Chriitenseii and E, Emsbrimeip TfK Miuk &/Tht 
1943). Several small coUecttoni of Monaoliini times have been published in Chin* in 
recent The lunfis are aU of the tncaawed, symmetrica] typt. 

’ ChflichirO Takoda, "Songs of the Mongols, Notatiom ind EKplaIlfl^^Ol»^ Tdyd 
Ongiikti Kcrkya, ut CTotyOp I95l>, pp. 14?-^5A md x-xl (Tokyo, 1952), pp. fi1-T3, 

* C Stimipf. "Mongoliaciifr GcsSId^V Sammelhdnde mttekhcadc Mtaikwiaeif* 

i C1922>* pp. 107-12. 
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Ex. 223 



A third example, a flute soto from the Khorchm tribe,* is Duuese 
in character. 


Ex. 224 



Many of the songs have flute, fiddle, or 'guitar' aocompaniments. 
Descriptions are given of foiir-stringied and two-stringed fiddles 
(pi. 6{a)) i a zither resembling the Chinese Jeng: three types of 
'guitar’ (lute), one of which is the same as the Chinese sanskyan; 
and cross-flutes of the i(yi*type.^ The resemblance tetween the 
square-cut type of Mongolian melody and many of the tunes of 
Pekin opera is striking. 

SHINIIANO (CHINESE TURKESTAN) 

The material collected by Haslund-Chiistensen in the region 
of Urumchi (Dyihuah) {]fi9)® has not as yet been published. T his 
was taken from members of the Torgut tribe and should be of 
great interest. From a brief account of a troupe of dancers and 
musicians from Chinese Turkestan who visited Shanghai itseems that* 
their practices show marked parallels to those of Tamg times. Thus 

* Hoslund-Chd^iemei] and Emshedmer^ op, dt^ p. 17 . 

*■ Fiffura in brackets refer io entrie] io the of p. 

* In FoaJou, Tsomg Lihihyy-^inq Ltjemi S hinj ian g Gemtu\ ShaMhix 
Ryhlm (Shanghai, 12 D«, mj) 





























PLATE VI 
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CHINESE AND OTHER FAR-EASTERN INSTRUMENTS 

(p) Manchurian fiddle f K v'irl; (A) Chinsmiag mouili-of^in (x lik (cj LdIo Jew's harp lx i): 
(d) Minjia loy Jcw’i harp (x|i: Borneo zither (x^): {ft Borneo mouih-orgafi 

Detail ofi the same ( x 

Ftfr /urihtr dflaih sfr page xiv. 
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SHINHANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN) >5^ 

dancers, dances, and instrmnents correspond to 
Tame poet Bair Jiuyih and in poems from early anthologi ( / 

SAW/) (170); and their music displays structural features 
de^riptions of Tamg dakekeu (p. 106). One of their Jas b^n 
idendfled with the seven-stringed zither tune Imown ^ 

Lament* (171). It is remarkable that such an identiScaUon should 

been made precisely in the case of this parfeulm 

Jaujiun was the lady bestowed on the Hunmsh Khan hy^e per 

and carried away to MongoUan territory in 33 

suggests that study of the music of this region ^ 

C^ese music of Tamg times and may l^d to 

those tunes or parts of tunes in early zither 

from Tamg times. Chinese workers have wntyS 

in Shinjiang. and some of the material collected has riow 

lished. A high proportion of these tunes are symmetrica, 

and heptatonic. 

TIBET .. j- I- 

The availability in recent years of a small 
Tibetan music made in Lhasa has transformed the 
music of Tibet based on earlier accounts.^ A recent _ 

number of examples transcribed from thKe ^ 

together for the first time a wealth of informaUon on 
and musical instruments and on the functions of . 

culture- The bstmments described include a verncal flute with 
and whistlomouth-piece (g/m &«); a oonii^ 

Chinese ^oonah (rgya g/in); bone trumpets {rkan 

horns, in some cases extensible like telescopy to a len^ of 3 

(rag dtm)i and percu^ion: braced copper kcttle-dmm 

M-4 a. hour-tlaaa drum mad. fram two homao 

skulls * 

The recordings show that at least three disti^ typw o 
exclusive of folk-music, are practised in Ll^. These 
Mongolian music resembling Chinese provincial oP®ta- y ^ 

religious or secular. The foUowing example is part of a hymn sung m 
perfect unison by two nuns* (Ex. 22^. 

' A.M.Fiwcte,'L.niuiiilueauT^’iD&2^.*ta*ta«wttfw(U»iin«Ki. 

i, Jide A 
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All the Lhasa recordings of this type are in binary rhythms. The 
secular songs may be accompanied by flute, fiddle, zither 
and percussion. (2) Liturgical chanting. The voices in approximate 
unison and lowest register move in small, often microtonal, steps 
with an occasional step of a minor third, to the accompaniment of 
single metallophones, drums, and at times a horn-pedai. Instruments 
and voices may be rhyflimioUy independent of each other, or they 
may coincide and proceed together in an unstressed rhy thm of equal 
pulses, as in the following example.^ 


E*.226 



' Recorded in Ht Hiitory <if Mtale Ut Sound, i, side 4(6), 
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The vocal range in this recordhig is a diminished fifth, approximately 
subdivided into throe minor seconds and a min or third. In the in¬ 
strumental interludes for oboes, trumpets, pedal horns, and per¬ 
cussion, the melodic line may have a range of as much as an augmented 
sixth and resembles the vocal line of the third type (q.v.) Several 
observers comment on the constant use of drones during choral 
singing, and it has been suggested that this practice is due to Indian 
infiuenoe.^ Two horns, in unison, or a third or a fifth apart, may 
sustain a drone for several minutes^ this usage is comparable to 
that of the large curved horns of India {ram sringa). The drum and 
cymbal rhythms, mamtained by the orchestra, even when other in¬ 
struments are silent, arc Indian in character * (3) Overlapping anti- 
phonal singing; thk style occurs in the recordings of historical 
dramas. The melodic line is non-Chinese in character, uruneasured, 
with arpeggioed triads (both major and minor) and major-third 
cadential tctrachords with the semitone above, as shown in Ex. 227: 
‘ Su-ki-nyi-ma (Lady, bri^t as the sun).’* 


Ex. 227 



There is no supporting melodic instrument, and perhaps for this 
reason the pitch gradually drifts in the course of this type of singing. 
The overlaps may occur at the unison, but sustained major seconds 
and major and minor thirds are also to be heard. The partners in the 
antiphon are not always of equal importance; the ’confidant’ may 
prolong the ends of the ‘protagonist’s’ mehsmata. In the following 
example: ‘Da*we Sing-ge (The lion of the moon)', the cadences of 

* Sachs. The RUte/ Mtute ia the AntlMt World, Eait and Weit (New York, 1943), 
p. J4S. 

* Ibid., p, J39. 

* Kyumu-Lunja Troupe {Ui*M)i H.M.V. Reeonling, N. 16S7! (OUcuita). 
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the soloist aie supported by a divided chorus, and there is a rhythmic 
accompanimeat of drum and struck cymbal.^ In contrast to the purely 
vocal andphons for two voices, this eaampte is measured. 




All the recorded ewmplcs in this style are sung in falsetto; this may 
be related to the need to secure maumum audibility in open-air per* 
formanoe, The style has some aflanity with Tibetan working songs 
(Ex, 229); examples of these have been noted in which (as in Ex. 22S) 
two- and three-note chords are formed on sustained finals.* 


Ex. 229 



In contrast to Exs. 227 and 238, the voices here are of equal standing. 
The similariiy to the antiphonal working chants of the Chinese 
(p. 13i) is striking and merits doser examinadoa, as does the paralld 

* Kyumu-Litusa Troupe (Lhasa}: ReewSittt, N- 16S23 (Cilciiua} 

■ Fnacfce, opt aL,p[Kj09(t 3092. ' 
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with songs for solo-voice and one-note chorus from Sarawak (Borneo) 
(p. 178). 

It probable that musics from different cultural strata, and 
possibly from different cultural groups, co-exist in the Tibetan area. 
This view is supported by a brief report from a traveller who entered 
Tibet from Nep^.^ The existent of a uon-Chinese element in Tlbetaii 
folk-music is indicated by the whistled arpeggios of common chords, 
diminished sevenths, and fragments of whole-tone scales recorded. 
The following example is of interest in relation to tetratonic, anhemi- 
tonic melodics from Indonesia (p. 170) where, however, the range is a 
tritone. 


Ex. 230 



A primitive three-note melody, consisting of two superimposed 
fourths, sung as a duet for men's voices has been transcribed.* It may 
be compared with Japanese Buddhist cantiUation, or with the vocal 
line of the Noo drama (p, 148). 

Ex- 231 



None of the recordings available exhibits the type of melody in 
ternary rhythm illustrated by Francke. Such rhythms, however, are 
common in Kashmiri music their presence in Francke's material 
may be due to border-condition Si One tune from Francke’s article is 
interesting in view of the occasional major-third tetrachords noted 
in the dramatic duets ^ but it must be emphasized that no Lhasa re¬ 
cording as yet shows a tune of this symmetry and rhythmic regularity 
with major-tklrd tetrachords having the semitone above. 

Ex. 232 



' T. H. SofnemU. 'The MuaIc of Tibet*, Miukti] TintfJ, Ixiv (1923^ P- tW. 

*■ Suchs, Thf Miff Muskf p. 38, 

* Teactwn* Traming Celltee, Katiwiiri t (Srmog&r, do dale) (in Urdu). 
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A sin^e specimen nf lamais t music in score has been reproduced 
in facsimile.^ Superficially it is similar to the Taoist notation already 
mentioned (p. ] 34). This notation may have been brought to China 
with Mahayana Buddhism and borrowed by the Taoists, in the 
elaboration of their ritual. 


KOREA 


From the most extensive surveys* of Korean music available, it is 
dear that a distinction must be made between the ritual music, directly 
derived from the Chinese Confucian or Buddhist ritual, and the 
secular music of the court and of the people. The latter differs 
markedly from Chinese music, either popular or classical, in that it 
makes almost exclusive use of 3/4 and 6/8 rhythms. 

Korea acquired the Confucian orchestra early in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, and instruments bearing the names of those in the Jou orchestra 
survive to this day. Some of the instruments preserved date from the 
fourteenth century. A number of variants of Chinese instruments also 
survive, several unique to Korea; there are, for example, six different 
types of half-tube zithers (chynt seh,jeng^ &c,). There is an interesting 
description of the completdy mechanical performance of the ritual 
music: the fact that bells in a chime are hangin g in the wrong order 
is of no importance; a difference of half a tone between beU-chime 
and stone-chime occasions no discomfort. The most valuable part of 
EckardCs account is the description of the instruments and the sketch 
of Korean musical history; the description of the music leaves many 
questions unanswered; but on the whole Kch’s transcriptions con¬ 
firm Eckardt's findings. 

Ex. 233, the beginmng of the ‘ Hymn for the Sacrifice to Confucius’, 
dates perhaps from the introduction of the ritual orchestra in the four¬ 
teenth century .‘The first four bars may be a distortion of Ex. 177, p. 102 r 

Ex. 233 



‘ [_ A. Waddell, TJa Buddhhm e/ Tibet or I^ttatsmlCaiobn^M. 19341 d.433. Snnltn 



EckJinIt, OR. cit. 










KOREA 




The oSiciat adoption of the Confadan orchestra and ritual dates from 
1114; but it is certain that Chinese instruments (and presumably music 
too) were imported in Tamg times. The vertical angular harp is known 
to have existed in Korea. 

A second example, in this case of funeral music, is rfaythniically not 
unlike some of the works given in full score by Prince Tzayyuh in his 
‘Rustic Dances\ quoted by Courant.*' 


Ex. 234 


A 



Eckardt reprints Couranf s® transcription of a piece for the black 
zither {hyon htm) (173) which he checked against the performance of 
a Korean musician. The last eleven bars are quoted here for their 
rhythmic variety and to show the use of ornaments: 


Ex. 235 






iri C 


The foUowiag is part of one of the fotk*song$ noted: ‘The Song of the 
Rising $ua and the Abiding Moon/ This is Keh's transcdptioR? 


Ex. 236 



^ M. Gminiat, ‘ FMni htstorique wr la naisiqiH cUskiiM des Cfainola awe un Bp- 
pendicB retotif 6 la musidue oofeenoe' in Eneye^pMt de ia I** partic, i (Paris, 

J913J. pp. I3S ff. * Ibid,, p. 215. 

* Cr. C. S. Kcb, Op. dl., p, T of tlu aiiuicaJ esampks. 
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1 ^*' I I l|i| 



The folk-soDgs include the following, a ‘ National Song', exhibiting 
]iiajor>thiid-plii&-ininor-second tctrachords.^ 



It seems probable that many more vestiges of the Tamg and Sonq 
Chinese theatre survive in Korea than in China, 


JAEAN 

A substantial body of information concerning Japanese music 
has been available to the Western reader for more than half a cen¬ 
tury, The following short account is based largely on Sachs,* 
Piggott,* Courant,* and Harich-Schneider * 

It might be expected that Japanese music would exhibit consider¬ 


able Chinese influence; but it is perhaps somewhat surprising that it 
also exhibits features of which only traces arc to be found tn the music 
of China. 

Pentatonic scales predominate, though there is a constant tendency 
for these to become hcptatonic, as in Chinese music. The 'Chinese’ 
modes are displayed in folk-song, as well as in more sophisticated 

I Edumli, op, dL. p. so. » Sacha.Tfc a/ MuiJt, p. 122. 

Ml j ^ ATaitdil /jHfjwiftifj (Votohama and Loodem, 

1#9j 1909). ' 

pp*^5S luflorique'. £K>ctcipAiif dt h miaijpjf, i" pwtie, i 

■ Eta Harid^nd^jj/TT,c Present Coi^ of JipM« Court Music'. Tfif 
MwJwl Quaritrfy, XMM (New Vorii, I9«), pp. 49-74. 
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music, and it docs not seem justifiable to assume that their usage 
dates only from the begmojng of Chinese influence in late Wey and 
Tamg times. The tunings of the Japanese jeng (p, 90), the soo no koto 
(31), as used in the Imperial Ceremonial Orchestra, cover a range of 
six Chinese pentatonic modes.^ Three of these are so modes on A 
(e f| a b cfO» d (a b d'e' ffH and e (b cj' e' ff* g#7 (using the Chinese 
nomenclature; sec p. 94); these are the rttusm (174) (female forms) 
and on the whole are piefeired to the three ryosen (175) (male forms), 
the do modes on d (d e fjf a b), c (c f# gjf b Gif') and g (g a b d' e'). 
Occasionally other Chinese modes occur in Japanese music, as in 
Ex. 238, a ‘ Fisherman's Song’ collected by the late Dr. Takeo Kamada 
of Tokyo University. This is in the re mode on C- Many other 
examples will be found in the recently published survey of folk-songs 
of Tokyo and district.* 

Ex. 238 



Thou^ the re, so/, and la modes are usually thought of as modal 
inversions of the 123.56 scale, the ritu-type scale cannot have been 
derived from ryox the latter, undoubtedly ancient, is based on the 
fifth and lacks the fourth; the former is based on units of a fourth.* 

Id contrast to the ’Chinese' scales, tbe ’national’ scales, though 
pentatonic, have semitone steps. like rim, they are scales built up 
from units of a fourth, but the tetrachords consist of major third 
plus minor second. This is the type of tetrachord already met with In 
certain Tibetan and Korean melodies and occasionally encountered 
in fragments of Chinese folk-music (p. 130). While the Tibetan and 
Korean melodies do not exhibit scales exclusively built up from two 
tetrachords of this type, Japanese music offers abundant examples of 
melodies with pure ’ major thir d ’ scales. Three principal modes are in 
use. The first mode, hirazyoosi (176), may be represented by the 
series; A BCE FA. Ex. 239 is a cowherd’s song.* 

' Ibid., p, 3d. • V. SiioDji, NttumMtnyO Taikan, KantS-hen (Toltyo, J9S3>. 

• Sachs. The Riie of Music, p. 124, 

* Y. hbusudaira, Seito JapoHeie FaOc Songs/n?m ffimtim District {Tokyo, I9J7>. 

B waa L 
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Ex. 239 





The second rnodCj kumoiiyoosi (177), may be represented by the 
series: £ F A B C E. Its plagal form is shown in Ex. 240, a Furuma 
dance song.'^ 



The third principal major third mode is iwat&i it may be represented 
by the series: B C £ F A B. 

It is clear that modulation from one mode to another occurs fre¬ 
quently, The following example exhibits modulation from kumoizyoosi 
(disjunct tetrachords) to hirazyoosi (conjunct tctrachords) :* 


Ex. 241 



‘ Y. KiyM, S(x Japanese Folk Songs fiim Sktimio District (Tokyo, 1917}. 

* N. Pen, 'Esui lur Icssamnue japotiAHes,* masicafe da musJe Culmel. 

2* lArie, i CParis, 1934), p. 54, quoiod by Sachj, Thx Rise of Music, p. 126. 
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Both * Chinese’ and * Japanese’ pentatonic scales tend to be con¬ 
verted to facptatomc forms; the former, by inserting a sharpened 
fourth and a major seventh, yielding the typical Chinese heptatonic 
scale; F G A (B) C D (E) F; the latter, by dividing the major thirds 
into two major seconds; ABC (D) E F (G) A. Music in the ‘Japan¬ 
ese’ scales frequently alternates between 'major’ and ‘minor’ vari* 
ants of the mode,^ 

It is of the greatest importance for the study of Far Eastern music 
that there survives in Japan, albeit in modified form, music of the 
Tamg dynasty, introduced from China, along with Korean and 
Indian music, between the seventh and the tenth centuries.* Treatises 
on this old music written in the thirteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries are still available. Since the oral tradition of performance is 
comparatively little concerned with the written parts, it is probable 
that the latter, preserved in three different notations for date, mouth- 
organ, and bass lute, are authentic relics. This is also suggested by the 
notations themselves, which have Tamg and Sonq parallels. As an 
example of the melodies inherent in the written parts, but only to be 
recognized with difhculty in the music as performed today, Ex. 
242 gives mouth-organ and biwa (p, 92) parts of the first phrase 
of the ‘Martial Virtue Music’ as transcribed from the Japanese 
notation, printed in facsimile by Haricb-Schneider in an adrnirable 
first-hand account of Japanese court music. 


Ex. 242 


baas Ibte 
fhiw<k) 



open 

efttn vlfh 


Ex. 242 only shows the notes as written; it does not include percussion^ 
also shown in the origin aJ; nor does it indicate the Bgured-bass-like 
expansion of the biwa part or the month-organ chords erected on 
each degree of the scale. Ex. 242 may be compared with the full 
score prepared by Harich-Schneider, The resulting etaborate hetero^ 
phony was first displayed in score by MueUer* who was able to test 

^ ^ cxamptaln Figgoil, ep. CiL, p. 103. ^ Harkh-Schnekter, op. dl.p p. 65. 

* L. MiiUler/Emige NotL»ii Ober dk jipojitsche Miaik\ diuisekefi 

GmUsehqftfitr NmuF^tasd V^^rkunde in TpktQf i 6 (Tokyo, IS74), pp. 13-20, 

i a imS), pp. 41^, i 9 (ISTQ, pp. 1^35. 
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each peifomier separately. A version of the ceremonial 'Etenraku' 
(ISO) (* Music coming through rrom Heaven’) for a Western orchestra 
has been prepared,' and a number of modem studies of the vestiges 
of Tamg and Swei music surviving in Japan are available,* 

On the whole, the Chinese musical instruments of Japan are those 
of the Tamg court orchestras rather than those of the Confuclan 
ritual. There seems to be no counterpart in Japan of the Jou orchestra 
preserved in Korea, for example, though a number of very early 
Chinese instruments have survived in the incomparable treasure- 
house of the Shoosooin at Nara. This collection includes a Chinese 
chyn of the fifth century.’ What is perhaps the most ancient Japanese 
music—^that of the temple dances and of the Noo (182) plays—makes 
use of fiute or flutes and drums only, and seems to point to an even 
earlier mu^cal substratum than that associated with the Shang culture 
in the Yellow River valley in the second mUlenrdum b,c. 

Of considerable musical interest Is the structure of the archaic lyric 
drama known as A^no, which reached the peak of its development in 
A.D. 1500, though in its use of masks and stylized expression it seems 
to hark back to a period earlier than the fifteenth century. The Noo 
orchestra consists of one stick-beaten and two band-beaten drums 
and a cross-flute. While the drums main tain a regular rhythm, the 
voice moves to a large extent arhythmicalJy and is only rarely 
supported by the flute, which for the most pan provides interludes. 
Certain standard melodic patterns are introduced into a chant other¬ 
wise at one pitch — though this may change from time to time* A 
very characteristic feature is the shift m level of the voice by steps 
of a fourth, often by two fourths in succession. The notation of the 
Noo music is a flute notation. Like the Chinese drama of Yuan times, 
the texts of the Noo repertoire have considerable literary merit. 
The most famous, by the fifteenth-century writer Seami, have been 
studied extensively.* 

The music for the solo instrument known as the yamada koto (178), 
essentially a large Jeng with thirteen silk strings, has been the subject* 


' H. utd N. KoAOye^ Senmiu {Tokyo, I9J5 )l 

* K. HiyiiM, Swi-Toriir Yamjimkdiifw (JSl) (StianghiL (CtuieaB 

(nmUtion); H. Ttoabc^ Nlkfit Onfoku AJmr fTokyo, 

» R. H. ™i GtjJik, TTie Zfire of the ChintM Lute (Tokyo, 1940), p®. IS 1-9. 

* SAchi, The Rwr a/ p. 136. 

* N. Pcii, ‘£tiid« sur )e drtme lyrique japoiuis’, BuSetin de rAute fyofedse de rex- 
trime oHai, U (Hifioy, 1909), pp. 251, TOT; also suc»Hliii£ volumo. A/wilev. The 
NS Playi of JapaA{Lmdtia. 1921). 

* Hijott, op. ^ p. BS. Examples of kato music a« ncorded in The Htitory of 
hSiafe to Semd, 4 side 9, 
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of a Special study. This is the most highly developed of the macy 
Japanese board-zithers and its music is largely in the various major 
third modes. The styie was fully elaborated in the seventeenth century, 
when a blind musician, Yamazumi, created the various modem 
forms. The same constructional principles are to be detected tn 
slighter, less elaborate and more popular melodies.^ A short phrase 
of perhaps Sve notes serves as the basis of the entire composition, 
undergoing transposition and every kind of variation in the process 
of elaboration. This is music conceived largely in terms of the instru¬ 
ment and arising out of its mechanical properties; in particular the 
extended form known as danmono (179) is purely instrumental. An 
attractive feature is the use of arpe^os of the set of thirteen strinp 
tuned to the characteristic major third scal». The following is from 
the first verse of ‘The Plum Branch’:* 


Ex. 243 



When aocompauyuig the voice, the Aofo approximately follows the 
voice and mamtains the rhythm if the voice sustains a note; it may 
supply two-note intervals—octaves, perfect or diminished fifths, 
fourths, thirds and seconds—^to increase sonority. 

An exceUent account of Japanese Buddhist cantiUation is available.* 
The music is undoubtedly Chinese in origin, but elaborate ornamen¬ 
tation leads to a single syllable being sung to a group of notes instead 
of to a single note, as In the Chinese Conhician hymns. The notation 
(of which there are various forms) includes symbols indicative of the 
pitch of the main note to which a syllabic is sung, and more or less 
graphic neums indicating voice movements during the execution of 
the ornaments about the main note. In the following fragment the 
numerals mark the essential degrees of the scale (Ex. 244). 

‘ tb(<Cp. IQZ. See also TokyoAcademr of Music, C<>lleetiono/Japaiit.KKQt9Miatt, 
fTokyo.lassx 

• IbkL, p. 90. 

* P. Detniivtlkw HMfiglrbi (Tokyo, I93(0i see mrtide 'BmiSei' TSy& Ongdat KerityA, 
»i-nii (Tokyo^ 1954), a largely devoted to essays oo Buddhist music. 
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244 







MIAU 

Leaving the peoples of countnes bordering on oortii China, we 
must now consider the musLC of various non-Chinese peoples Uving 
in southern China and the highlands of Burma and Indo-China. The 
anthropological and ethnological relationships of these peoples are 
complex, and no attempt will be made to classify them. 

The Miau (10) are a large group of tribes scattered over southern 
China and the highlands of Annam, To them are related the Yau 
(11) and perhaps some of the Thai-speaking peoples of Haenan (183) 
and the border country of China and Indo^-China. In certain respects 
their culture presents features reminiscent of the earliest records of 


Chinese civilization. The antiphonal oourtship songs of the Miau 
have been compared with similar songs in the Book of Songs (Shyjingy^ 
hut this comparison has not gone unchallenged * 

The most striking feature of the music of the Miau tribes is the use 
of mouth-organs resemhUng the Chinese sheng^ Among the 
Chingniiau (184) of Gueyjou Province the sheng have six pipcs> the 

* cAowAf de ia CMnr aneiennt (Psra, 1926)* p, 147 * 

B II ^ *"^^8 Oda\ Vtr AfuMtonp/Far Eastern Antiquities 

Buiietin Nq. 14 (Siocthokn. 1942)* pp, 71^247, See p. 75 
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longest of which may be 4 feet in length (pi. 6 (b)). In other tribes 
sdll larger specimens occur, up to 13 feet in length, but the largest 
forms often have only three pipes. The free reeds are cut from thin 
copper. The six-pipe sfwTtg of the Giingmiau is fairly accurately 
tuned to the scaleD F G A C D, beginning on the D below middle C; 
this is the Chinese la mode on F. A small blob of wax may be stuck 
on to the tongue to modify the frequency of vibration. 

At least two men play at a time and while playing they lead an open, 
square, or round dance with the women following. The pace of the 
music is always a leisurely andante, even when the performers arc 
leaping about with considerable speed and energy. The effect is grave 
and moving; this is a music with none of the uncertain pitch of 
Chinese opera or flexible rhythm of Chinese zither music. 

Since the six pipes are played in groups of two or thr^ at a time, 
as with the Chin^ sheng, it is understandable that the music has a 
very limited melodic range. Ex. 245 was written down from a pw* 
formanoc by members of the Chingmiau tribe a few miles outside 
Anshuenn in Gueyjou.: 


Ex. 245 



Av A VAVAV 


The alternation of sucking and blowing is approximately indicted by 
the accents. A change in timbre between chords produced in these two 
ways adds to the quality of the music in a manner which cannot be 
guessed from the score. The phrasing suggested is not authentic; it 
is merely the sort of phrasing of which the perfonnere made use. Since 
the pipes used for producing the middle voice in Ex. 245 (that is, A, G, 
and F) and the lowest pipe, D, are those with greatest resonance, the 
middle voice stands out in performance. Variety is obtained by vary¬ 
ing the middle part; wherever possible, fourths and fifths arc added 
above and below, as shown in the example. 

In one dance the rhythm of the steps only coincided with that 
of the music to the extent that twenty steps were fitted to twenty 
quavers of Ex. 245. The distribution of accented stamping steps in 
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the twenty-step unit {checked repeatedly during the pertonnancc) was 
as follows: 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 IS 16 17 18 19 20 

At times the second quaver of the ligatures was dotted, giving a 
* Scottish snap' to the movement. The players tended to break off on 
the interval q- 

While this is the music played at the New Year Mating F^tival in 
the second fortnight of February, corresponding to the Old Style 
Chinese New Year, music of another kind may be heard on market 
days, when the Miau come into the Chinese towns from their villages. 
The following is a fragment of a melody pkyed in unison on two sut- 
boled cross-Sutes by two men who stood facing each other; it con¬ 
tains a major third tetrachord and would be converted into the 
Japanese mode hirazyoosi if the octave G were added: 


Ex. 246 



s 


Ex. 247 is a remarkable three-note tune^ from the Yau people of 
Lienyang in Canton Province: 


Ex- 247 



Some of the Miau tribes use a Jew's harp;* though no description 
of this instrument is given, many of the peoples of countries bordering 
on southern China have a bamboo Jew’s harp, and it is certain that 
this is one of the very ancient instruments common to the whole 
area (p- 185). 

The fourteen-pipe mouth-organs of the people of Laos in northern 

‘ Hwwa Yeowlih. 'lienyang Yaimn-di Inytidi', Mihiwit, I (4) {Canton. 1942), pp, 
2*-35- * F. Savina, mirolre des Mho (Hewg Koug, 1934), p. 25. 
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Anaam are made in three sizes: me^o-sopranc^ contralto, and bari- 
tone, and in sweetness and clarity they are said to surpass both Dyak 
mouth-organ and Chinese jApwg'. Ex. 248 {'The Possessed') is written 
on three staves, but whether played by three instruments is not clears 


£x.24S 




Some of the examples show that the instrument may also be used 
entirely melodically: to play a one-Une melody without chords or 
with only occasional chords or a pedal-point,^^* 

In the highlands of Burma and the country of the Yunnan-Burma 

' M. HiuTibert-LavetiDC, *L4 Muaiqiio & trftVOT la vie liiotkniw'p 
Ttrgltichffnde Mvsikwwmch^i, ii <1954)* pp. 14-19. Laotisn mouUnoriaii music u 
recorded In IS# Mftory Mmic in Sowtd, i, side 
* liiTiu»qi«djjwricdo-Cbij»^ &r^jpAfi^ 

1*^ portK, ¥ {Puis, Z922)p pp, 3100^. See p+ 3145. 
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border are the Karen people, possibly related to the Miau and pos¬ 
sibly (though doubtfully) belonging to the Sino-Tibetan language- 
group. They make use of mouth-organs not inferior in size to those 
of the Miau,^ though differing from these in that they tack a mouth¬ 
piece a foot or more in length. 

LUOLUO AND MINJIA 

While the Miau and Karen are only doubtfully included in the 
Sino-Tibetan language-group, tbeLuoluo(6) are unquestionably mem¬ 
bers of the Tibeto-Burman branch. Those in the vicinity of Lihjiang 
(185) in south-western Yunnan, belonging to the Mosuo (7) group, 
have been studied by Professor Fuh Mawji (I $6) formerly of Hwajong 
(187) University, to whom 1 am indebted for specimens of their 
bamboo Jew’s harps and of their tunes.* The first type consists of a 
single vibrating tongue, cut in a length of bamboo; it vibrates in a long 
narrow sht and is set in motion by jerking the end of a short length 
of silk-gut attached to one end, whUe holding the other firm by a loop 
of silk. The instrument is hdd across the mouth, in front of but not 
touching the parted lips. By varying the shape and capacity of the 
mouth-cavity, selected partials of the fundamental are reinforced— 
as in playing all types of Jew’s harp, 

A more interesting type of Jew's harp consists of three tuned vibra¬ 
tors, each yielding a note of fixed pitch. In this case the vibrators are 
excited by plucking a slender projection on the free end (pi. 6 (c)). 
The three notes arc, judged by ear, from above downr F sharp, 
D sharp (both above middle C) and the G sharp below middle C; 
they are clear and musical in quality.* The player not only changes the 
shape of the mouth but alters the position of the tongue, as if articu¬ 
lating the words. Young men and women are able to exchange mes¬ 
sages using this instrument as a generator of sound, modified by the 
changing properties of the mouth cavity as a resonator, as in speech. 

Two popular three-note tunes, played on the triple Jew’s harp, have 
been written down by Professor Fuh, The first, in ternary measure, 
is called 'The Bees Fly across the Golden Sand River’: 


Ex. 249 



’ Sachl. The Hutory of MusleoJ Imifuitientf {New Yort, 19401), p, JB4 and pi, X d. 
’ See bImj J. F. Rock, ‘nie Romaoee of *i'A-*Hi-'ovu-*»u-'OKVi’, BulitHn de fieole 
jMtAfoiie ds \'*Ktrtme oritHt, Mxix (Hmoy, 19J9}, pp. 1-1S2; m pankulfli pp. 2-5, 
7-13, and 121 ■ AitoUwr spedmea is limed F thaip, D sbaip, and C ilMup. 
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The second^ in oommoo tunCj is *A Dog FoUows a Decr^. The unit 
is repeated over and over again, sometimes at great speed* 


Ex. 250 



AmoDg the Lihjiaog Mosuo the Jew's harp plays an important part 
in the courtship pattern of the communityWith another Tibeto- 
Burman people, the Minjia (188),* now considerably smicizcd, living 
about a hundred miles south of Lihjiang^ on the Eelhae (189), the 
Jew^s harp is only a children's toy. It is a small version of the first 
type described from the Mosuo, but with a cloven tongue (pL 6 (d)}. 

NAGAS 

Away to the wes^ over the southern continuadou of the Himalaya 
range^ arc people who belong to the central and southern Assamese 
division of the Tibeto-Burman family* the Nagas- Their musical in¬ 
struments include a t^mboo Jew's harp with a single vibrating unit, 
almost identical with those of the Lthjiang Mosuo and of the Minjiai 
and played in the same way; a flute; a fiddle,* and slit-druniSr—the 
last often of gigantic size.** * The Serna Nagas have no sUt drums^ 
though they make use of various struck or shaken idiophones for 
non-musical purposes, but they have a two-holcd cross-flute and a 
bamboo Jew^s harp. The following example is a three-part chorus 
sung by these people.® 



* For ft generfll account of this people (not. iKswever, of my musicftl inierest) sec 
C P. Fitz^rold, The o/f/w Uhriej (London, 1S41). 

* C. von F&rcr Hairnendorf, Naked Nagat (Calcutta^ 

* Ibid., figs. 3Sp 29. * Sachs, The Hkrofyof iHsintmems, p. 30 ana pi. 

■ h u! HtittiKL, The Scirtc Nagoj (LoodiMJ, 1921), p. 370, 
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annam‘ 

Hic urban music of Aunam is very largely sinicized. In the towns 
the iustruments in use are Chinese, or vanaots of Chinese instniments, 
and (with the exception of single sonorous stones or metal slabs) all 
belong to the 'modem* category, that is, they are instruments im¬ 
ported into China in Tamg times or later. The instruments of the 
Confucian orchestra survive only as illustrations in early books, or as 
rare specimens, no longer played, in the imperial palace; even the 
skeng has been forgotten in Annam. 

Of the tunes and fragments available, none exhibit any trace of the 
major third scale noted in Tibet, Korea, and Japan; with one excep¬ 
tion all are 'Chinese', and all but two are strictly pentatonic. White 
the do mode is the most frequent, examples in other modes also occur. 
The following is a popular fiddle tune (for a fiddle of ellhwu-typct 
p. 93) entitled 'Running Water’;* 


£x.2$2 



A tune of unusually regular sequential structure is the following 
■ Spring Breeze'* (Ex, 253). 

* Kiiom> 'Hiitoift dc tn inut*M)iie dan* riiido-CluH* p. 3100. 

■ G. de -Rcchnicliea de sdosraphie moskak en ludodime*. BulItHit 

de b da Avda bibcbnoita, ^Ftrupeffe xtii. No. 4 (Ssteiui, IWZ), 

pp. 7—174. 

* K*wp. pp. dt, p. 3104. * ^ p j|Qj_ 


























































ANNAM 



Knosp gives an interesting account of improvisation and cMJUplcs of 
characteristic turns of phrase^ indudlng the following with its chain 
of fourths 


Ex. 254 



All the examples so far quoted are in duple or quadruple time. A 
remarkable specimen is the foUowing hexatonic tune in triple time; 
this tune is more Indian in character than Chmese'* 


Ejl255 




Some features of the material collected by Kuosp suggest the presence 
of a more andent ethnic substratum in Annam, and tins suggestion 
has been fully confirmed by more recent studies." In rural areaSi and 
in particular among the Sedang people^ north of Kontum, an entire 
armoury of primitive bamboo instruments and stone chimes is in 
use. There are even hydraulic orchestraSi actuated by the overflow 
from irrigation channels^ including slit-drums, clappers^ xylophonesp 
stone-chimes^ and a bowed gourd; two or more instruments^ playing 
rhythmically and melodically differentiated partSp are mechanically 
coordinated so as to play continuously. To this list of archaic 

* KiHSp, *Hisuilic do la imisH|uc daat 11jidcHCliiix% p. 

■ Ibid., PL 3103. 

* O. dc Oironcomlp op^ oL 
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Lnstnimeiits may be added two forms of ground-zither, played by 
men only and used to accompany courtship-songs.^ 

The specimens of rural music available display archaic features as 
striking as the Instruments, The following example is the antiphonal 
vocalization of a waterman and his wife, as heard at dusk on the 
Hue River,* It makes use of four notes oidy, distributed over a range 
of one and a half octaves [ the repeated drop of a fourth is striking; 



Superposed fifths are also to be heard:* 
Ex, 237 



Pureexpanded-triad melodies occur, such as, for e^^mple, this lullaby 
from Phuo-tho: * 


Ex. 25S 



Even in urban music there arc traces of an early substratum in funeral 
music. The following example is played on a double-oboe with reeds 
made from the pupal skin of a certain insect; the two components are 
tuned so that each 'note* is an interval of a minor second. This 

* KncMp,' KiJioire de la imutque dans ITndeCtiine* p, 3117, 

* Ibid,, p. 3I2S, ' G. de Giiignajiirt, op. cit. 










































ANNAM 


instrument is doubled by a true oboe. The fragment is repeated 
indefinitely:^ 

Ex. m 



The *fanfared' character of this example (p. 178) suggests that it 
derives from the same ancient substratum as Ex. 258. Such expanded 
triad melodies are characteristic of certain primitive peoples in New 
Guinea. The existence in Annam of many ancient instrumentSj in- 
eluding two of the oldest chordophones known, and of a g^t 
variety of non-Chinese types of melodic utterance, is compatible 
with what is known from other sources of the ethnological complexity 
of this region. It is of interest that one type of ground-zi ther pre¬ 
served in Annam occurs also in the southern Sudan among the Nuer.* 

CAMBODIA 

One account of Cambodian music? records that these people neither 
sing in the street nor play single instruments, though they possess a 
sonorous orchestra of instruments of superb workmanship. It may 
be, however, that this author was unfortunate in his contacts, since 
there is available from another source a collection of fifty-four songs, 
both words and music, from ail the provinces of Cambodia.* More 
recently a further coUection of twenty-one songs, and a number of 
specimens of rural music (work-songs, &c.), and also of aboriginal 
music from the most primitive inhabitants, have been published.* 

Although the Khmers, ancestors of the Cambodians, were raised 
to a high cultural level for a thousand years by Indian colonists reach¬ 
ing Cambodia at the beginning of our era, the musical culture of their 
descendants, unlike that of Burma, shows very little Indian influence. 

Of the fifty-four songs transcribed,* two only are based on major 
third scales; half of the remainder are purely pentatonic minor third 
scales, half are hexatonic with minor third tetrachords; only a few 
are heptatonic. Some of those in the hexatonic group make only 
occasional use of the semitone. With few exceptions they are all in 
common time. 

* Kimi). ‘Eiistoue de la muiiquc dam rladoCluiie', p> 1109. 

* A. N. Tucker. Tribal Maitc and Dancing In tht Scutficni Sudan {dfriea} (London, 

ii.d.>, p. 13. * Kn«p, op. dc. p. 3119. 

‘ A. Tricon and Ch. Bellan. eembodginnnft (Saifon. 1911), 

* G. de Gironcourt, op, d(. A Cwnbodian lullaby s iworded in Tfte Hltlory of 
JMujic in Soand, i, tide 9. 
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The following example exhibits the plagal form of the mode 
hirazyoosi (to use the Japanese name); the upper tetrachord is occa¬ 
sionally filled in. This and other exampli^ appear to be syllabic; 
260 'DSmbiing dtk’ (‘Inm Rod' i^r 'Small and TeoderO 



The first part of the next example Is in plagal (iwro with the lower 
tetrachord occasionally filled in; In the tenth bar It modulates to a 
dififerent genus and key, returning to a major third tetrachordal struc¬ 
ture in the last two b^: 


Ex, 2)61 'Pteat prknpd' ('Seven Wcmlt') 






A number of the songs in the collection have four equal notes to 
the bar throughout, dotted notes or notes of two or three times the 
unit value being absent or few, as in the following example; 

Ex. 252 'Bok «rmt' CRtce-poeoding Scrib’) 













































































































CAMBODIA ]£1 

The following four bars resemble the most andeat surviving 
Chinese melodies: 

Ex. 263 



In most of the songs, however, dotted ligatures replace single notes 
here and there, though the four-beat rhythm is maintained. 

Ex. 264 



The following is a more hl^y organized tune : 




Ex, 266 is a royal funeral chant sung antiphonally by soloist and 
chorus accompanied by oboe and two drums 


Ex, 266 

fTiJi rji,L 


Otifio 





While popular rural tunes may show major-third tetrachords aud 
occasionally ^fiUed-in^ tetrachords, the aborigiual music in some 
instances exhibits pure ^fanfaied" melodicSi^ 

Cambodia has been included in the group of countricst of eastern 
Asia where chime-instruments tend to have an equal-tempered octave 

* G. de Ginmcourt. "Motifs de ch4flts cambodsicrtJV Balltifn d€ £a sxi^td tki 
diiLifS Mpchifvars, xvi* No. 1 (SaljOHi 1941J, pp- 51- lOS. 
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of seven equidistant DOtes> each of which can serve as a locus of 
inversion for pentatonic scales.^ 

The 21 instruments in use in Cambodia include 2 xylophones of 
21 and 17 keys respectively and a chime of 21 bronze plates; 2 gong 
chimes, the one an octave higher than the other; 3 long lutes; 3 hddles, 
of which one is a spike-fiddle of Persian origin; a stick-^ther with 
a gourd as resonator; an oboe and a flute; cymbals, 4 different types 
of drum, and clappers of wood.* The striking differenoe, as compared 
with the Annamese orchestra, is the presence of various chimes. The 
stick-zither is not an orchestra! instrument; it is unquestionably of 
great antiquity, like the ground-harp and zither of the Annamese. 

There are 2 court orchestras, one of male, the other of female, 
performers. In the former, out of 11 instruments, 5 are chimes (gongs 
and xylophones are the chief melodic instruments), 2 are flutes, one 
is a spike^fiddie and the rest are percussion. To the 5 chimes, the 
womea^s orchestra adds 6 different stringed instruments. The follow¬ 
ing 3 bars illustrate in short score a point at which beterophony 
becomes harmony ;* 

Ex, 267 


chifflct 

and 

Flutes 


PerfrwioD 



SIAM (THAtLANO) 

Not until the end of the fourteenth century did Siam become a 
political unit under the leadership of Thai conquerors from the border 
country adjoining Yunnan, but by the end of the following century 
the new unit had conquered Cambodia and luinexed the Malayan 
Peninsula. Prior to the end of the fourteenth century, the area later 
to ba»me Siam was occupied by a group of states all streaky in¬ 
fluenced by Indian culture; In certain regions this influence was pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu, but for the most part it was Buddhist* 

1 Sachs, 7^ Rise a/ Mmk^ p. * Kmosp^ op. eft., p. 3l3|. 

• J. Alftwyer, ^L^Cmlocliiae* in UAjw orientals dej au XV^ (IL Cn)ul^ 

L94])^ pp. 373 
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The tooal system of the Siamese was one of the first Far Eastern 
systems to receive attention from the We$t^ It may even be said that 
Siam achieved a certain notoriety among musicologists when it was 
discovered that the system of the Siamese tends towards equal tem¬ 
perament of an unusual typer the octave is divided into seven equal 
parts. Generally speaking their tunes do not make use of all seven 
steps but of five only, skipping two to produce pentatonic scales that 
the Western ear interprets as * Chinese * pentatonic scales of major 
seconds and minor thirds. Three modes are used, corresponding to 
the Chinese do, sot, and la modes. 

When subjected to physical measurement this tempering is found 
to be far from accurate, and singers appear to take little notice of 
instrumental temperament. One recording includes a passage in which 
the singer makes use of almost Western mtervals, but alternates with 
an orchestra playing in the tempered scaJe.^ In this recording the 
singer is never accompanied but alternates with orchestral ritomellL 

The Siamese orchestra seems to be almost identical with that of 
Cambodia.* In a recording in the Music of the Ofient series* the Siamese 
orchestra is in fact identical with the Cambodian male orchestra of 
the palace. An entire composition was transcribed by Stumpf* and 
has recently been reprinted by Davison and Ape!.* Ea. 220, taken from 
Seelig,* is a tunc (No. 17(^) in that collection) entitled ‘The Slim 
Cambodian'. 


Ex. 263 



^ A. j. EUis, 'MuskaJ Scales of VaiioiU NatkHis', feurm! of the SoeUtit of Arts 
(27 Menh 1EG5); C. Siumpif, und Mmik ds Siamesec', Sarntneibatu^ ftie 

*ergleidiende Mssikwissetads^t, 1 {1912), pj>. 129-77. 

^ Sacha, The Bhe of Music, p, 133. 

' Fhn Chen Durtyanya, Siainese Mtaie (Bansknk. a.d.). 

* E M. von Hombond. Musie of The Orieta {Record M.O. JOT) (E^opbonev 
LondoD). 

* Stumpf, op. dL, 1 ^. 171 K 

* A, T. DflvuoD and W. Apd, Histotiaii A/itkobfy of Musk, j (CBnibndsc, Massn- 
chusetta, 1947), p. A, 

' For a coUe^on of 150 ndodles sec P. J. Sodis; Siamesisehe Musik (Baodoeng; 1932). 
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BURMA 

From such transcriptioiis as are available^ and from the constitu- 
don of Burmese orchestras, there seems little doubt that Indian In-^ 
fluence predominates in the music of Lower Burma. The characteristic 
Burmese orchestra is that accompanying plays in which the shadows 
of two-dimensional puppets are projected on a screen. It consists of 
two pairs of clappers, two pairs of cymbals, a gong-chime (like those 
of Siam and Cambodia), a drum-chime, a large drum, and two oboes 
(see pi. 7 (h)).* Omitting the gong-chime, this is the sort of instrumental 
ensemble to be met with in southern India. It may be mentioned 
that Burmese orchestras were known to the Tamg court, and that 
the Tamgsftu (190) contains an account of Burmese music. 

The Burmese apply the term ‘Chinese' to their pentatonic melo¬ 
dies;^ and these form but a small part of the repertoire. The following 
is interesting in relation to some of the Cambodian tunes: if the rests 
are filled in with repeated notes the resulting melody closely resembles 
Ex. 262 (p. 160): 


Ex. 269 



Another ‘Chinese' tunc differs from classical Chinese tunes in 
the way it is built up in a square, predictable manner: 



^rnc£rigrtrf 7iirrriiiriiii[jjjii 11 


PracticaUy all the tunes quoted arc symmetrical in structure; 
some of them have that exddng rhythmic quality which one asso- 
daies with Indian drumming. Here is a tunc with a conspicuous 
major third-minor second tetrachord, but with the ■gini tonc above 
(Ex. 271). 

* O. KjhkP', "Lx Bumianjo’ in E/ityeipjiAlie de ia I** panic, v {Paris, 1922), 

pp. 3094-9. See abo F. Bok, Mugikallitiu! VoUctTkandt (Frcibuis i. Br., JM3}, p. 139 
and examplH S3 apd 54. 

" SadUf tht Mse o/Muiic^ p, 151. 
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BURMA 


t65 





'll irriLr 


The melody has a non-Far-Eastern character in that the strong 
accent falls almost invariably on a note of the tonic chord of D major. 


JAVA, SUMATRA, AND NIAS 

The music of Java has been the subject of several memoirs of out¬ 
standing importance.^ No part of the worlds other than Japan, shows 
such a predilection for major third scales as does the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago; and in west Java (culturally the most primitive part of the 
island) singers perform in scales with two disjunct major third tetra- 
chords, comparable to the Japanese mode kumoizyoosi. Instruments 
and whole orchestras are tuned to scales which include one or more 
major thirds, as in Ej(s, 272 (Sachs) and 273 (Groneman and Land); 
this major third jjentatonic genus, pelogt is to be found not only 
throughout Java, but in Bali as well; 


Es. 272 



When the pitch of successive notes in these scales is accurately 
measured, it is found that, on the same instrument, one third is not 
the same size as another, and seconds may be of several sizes. The 
reason for this is that the orchestras consist almost exclusively of 
idiophones tuned by comparison with standard metal bars kept by 
the gong-founders. Neither the cycle of fifths nor the harmonic divi¬ 
sion of strings Is known to these people; their scales are duplicated, 
not constructed.* 

‘ J. CroDenUD and J. R N. Land, De Cainilai: te /opdkartd (Amsicntani. iSM); 
D, de La 4 i^ uid F> F. SneUeman, 'La Musi^v^ et lea imtnuneais de oiujjque tfam 
lea lndcs orientales nieiiandiuss Ettcychpi^ die la 1 panic, v. pp. 3147-7S. 

Jup Kuns. Dt To^nkunzt van Java (Tbe Hasuct J934); Afkife Ih Java (Tbe Hague; 

H. Hood. The hft/elear Theme at a Determhumt af Pafet h Javmtete hfutk 
(Gromneen and Djakart*. 1954). ‘ Sadn, The Hitt af Music, p. 129. 
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la order to aUow more than one mode to be played within the same 
range, the idiophones of the /»e/og-oreh»tras are given seven notes* 
this series may be approximately represented as follows, starting from 
£: E F G A B C D. Although there were originally three 'female* 
(pehg) modes, nem, liftm, and barmg, much of the /u*n£F-material now 
available shows nem-characteristics.^ 


Ex. 273 pelojt pafet wm? 



Corresponding to the Chinese minor third pentatonic genus, the 
Javanese also have a 'masculine' genus, saten^o or slendro^ taking 
its name from the Indian dynasty of the ^ailendta which ruled Java 
from the end of the eighth until the end of the tenth century. The two 
genera—pe/pg and s/entfro—arc played by different sets of instruments 
in different orchestras. In effect, melodies in slendro sound to the 
Western ear tike Chinese pentatonic melodies; but the octave in fact 
tends to be divided into five equal steps. The tuning of old instru¬ 
ments excavated in Java sugg^ts, however, that there was a time 
when the octave was divided into steps approaching three major 
seconds and two minor thirds. It has been suggested that, whereas in 
the West, equal temperament arose from the need for freedom of 
transposition, in Java, it arose from the attempt to play melodies in 
different modes in the same range on instruments of fixed pitch.’ 

A recent study* has shown that both shndro and pelog are essen¬ 
tially non-equidistant scale-systems. The results imply that the ten¬ 
dency to equal temperament has been overstressed. Furthermore, 
contrary to earlier views, pe/og and jtert(fro modes can be distinguished 
by their structure—by the position of tonic and dominant, and by 
their characteristic cadences, themselves determined by the 
range of the dominant chime-idiophone. The parallel with cadential 
formulae in the Tamg (?) melodies of Ju Shii (p. 109) is striking. 

The following example is in the slendro mode nem* 

Ex. 274 



* Hood. op. du, pp. 194 ff, 

* De ^ SoellHBan, op. dL, p. SISS; takoo from Grammaii ud Laud. og. 

c«-, pp. 57 ixh! 7S. * ^ 

* S*chJ, Musk, pp. I3l* | 


* HocmI, op. dL 








JAVA, SUMATRA, AND NIAS 

It seems probable that the oames for the modes were invented in 
relation to the major third pentatonic genus pelog and ttis now accepted 
that this is the older genus. 

Like Cambodian and Siamese orchestras, the Javanese orchestra 
or gametan includes the Persian spike-fiddle known as the rebab; this 
instrument leads and is responsible for the prelude and for announc¬ 
ing the melody which forms the basts of the whole composition. The 
Javanese also have a solo reed instrument, a type of oboe, the sehm- 
pret, but this does not form part of the gamelan. 

In addition to the gong-chimes the Javanese make use of a number 
of celesta-tike metallophones constructed on a plan similar to that of 
Indo-Chinese xylophones, but with flat metal plates replacing the 
wooden slats of the former. Both gong-chimes and at least one type 
of celesta {the gendkr) incorporate tuned resonators in their struc¬ 
ture. As in the orchestras on the mainland, several solitary gon^ of 
large size are also used. The gamelan includes one instrument not 
represented in the Cambodian armoury; this is a board zitbcr of 
fourteen strings tuned to a peiog scale of two octaves. 

In west Java a number of primitive instruments occur. The chime- 
idiopbones among these are alt made of wood; some are suspended 
xylophones of tubes or laths of bamboo, In those made with tubes, 
these are closed below and cut away at the open end until only a 
long, more or less fiat, vibratile tongue, tuned to the pitch of the 
tube, remains. This form of tube is the same as that found in the 
other type of idiophone, the totgkheng. In this, two or more tubes 
tuned at the octave are arranged in a wooden frame in such a way 
that they can slide in slots, and are caused to emit their charac¬ 
teristic notes by striking against the end of the slots; a number 
of such frames, each of two or three tubes, may be arranged in a 
chime. 

In Java occurs the first example we have met of a primitive zither 
constructed entirely of bamboo. This is the tube-zither, kefoeng- 
ketoeng} It consists of an in temode of bamboo together with its two 
adjacent nodes. Round the periphery of the cylinder are a number 
of 'strings^ formed by lifting up strips of the outer layers of the tube 
itself, and tuned by inserting small blocks of wood under the 'string' 
at each end. A hole is cut in the wall of the tube, so that the cavity 
acts as a resonator (pi, 6 (e)). Another primitive instrument Is the 
set of panpipes, con^sting of ten or twenty reeds, closed below, and 

^ Tlie Gfure ia de Lange uid Siwlknvin, op, ciL, p. 3l6S Is wroogtr labellod ivtPnf, 
the is a vertical flutes tS- Ibid., p. 3149. 
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assembled m such a way that their open ends can be blown across in 
sequence. 

A fuU score of an entire composition for a gamelan of twelve differ¬ 
ent instruments has been prepared;’ it includes ten dtstinct melodic 
voices. Except for a greater range, the theme itself is indistmguishable 
from Prince Tzayyuh's examples of the earliest Chinese ritual music 
(p. 102). It is as follows: 


Ex. 275 






Two bars of the full score are shown in Ex. 276. 

Recent work has revealed a correspondence between the vibration 
frequencies of certain early Javanese metallopbones and the vibration 
frequencies of particular modes on reed pipes.* The results suggest 
that some of these early metallopbones must have been tuned to a 
note scries generated by a pipe. The suggestion is of the greatest 
importance, not only because it implies that at some period in the 
past the Javanese had a means of generating scales instead of copying 
them, but also because it raises the question whether pentatonic 
genera of some kind nKCSsanly precede hexatonic and heptatonic 
genera in time. 

In striking contrast to Javanese orchestras, none of the four dif. 
ferent orchestras of northern Sumatra contains idiophonic chimes; 
all have single idiophones (gongs), percussion and a solo instrument 
of some kind—flute, clarinet, rehab, or other fiddle. This suggests 
Arab or Indian influence and might perhaps be correlated with the 
early conversion of this part of the island to Islam. Mareo Polo 
records the existence of a Mohammedan state in west Sumatra as 
^ly as 1292.* Among the more primitive people of the island, the 
idiophonic chime occurs in the form of a xylophone of bamboo 
laths; there is also a bamboo tube-zitber, a two-stringed short lute, 
and a bamboo Jew’s harp resembling those of the Naga, Mosuo and 
Minjia. 


ciL S'm*' ““ PP- 3 J«M; taXoi from Cronemiifl tad Land, op, 

■ ™**1!5?* ^ Giwi Auht (Loodoo, 1939), pp. 334ff, 

■ Tar Thuvb qfMarttf Po!a, Book HI, ch, xJ. 
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A detailed account of the music of Nias, an island off the west coast 
of Sumatra, has been givcn.^ The inhabitants of the southern districts 
are closely related to the Nagas, They exhibit a remarkable type of 
anhemitonic, tetratonic, vocal melody of the range of a tiitone 
and usually In three-beat m^ures. The instruments of the island in¬ 
clude single gongs; a three- or four-keyed xylophone, the keys of 
which rest on the thighs of the performer sitting over a trench; a 
remarkable aerophone consisting of a bamboo ‘ tuning fork', the tube 
of which selects and reinforoes the fourth or hflh upper partial of the 
fundamental; idiocbordic tube-zithers with one to four strings, struck 
or plucked; a Jew's harp; an idioglottal free-reed pipe; a nose-flute 
and other flutes. The following example is a tianscriplion of the gong 
music piay^ in central Nias on festal occasions. The originat score 
includes three drums; 

Ex. 277 


aitd 





BALI 

No part of the non-Westem musical world has received more sym¬ 
pathetic treatment from Western musicologists than the small island 
of Bali, next in sequence to Java in the chain of the Archipelago.* In 
contrast to Java which, from contact with Muslim India, was pre¬ 
dominantly under the influence of Islam In the flfteenth century, Bali, 
having rejected Buddhism at a very early date, escaped the Islamic 
influence and remains to this day essentially Hindu. The ritual orches¬ 
tras make no use, however, of instruments associated elsewhere with 
Hindu influence. 

The classical orchestra, originally used only In the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with cremation, is composed almost exclusively of idiophones; 

' KufUt, * Music in Nias Inttmiiionalet AreAltf Jl)r Eifmognpiiit, xxxvut (teideii, 
ISUP), pp. 1-S9 uiU p. 26 ui parUcular. 

* J. Kuost sBd C J. A. KuDsi-Wdy, Dt teonktnat km BaH (Welievndm, 192}). 
C. MePbec, ‘The Balbese koelii and its muuc’, i>;awa, xvi CiugjSkartl, 1936); 

•Angklowng tamebiv in Bali *, ryaws. *vii<Jogill(a 4 H, 1937); A HoiM in Bail fNw Yoffc. 
194 ^). 
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the only noa'idiophonic instruments are the drums. The scale 
of the instruments is of four notes only. In many of the classical 
orchestras (gamelansy the idiopbones are entirely mctallophoncs; 
but in certain parts of Bali the classical gamelan includes wooden 
idiophones: angkioengs and two types of xylophones. Even when 
angkloengs ate absent the classical gamelait is referred to as gameUm 
Angkheng* 

The keyed metallophones are of two types: those in which the keys 
are suspended freely over the resonators; and those in which they 
rest on some damping materia] over the resonators. The former arc 
the gendhs, the latter, the gangsas. On the whole it is the gewdrr type 
which is used in gamelan Angkloeng, Each gendir has four keys widdn 
the range of an octave, and there are large, medium, and small 
genders, tuned an octave apart. The gamelan includes a pair of the 
largest size and four (two pairs) of each of the other two sizes. The 
members of these pairs are tuned so that there is a difference in pitch 
—which may be as large as threeeighths of a tone in the large 
instruments^between corresponding keys; the effect of this is to 
give a bell'tike sonority to the bi^er registers and a throbbing 
intensity to the lower.’ 

The remaining metallophones are the rijongs and gongs. A rejong 
is a pair of tuned ketUe-gougs mounted one at each end of a wooden 
handle, and tuned a second or a minor third apart They are played 
in pairs by two players, who between them cover the whole of the 
four-note scale. It is known from bas-fehefs that such rijangs existed 
iu Java at l^t as early as the fourteenth century. Each gamelan also 
has a single gong, lower in pitch than the lowest note of the large 
gendirs and tuned to a note which is not of the scale, but which 
roughly converts the four-note scale into a pentatonic scale. Thus if 
the scale is G A B D, the gong might be any note between E^ and F#. 
A second small gong is tuned to one of the notes of the scale but at 
a high pitch. Cjmabals and two small drums, tuned a second apart, 
complete the gamelan. 

Remarkably enough, the scale of the gamelan Angktoeng ; G A B D, 
the 123.5 sequence of the commonest Chinese mode, common to so 
many primitive peoples, is considered by the Balinese to be identical 
with the four chief notes produced by a Jew's harp, ginggang: 
G Bb C D, that is 134.5, and tunes for the one are played on the 
other.* 

* A gamelan « reconted io TV History of Masie in Sound, t, side 7, 

’ McPh«e, 'Angkiotng gameiani m Bali*, p. 121. ’ IbkL,p. IZS. * Ibid., p. IZT, 
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The nature of the parts played by the different instruments is as 
follows.* Lowest in pitch is a canto fermo played on the largest 
genders. This is in minims with a gong stroke at every ninth minim. 
Above this the higher pitched gendirs play a melody in quavers based 
on the canto fermo, and above this the rijongs play a two- or three- 
part figuration in semiquavers. In the classical gamefm the line based 
on the canto fermo may disappear, and the hi^ei pitched may 

assist the ri/ongs in the figuration. The following example illustrates 
this figuration and its relation to the canto fermo 


Ex. 278 





The type of melody developed from the canto fermo is shown in the 
next example:* 


Ex. 279 



W r ' f r T*’ r f 

Q^mg- 


In bars three and four the gendirs occasionally split into two voices 
a fifth apart; because of their greater sonority the fifths stand out as 
a cross-rhythm in relation to the movement of the canto fermo. 
Similar fifths arise in the rijong figuration and give life to the 
music, just as does syncopated drumming within a fixed framework. 
There is a certain similarity between Balinese drununing technique 
and that of rijong playing; and also similarity in form between 
rijongs and Indian (and Japanese) hour-glass drums.* It is pos¬ 
sible that the polyrhythm of the figuradon is not Far Eastern but 
Indian.* 

The oomposition of an old-style gamelm Angkloeng is as follovra. 

‘ MePhee. ^Afifkloeftg gamekiiu in Bali’, pp. 128 If. 

* Ihdd., p. 131. ' Ibid., p. J35. * Ibid., p, 129, 

’ Sachi, The tOse of Mufif, 119, 
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Tbc usual four-note metallophoaes and a single set of r^Jortgs are 
supplemented by two small gangsas, four angkloengs, and two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of 3 ;ylophones; the grantong with mgkheng-hke keys, 
and a simple jiylophone without resonators, the tjaengkiik. In this 
gamelm the rijongs and angkloengs are responsible for the figuratioiu 
the lowest genders give out the canto femo and the other keyed 
metallophones play the melody in unison. Crantang and tjoengklik 
each produce a different paraphrase of the melody. Only four of the 
nine staves of the original score are quoted here, omitting two staves 
of angkloengs, one of rijongs, one of cymbals, and one of dntms.^ The 
third note of the series is a Bb in this example; this deviation is 
accepted as a mere change in intonation; 

Ex. 2S0 

Genders 


Or&ntbJig 


Tjoen^ktik 

G«iif 
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' MePhee, 'Attgkloet^ Stf’itie’u in Bali', p« 138. 
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Yet another tuning is found in a differeat gtotielan. Oae of the 
melodies played by this gamelan is as follows:* 

Eil 281 


Ql 1 ... 



5_5 m T. ■ 3m _ 1 




The following two bais in full score (Ex. 282) illustrate the texture of 
another type of orchestra, the old-style ceremonial gamelan Gongi 
consisting exclusively of metallophoues and drums.* Here the gong- 
chime expounds a flowing five-note pelog melody (scale: GJf A C# 
D E) and the cantus of the gendirs receives a fiis^t amplification from 
the gangsas in double octaves. This example illustrates the extra¬ 
ordinary harmonic quality imparted by the punctuating gongs. 

The pieces played by the gamelans nearly always consist of two 
sections: a * body' (pengawak) followed by an Allegretto (pengiijit).* 
Each is introduced by a solo (the pengawity: a statement of the mu^c^ 
material which It Introduces. Whereas the ‘ body' is a complete state¬ 
ment which does not require repetition, the Allegretto is meant to be 
repeated: its dosing note is the note on which it opens, and it is in 
fact an nsiuuiro of at least a dozen repeats. The pengawit Intimjitc x 
what piece is to be played and sets the pace. 

Since the sixteenth century, the vowels of the five of the notes 

(ding, deng, dbeng, and dang) have ban used in Bali to record 
melodies. Though time values are not indicated, the metres arc 
named. 

‘ MePhee, ‘jfngklMttg fiuHdbnj in Bidi', p. 141, 

■ McFhce. ‘The Rvmc™ Oundan Mujic of Bali’, Jl# Mmievf Quantrly. locxv 
(Ntur York, l^W), pp. 2i0-8l. * McFbee, fomrloiu in Bali', p, ISZ, 
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The last example is an improvised pe/o^ tunc:' 


Ex. 283 



Three admirable tiadscriptions of Balinese gamelan music, for two 
pianos, have been published,* One—' Music for the Shadow Play *—b 
in the genus sleadro: the other two are in pelog. 

In Bali, Indian types of orchestra, consistiug of rebab, flutes, cym¬ 
bals, &c., are used for two purposes: one type accompanies the classic 
drama, Gamboeh, played in fourteenth-century Javanese, the themes 
of which are taken from romantic or mythical versions of Javanese 
history;* and a siirular orchestra of flute and percussion accompanies 
Ardja, a type of drama which draws to some extent on modem 
riiinwip talcs. In the latter the use of an instrumental accompaniment 
seems to be a relatively modem usage,* 

OTHER ISLANDS OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 

There are two reasons for including the other islands of the Indian 
Archipelago in this account. First, there are islands where primitive 
forms of instruments already met elsewhere in more refined versions 
survive; it would be wrong to give the impression that the distribution 
of these instruments ceases abruptly in Java and Bali. Secondly, there 
arc traces in this area of a musical culture profoundly different from 
that so far reviewed. Though the music of Giina at the present time 
differs from the ritual music of ancient China quite as much as it 
differs from the ritual music of the Balinese gamelatt, all three have 
greater affinity with each other than they have with certain musical 
elements to be met with in the islands. 

The ethnolo^cal picture of this region is of the utmost complexity; 
in New Guinea alone, there are hundreds of tribes of varying mixtures 

» MePhoe, A ffetut in BaU, p. ZIO. 

* MePbee, Batinne Ciftmeniai Mvsie transerihed for Fisnaf, Four Haadi: 
Ptmoengk^i Carrdiajtgan; Tdboe ttipt Qiv*i York, 1940). 

* B. De Zoete ud W, Spies, Amh and Drama in BdU (Loadoii. I93S), pp. 
Camboek niuMC is TiX»rded in The Hiilory of Masia fit Somd, i. side 9. 

t 11^., p. 196. 
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of races with many and various cultural strata superimposed. The 
evidence supports the view that there are in this area traces of a 
^crent main stem of mankind, of a people more different from the 
ongoloids and the Proto- and Deutero-Malays than are these from 
each other; and it is suggested that this fact is reflected in the total 
ra^iTOlogical picture of this region. The most important work in this 
field from the standpoint of comparative musicology is that of Kunst,* 
thou^ v^uable information regarding instruments and the music of 
Mrtain tribes is to be found scattered through the anthropological 
literature of this part of the world, A brief survey of the instruments 
0 the islands with some account of musical practices is included in 
de Lange and Snelleman^s article previously mentioned. 

While many of the instruments recorded are such as we have already 
encountered, there are others (many idiophones, certain flutes, certain 
ftce aerophones) which are new and which are obviously primitive 
mstruments (in the sense of Sachs’s classification). From the distribu¬ 
tion of various mstruments in this area, it is clear that New Guinea 
^d the adjacent islands constitute a region in which a high propor¬ 
tion of these p^tive instruments occurs. It is also in this region that 
a type of music becomes conspicuous of which tn this survey only 
traces have hitherto been encountered, 

^fore coming to discuss the music of the Papuans, the occurrence 
in Madagascar of stick-rithers with resonators (both plucked and 
tapped), and of tube-rithers, should be mentioned; they were takeu 
thtthcr by a Malay people (the Hovas) some time to the fifteenth 
wdtury. The tube-zither of the Hovas (vijliJuiy has the strings tuned 
for the most part in thirds (D F A. E G B) in a manner recalling one 
tuning of the Japanese yamatogoto or wagon (191) (d A D G B E), 
claimed by the Japanese as an entirely national instrument and said 
to have been derived from six long-bows tied side fay side.^ Chords 
of thirds or sixths are frequently used in playing the vaUh^. 

From Borneo (^rawak) songs of great interest have been recorded 
and tntnscribed/ in some iiist^ces these combine an upper minor- 

(WdtevndHi, mm Owr FJmttn « 

to HifgtfKltbltd iWtst^Ftores) (Batavia, 1931 >; 

to ^ ^/dyJSrEtfinegnfjMe, Stipplonant 

’ A, Skhd. *H^i« de la muaique des Malgadhes* iq Eneyeitpddie de ta mutiaue 

insinunents de muaique de MaS^’ 
of ^toiJlfa/iPefAw^ByJe.xjsviii (Piifii, 1938), aad Tile Misteiy 

* For a reont awijunt see E Haridtayineiiler. pp. df, p. 37, 

JW„.S' *■ Sarawak Music', Sammeltiattde der intefnathiuaen 

MmihgeteOiehafi. Jcv (I9J4). pp. 296-308. 
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third tetrachoid with a lower major-third tetrachord with the semi¬ 
tone above. The following example, from the Long ^put tribe is of 
particular interest in relation to the style of antiphonal singing 
described from Tibet (p, 139) : 


Ex. 284 



The major-third tetrachord with the semitone below is also displayed 
in music from Sarawak, Ex. 2S5 is a Kenyah dance-tune played on a 
sbt-pipe mouth-organ (keluri). The triple rhylhin and pendubting 
tonic-dominant harmony are both noteworthy. 


Ex. 285 



The Papuans of the Nassau Range in New Guinea know no other 
musical instrument than the Jew's harp, but they possess two entirely 
different types of melody.^ While the greater part of theh melodies are 
primitive in the sense that their range does not as a rule exceed a 
fourth, others have a range of as much as an octave and are ‘fan- 
fared*: that is to say, th^ arc expanded common chords. Recordings 
from the Kauwerawet people of the Van Rees Mountains on the one 
hand, and from pygmoid tribes of the Central Mountains on the 
other, also reveal two completely different types of melody. The fol¬ 
io wing example is from the Kauwerawet; melodies of this kind are 
characteristic of Australian culture: 


Ex. 286 



^ KuHSl, A Study on Fap&im MiuiCp pp. 24 
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The next example is from the Awembiak, one of the Central tribes; 
it is fanfaned and has a range of an octave and a half: 

Ex. 287 



Certain coastal melodies, such as those of the Waropen* seem to 
betray Malayan infiuence, judged by their peJog character. The fol¬ 
lowing ts an example: 

Ex. 288 



Other coastal melodies are triadic io character but not fanfared. This 
suggests that the faufared melodies are correlated with the persistence 
of the Negrito civilization in those regions most sheltered from foreign 
influence: the mountain ranges of the interior of New Guinea. It is 
assumed by some authorities that fanfared tunes can arise only in 
regions where wind-instmments ane^ or have in the past becHp played; 
but fanfared melodies also occur in Formosa among the Vusun* 
aboriginaJs and are there clearly linked with the use of the musical 
bow. With this instrument the fanfare is derived from the upper 
partials of the fundamental selectively reinforced by the mouth 
cavity. Similarly, the Jew's harp may be the source of the Negrito 
fanfares; for any instrument producing sounds in which the harmonic 
series of overtones is conspicuous may serve as a soui^ of a fan- 
fared series {2ad, 3rd, 4th, and 5th overtones), when coupled wi th the 
mouth cavity as a selective resonator It may be argued that the 
Negnto civilization I although comparatively primitive, stands on a 
higher level, from a musical point of view, than does the younger 
component, represented by the ^Australian ’ melodies. This superior¬ 
ity in musical culture is paralleled by the general cnltura] superiority 

■ Tfikatomo Kurasawx, ^Tbe Muxica] Bow of tbe BLinuiu[j3c] Tribe in Formou uid 
SuseesdOQ as to Uko Origin of the PentatoDJe Scale d Ongaku Efitkyat x-xi fTo^yo, 

I952>, pp, 18^32, 
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of the Negritos as compared with coastal peoples, in whom the pro¬ 
portion of Australian and Melanesian blood ts higher.^ 

Although the extreme type of fanfared melody seems to be confined 
to central New Guinea and certain of the islands off the coast, melo¬ 
dies of a pronouncedly triadic character have been recorded from the 
coastal regions of New Guinea, among the Semang in central Malaya, 
in Flores (cast of Bali in the chain of islands), and in Samoa among 
the central Polynesian Islands.* It is understandable that canons in 
unison may arise from the andpbonal singing of triadic melodies, and 
such have been transcribed from recordings made among the Semang* 
The most remarkable canons are those recorded in west Flores* One 
of these is a two-part canon in unison sung by two women over a 
drone bass of tonic and fifth sustained by two men; a third man pro¬ 
poses a chromatic variant on the melody (against the drone) while the 
women mterrupl their canon * The following is another (partial) 
canon on a tonic pedal held by two voices:* 




I It remains now to consider the interrelations of musical cultures 
[ over Far Eastern Asia, both in time and space, First, in contrast to 

' Kimst, A Study on PafitMta Masit, K), 24 (f, * See E«, 44 aod 

* F, M. KoUiuld, ‘Die Musik dei FrinuttvstSmme euT Maliika usw,*, Amkropoy, xxv 
Om Pn-'See Ex. us. 

* ^ ^chs. The Rise of Mst^e, p, 51, ex. 29. The carnplete ceqoa win be fcnind in 

Kunst, 'Mulic ia Fitnee', p. 77. * Kiinst, Over vlisojm Flmten, p. 7S. 
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the condition observable in what has been defined here as the Far 
Eastern area, orchestras of idiophonic instruments have never (so far 
as we know) been a feature of the musical life of India. This statement 
may require revision when more is known of the musics of primitive 
Indian peoples. It remains true, however, that the whole tendency of 
cultured Indian music is towards chamber music; a singer is accom¬ 
panied by a double drone on the imnbvra, or by two fiddles and a pair 
of hand-beaten drums, or by \itid (a stick-zither), fiddle, and drum.^ 
Such ensembles obviously have more affinity with the Chinese theatre 
orchestra than with the ritual orchestra described in the YiUi (p. 
90) or with the orchestras of Siam, Cambodia, Java, and Bali. The 
ritual music of Bali introduces us to a very different musical world, 
a world with almost no point of contact with the orchestras of present- 
day India and almost without contact with the music of present-day 
China; but it resembles, to some extent, the world of ancient Chinese 
ritual. 

If we survey rapidly the present distribution of‘idiophonic’ orches¬ 
tras, that is, of orchestras including a high proportion of chime- 
idiophones, we find, first, a few ritual orchestras surviving in China, 
rarely, if ever, played. In Korea w'c find stone-chimes, bell-chimes, 
celestas of iron plates, surviving in their ancient Chinese form and 
still played. In Annum a few instruments survive in the palace, un¬ 
played, but as we have seen (p. 157), in rural Annam both stone- and 
bamboo-chimes and orchestras are to be found. In Cambodia and 
Siam we meet with a functional orchestra of gong-chimes, celestas, 
and bamboo xylophones, with flutes and drums as the only non- 
idiophonic components. In Java we observe a division of the cclesta- 
likc metallophones into forms with and without resonators; flute and 
sometimes rebab arc used as leading solo instruments—.perhaps 
a trace of Islamic dominance. Then comes the classical Balinese 
orchestra of idiophonic instruments and drums only; next the wooden 
cbime-idiophones scattered over the islands, sometimes united as 
orchestras, sometimes used as single instruments; and finally there 
are the single wooden idiophones, simple as opposed to compound, 
flung far out over the Pacific Islands even to the Americas: the slit- 
drums and drum-substitutes made from bamboo tubes. 

Were there no cbime-idiophones in Korea and China one might 
define an Indonesian musical culture centred on Java, fading out in 
Annam in contact with China, in Burma in contact with India, in the 
islands in contact with Australian and Negrito elements. But the 
* Sachs, The RUt <?/ Miufc, p. 192, 
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existence of chime-idiophones as the first-named components of the 
Jou ritual orchestra, surviving to this day in Korea, necessitates a 
different assessment: their existence suggests that that cultural ele¬ 
ment in Indo-China, in Indonesia, and in the Pacific islands, which is 
responsible for the existence of chime-idiophones today, was still 
actively shaping Chinese musical culture at the time of the Warring 
States in the third century b.c. 

We might suppose that Chinese influence in our own era had 
imposed this chime-idiophone culture on Indo-China and Indonesia. 
But this is out of the question. Annam, for example, the region most 
obviously under Chinese influence, was an integral part of the Chinese 
empire from 111 B.C. until a.D. 939; it was again held by the Chinese 
for a brief period in Ming times. Yet in spite of a deliberate attempt 
by the Annamite dynasty to foster Confucianism in 1007, and a fierce 
persecution of Buddhism in favour of Confucianism by the Chinese 
in Ming times,^ there is almost no trace of the ritual orchestra in 
urban Annam at the present time. Indeed, chime-idiophoncs only 
survive in regions least exposed to Chinese influence. 

A second possible channel of Chinese influence was established 
later: Khubilai Khan, Mongol emperor of China, attacked Java in 
, f292. His offensive was repulsed; but from this time onwards 
’ Chinese influence in Java grew until, at the end of the fifteenth oen- 
I tury, it is noticeable in the treatment of landscape in temple bas- 
' reliefs.* The contact was established too late, however. It is not to be 
supposed that Chinese influence in Yuan times led to the develop¬ 
ment of an orchestra in some respects more primitive than the ritual 
orchestra of Jou times. 

In Siam and Cambodia, on the other hand, the chief formative 
cultural influence is usually held to have been Indian—either Sivaist 
or Buddhist; yet the music of Siam and Cambodia is characterized 
by the use of orchestras of chime-idiophones with the rebab as the 
sole Indian (or Islamic) borrowing. From bas-reliefs on the great 
jtiiptj at Borobudur in Java (TSO) it is known that orchestras of the 
time included all the instruments of ancient India.* The evidence 
suggests that in Java, at any rate, Indian musical influence was at one 
time paramount In court and ritual orchestras; it renders even more 
striking the fact that Java now shows so little trace of this influx of 
foreign instruments. If one assumes that Siam and Cambodia were 
at one time no less Hindulzed than was Java, it is remarkable that 

* J. AubcycTp op, ctl-p pp, ff. 

* Ibidr, p, 411, ^ Sachs^ A History of Insirumetiis, p. 735- 
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they also exhibit so little ladlan influence in their curreiit musical 
practices. 

An alternative explanation would seem to be that in the remote past 
the inhabitants of the great plain of the YeUow River included an 
ethnic element closely related to that now distributed all over southern 
China, Farther India, Indo-China, Indonesia, and the Archipelago. 
A number of cultural parallels have in fact been adduced at different 
times in support of the idea of an ancient community of culture over 
Far Eastern Asian One such is the parallel between ceremonies in 
different regions in which protective animals participate. Attention 
has been drawn to the resemblance of the Balinese Barang to the lion- 
dancers in Hokusai^s aibnm Daily Exorcisms and the Barong has 
been compared with the Chinese Uon that dances in the street at the 
New Year * To these may be added the Tibetan lion dancers. It must 
be admitted, however, that the common factor in these parallels may 
be Tan trie Buddhism of Indian origin. 

There are* however, certain other features, so far unconsideredp 
common to the musical cultures of the different peoples in this area. 
One of these is the importance of the bamboo plant. The Javanese 
myth of the origin of music is described by Raffles in the following 
terms: *the first music of which they have any idea was produced by 
the accidental admission of the air into a bamboo tube, which was 
left hanging on a tree . * * the angkloeng was the first improvement 
upon this Aeolian music. Here* as in the Chinese account of the 
making of the pilch-pipes (p. 94), bamboo is of primary importance. 

A second point in relation to bamboo concerns the curious mixture 
of names of bells and of pipes in the Chinese names for the series of 
pitch-pipes* the Huhleu {p. 95). This mixture of names has functional 
parallels in Indonesia. In the quotation from Raffles an idiophonic 
instrument ts regarded as the descen dam of a wind-mstrument; coQ'* 
versely one finds wmd-instmments (gaembang] in gomeiatis in West 
Java, which functionally replace single gongs and are in fact bass 
fiutes; other examples of such instruments are to be foimd on other 
islands—on Flores* for example.* 

The functional equivalence of struck xylophones and struck metal^ 
lophones can be observed all over Indo-China and Indonesia. More¬ 
over, in the area of the islands many of the simple struck idiophones 
are resonating bamboo tubes; for a lube may either be struck or 

' De Zocte iuld Spies* op. dt, p- 95. 

* M. CbvaiTiJblas, hiend of Baii (L™1™p 1937>+ P^ 35^. 

* Quoud by MePbM, garrvlonM in Bali", frOfn T, S. Rafiks, 7^ Hisfary 

o//flw,iCLondonJ817>*P-472. ' KuriSt, OW H. 
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blo™ to yield a note. The observation, then, that names of bells and 
names of bamboo tubes were freely mixed in naming a scries of pitch- 
pipes in ancient China, is surely less surprising when one finds: 
(1) blown pipes functionally replacing struck metallophones; (2) bam¬ 
boo xylophones existing side by side with metallophone chimes; and 
(3) a living tradition to the effect that, although a blown pipe pro¬ 
duced the first music, a struck tuned pipe (the angkloeng) was the first 
improvement on such a system. 

Considerable interest has been aroused among musicologists by the 
parallels between Chinese and South American panpipes.^ In surviv¬ 
ing specimens of Chinese panpipes, the pipes are divided into the two 
sets, the Huh and the /«/, arranged symmetrically on either side of the 
instrument. In ancient Peru the two sets of panpipes (in ‘raft’-form, 
as in China), played by two players, were connected by a cord. This 
arrangement still exists in Bolivia and among the Karen in Bunna. 
Now the two sets of pipes in the Chinese insirument are the mate and 
female portions of the series (p. 95)j and, as if echoing Chinese 
practice, among the Cuna Indians of Panama, the player has two 
sets of panpipes, a fifth apart, referred to as man and wife and con¬ 
nected by a cord. These instruments seem to point to the possibility 
that a knowledge of the properties of pipes is a part of the most 
ancient cultural heritage of a people distributed in the course of time 
from the Yellow River valley to the Burmese hinterland and Central 
and South America. 

The whole position of the bamboo plant in early Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion is of importance in the discussion of cultural affinities. It seems 
reasonable to assume that, whatever elements may have coexisted or 
been added at a later stage, there must have been a considerable 
bamboo-cultural element in the people who made and played and 
sang about mouth-organs (in the Book of Songs) in the eighth cen¬ 
tury B.C. Elephant and buffalo, as well as the bamboo rat, lihhomys, 
were known to the people of Auyang in Shang times, and the climate 
in general was milder and more humid then than later.* Though large 
bamboos do not grow today in the region of Anyang they may well 
have grown there in the second millennium b.c. The presence of such 
a bamboo-cultural element would make understandable the pre¬ 
occupation of these people with the properties of pipes as sound- 
producing organs of all types, both as wind-instrument;; and as 

' Sachi, A History of Mv^rai /nr/WHAiij. p, J78. 

11^5: "S'?? S^ do to CJtittr 
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slruck-idiophonesv Furthermore it seems likely that a relationship 
between struck^idiophones and free aerophones, such as one observes 
in this area, could only have been discovered in a bamboo culture, 
since bamboo is unique among natural products tn mechanical pro¬ 
perties and in conformation. 

Various wooden idiophones have been known in China since 
ancient times: the tiger (a scraped idiophone), the percussion clapper, 
and the trough fa stiuck-idiophone) were used in the Jon orchestra ; 
the wooden fish, still in use among Taoists and Buddhists, is a slit- 
drum, By this armoury of simple wooden idiophones, China is linked 
with many peoples of south-eastern Asia; and one of these ancient 
idiophones, of the dimensions of a toy, dtstributed at the present 
time almost universally over central Asia, Siberia, China, Indo- 
China, Assam, Indonesia, and Melanesia, is the Jew’s harp. 

The position of the Jew's harp among musical instruments is re¬ 
markable. It is, following Sachs's classification, a plucked idtophone, 
that is, an instrument of naturally sonorous material requiring no 
additional tension (as do strings or membranes) to convert it to a 
substance of high elastic modulus. But in the form in which it occurs 
among the Naga, Mosuo and Minjia, for e^:ample, it is only a step 
removed from the free reed of the mouth-organ. There is evidence 
that the free reed has always been recognized by the Chinese as an 
instrument distinct from the mouth-organ in which it occurs. It is 
referred to in the Book of Songs as hvt'ong (192) written with the 
bamboo determinative, and this is nowadays identified with the 
metallic free reed of the mouih-or^n: Waley^ translates, for example, 
'Blow my trill their tongues’, where ‘tongue’ is ‘Awong’. 

Although the free reeds are of thin copper in the Miau mouth-organs 
(p. ISO), as they are in the Chinese instrument, in those from other 
peoples of south-eastern Asia—from the Dyaks of Borneo, for 
example — the free reeds are cut in thin bamboo and let into the wall 
of the pipe (pi, 6 (/) and (g)). From the photograph it can be seen 
that in construction these reeds are miniature Jew's harps, with the 
thickening near the free end of the tongue carved in the substance of 
the reed, as in the Jew’s harps (pi. 6 (c) and (d)), ‘Whistles’ from 
Shandong may consist of two short tubes of bamboo into the walls of 

* The BfM>k of Soi^i (London, 1937), p. 192. Tliu is ihc usual int^reintion of this 
passage; but it ts tvorih ooticias that ibere is a suggestive dtange in ilie verb in ibe 
Chinese. A Ihcnl translaticia would be; ‘Blnswiftrur; strike Atrang.' VaiiCulik(R. (J. 
Van Gulik, X'aitg and his t^oetieal Esstty on iMe Ljtte (Tokyo, 1941}) has indeed 
■uggesied that the hTn-aitg was a separate instniment—tfl his Opinion a variety oT sAai^. 
It may have been a plucked or struck ktrophoiie. 
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which two bamboo free reeds arc inserted, as in the Dyak instrumcDt 
(pl-3Cfl). 

From accounts of the Jew’s harp-technique in eastern Asia,^'* it 
is clear that although this is a plucked idiophone, and the mouth- 
cavity acts as a loosely coupled variable resonator, the amplitude of 
vibration of the tongue is influenced by the manner in which the 
breath is expelled against it The Jew’s harp is not so far removed from 
the free reed, activated by the breath and closely coupled with a 
tuned resonator, as one might suppose. The frequent use of a large, 
loosely coupled resonator with the Jew's harp in Java,® for example, 
narrows still further the gap between free reed and Jew’s harp. Only 
in bamboo, however, is a continuous transition possible, in the same 
materia], from struck or plucked macro-idlophone to a plucked 
micro-idiophone (a Jew’s harp) and from this to a breath-activated 
micro-idiophone (a free reed). This is because of the special proper¬ 
ties of bamboo; its stiffness is greater than that of any other wood 
and it occurs naturally in the form of resonators. 

One remarkable aspect of the Jew’s harp technique in various 
regions of the Far East is its use to imitate animal or human sounds;* 
simitar use is made of its relative, the free reed. We have seen how the 
Jew’s harp is used by the Lihjiang Mosuo in China to imitate speech 
during courtship (p. 154). The koour/iy’nfzyy (193) (a free reed ’ 
‘whistle’) is used in Pekin puppet plays today for imitating animal 
and human sounds — hens and infants, for example; and there is a Sonq 
account of a man rendered mute who successfully used a ‘whistle* > 
for purposes of communication, ‘as do the puppet players*.* In Bali 
there is a Jew’s harp orchestra which not only plays music of the ritual 
orchestra, but also provides an accompaniment of animal noises for 
certain dances: in particular, noises of toads for a pantomime toad 
chase * Lastly, tribes oftheNassau Range in central NewGuinea* sym¬ 
bolise consciously certain animals by means of the Jew’s harp,., 

Even the onomatopoeic names for the Jew’s harp, current in 
vddely separated regions of eastern Asia, appear to be related. The 
Balinese g^nggong recalls the gangg/™ of the Garos in Assam,^ 


* McPbcc, Mjnyfricvflf fiowfonj id Bail", op, cat, p. 127. 

^ Emsh«meT**t)ber dai VDTkDnmwn uiid die Anwmdunigun der mauluonnimcl in 
SibtricQ und Zcntml-Asjcn*, vi (Stockholm, mi), pp- l0?-27 

* Kimst, in (Ttw Hague, m9), pp. 360 and 443. 

Soum do th^tre des iniiikniTietiochinDisa% 

Btdkiin ihi £€ntre i (Ftkin, 1944), pp, SI-106 (siim- 

maiy ic Fnaidl) {194), * De Zoctc and Spiej, op, dl., pp. 249fll 

* KtMut A Study on Papuan AfiiiiV. p, 8^ 

^ A. Playfaj;, 7^ Goto/ (Londotn, 1909), p, 44- 
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tbe ktaika of the Golds (lower Amur, eastern Siberia.)^ and the go^gog 
of the Gityaks (lower Amur^ and Sakhalin). The Chinese hwang, 
for the free reed—derived (according to Karlgren*) from an ancient 
form g’wdng, may also be related to these. 

The coming of the Bronze Age to the Far East meant the transla¬ 
tion of stone or bamboo idiophones, both simple and compound, 
into bronze. The free reeds, wc may suppose, were translated at this 
time to metallic free reeds; and the Jew’s harp has also undergone 
translation into terms of metal. Bronze Age culture undoubtedly 
reached the various regions of the Far East at veiy dtflerent times: 
although it was advanced, for example, in the plain of the Yellow 
River by 1500 b.c., it does not seem to have reached northern Annam 
until the fourth century before our era (p. 91). In rural areas on the 
mainland and in some of the islands of soulb-eastem Asia, the transla¬ 
tion of bamboo idiophones into metaUophones has never occurred. 
■/^y ^ ha ve seen that the live notes of the Chinese scale were 

anciently edndated with various aspects of the cosmos. A similar 
correlation exists in Bali, where the five notes are associated with the 
gods of the five directions: North, East, South, West, and Centre.* 
The Centre i$ the realm of Elatara Siva (whose colour is white) and is 
equated with the first note of the series, ding. Each of the four direc¬ 
tions has its colour and is equated with one of the notes. It may be.' 
that this system is Indian in origin, but it has not been possible to find[ 
an Indian correlation of a five-note scale with the properties of the! 
cosmos. Moreover, even before the third century b.c.,* the Chinese 
were certainly familiar with the Five Rulers of the Earthly Redons, 
each with his characteristic colour. At the time of the compilation of 
the Uijik Yueblmq the following equation had been established 
between the notes and the directions.* 
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* Emabciinerf ' t)ber das VoFkommst imd die AciwccHlun^Et der Mmullroiiundl la 
SibEdea md ZcfttrU-Aikii". 

* B. Kartpes^ Contp^endfum of PhcnsHa Ui Anient AK^taic Chif3ese (Stockho^p 

1954), p. 31% * McFhee. A Moustt irt Bnfiy p. 40. 

* G.Hdoun^^Dn liekoosmjktiondjarcbiiKSiKhenUrScxtikfatcdurdidkC^iPwaV 
Japaniich-D^tjcfu Zeifsthrift fir Wlsienich^i md Tecknlk^ m (Kobe, E9(2i), pp. 

* Cdurant^^Essai histofiquesur la niusk|ye clu$iqT>e dcs Chinm\ Ertejehp^dk dt Ai 
mtisiqae, I" partje, i, p, 93* 
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From McPhec’s brief statement it is not possible to be certain wbat 
arc the Balinese correlations of notes, colours, and directions, except 
in the case of the tonic, ding, which is the Centre and is white. In the 
Chinese system the Centre is yellow; but correlations varied. Symaa 
Chian,' for example, quotes a system with re and la reversed. The 
existence of such a correlation in Indonesia, even though the terms 
correlated differ, merits investigation. 

Looking back now over the whole of the Far Eastern area, we 
may surely regard it, with some justification, as a unit. From what 
centre an ancient common musical culture spread throughout 
the area under review cannot as yet be determined; nor are we in 
a position to do more than note the possible significance of cul¬ 
tural parallels recendy established between the Balkans and souib- 
eastem Asia, parallels which suggiest a far closer connexion be¬ 
tween the Far East and the lands of the Pontine Basin in the 
first millennium b.C. than has hitherto been envisaged;* but that 
the ‘chime-idiophone’ substratum is of great antiquity is clear from 
the recent discovery in southern Annam of stonc-chimes knapped 
in the manner of neolithic flints from the Bacsoman of Indo- 
China and tuned to a pentatonic scale close to the pelog scales of 
Indonesia.* 

; In spite of the foreign instruments and music which began to invade 

I China from Hann times onwards, and in spite of the one time domi¬ 
nance of Indian instruments and music in Indo-China and Indonesia, 
we are never likely to confuse Chinese, Siamese, Cambodian, or 
Indonesian music with Indian music, so strongly marked is the indi- 
viduality of the music of Far Eastern Asia. In some of the islands of 
the Archipelago, however, we meet a different musical culture; there, 
melodics take the form of expanded triads or fanfares. Pure fanfared 
melodics also occur, as we have seen, in rural Annam and in Cam¬ 
bodia. Their occurrence on the mainland accords well with the 
general picture of population dynamics in south-eastern Asia; anthro¬ 
pological studies also suggest the presence in parts of Indo-China of 


* S« M+ Granet* Pfns^ (PariSp 1&34), p 377 

* i^hHi d™ Balkao nod Irdoiwsld'. 

ffa cm, Afihiwt tn PhyU^cht Amk^pohsit, No. 46, KMm 

Inifiitiiii WOT de Tfvpfn (Ajmlttiimnt 

■ Schseffner, *Ujie tcnpononie oiichitolDaique: Lc tithophonc de Ndut 

Lieng Krik (Vicuuur}, La Ntvue dt M^kolog!*, UMiii- anirfs. nj,: Noa. 97-9S (Psris, 
I95l>, pp. I-J9; G. Coodocninas. *Le lithuiphoiH pritmiorique de Ndut Lien* KriX' 
Bvlttdit dt I'iadt frantaise dt I'fitrtfae orient, nlv (Parii. 1931) np 359See! 
isowcycr. F. A. Kuttiw** criikuoi in 'Nochmils die Sismeit-UtlBphone vm Anaani' 
Die ^ {1951% pp. i-S, 
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ncgritoid peoples.^ The possible relationship of certain peoples of xV-j . 
south-eastern Asia to African peoples must not be lost sight of; \ 
and here again studies of music and musical instruments already H 
offer significant pointers,* Finally, there is reason to anticipate that ^ 
traces of other, and possibly earlier, musical strata than the common 
substratum will be found throughout the Far Eastern area; it is for the 
future to confirm their existence and determme their ethnological 
significance. 


'r 


^ W* Nippold, Msixrih vml dSsr Stgria^-Volfoer 

(Gottingen^ L93£)p pp. 1Q9-35. 

■ Kiutei^ ^ A Musi«>l0gical Argumcoi for Oilturai Rekiionsbip between IndoDedii— 
probably the laJe of iiva^~acd Ceotrai Afrka\ Praccedi^ o/ tfs€ R£?yal Musical A^soc^ 
pp. 57^76. 
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THE MUSIC OF INDIA 

By Arnold Bake 


INTRODUCTION 

The term ‘Indian music’ embraces a very wide and varied field of 
musical phenomena» Classical theory was formulated in detail as early 
as the second century b.c„ the date now accepted for Bharata’s 
N&iyai6stTa^ the earliest surviving treatise. This is actually a work on 
smgocraft, but includes six chapters on music. On the subject of reli¬ 
gious chanting there are even older texts, Uke the nkpratmkhya 
(fourth century B.c.?), and the oral tradition of that kind of music 
goes back at least a thousand years more. 

Apart from this historically developed and thcoreticaUy defined 
system, one has to take into consideration the numerous ways in 
which the different peoples and tribes of India give vent to their 
musical impulses, which vary according to their respective stages of 
culture. This wide range of musical activities has not escaped the 
notice of the indigenous authors on music; they mention its existence 
but do not take it into account when formulating the classical 
theoretical system. 

When we examine the system which the Indian writers themselves 
have built up, we see that we are confronted with something closely 
related to that of Ancient Greece. The conclusion reached by Antoine 
Meillet in resp^ of the metres of Ancient Greece and India ; ‘Le 
nombre et la precision des concordances du v^dique avec le grec son! 
trop nets pour qu’une rencontre foituite soil vraisemblable’,^ is 
equaUy applicable when comparing the systems of music of the two 
ancient civilizations. 

The music of India is the easternmost representative of a large 
group of interrelated musical pbeuomena, in the same way as Sanskrit 
is the easternmost representa tive of a large group of Indo-European 
languages. On the northern and eastern border of India this group 
meets, but does not intermingle with, the basically different concep¬ 
tions of the Chino-Tibetan and the Far Eastern tone-systems. It is 

‘ Aatoiae Meillet. L« OHgbits b»di>-tiiropfymes i&t ffwj (Parii, 1923L 
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true that one finds strains of a composite nature in the folk-music of 
Nepal, northern and eastern Bengal, Assam, and down into the 
Chittagong Hills, but the official system does not acknowledge them, 
nor arc they found anywhere outside these very definite border- 
regions. 

CULTURAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL IMPORTANCE 

It is impossible to divorce Indian music from the whole struc¬ 
ture of Indian culture and philosophy with which it is interwoven 
in a number of ways from the earii^t times of which we have 
records. 

A remarkable feature of Indian culture is its ability to integrate 
many different and seemingly divergent tendencies against the back¬ 
ground of a unifying philosophical thought. From an Indian stand¬ 
point there is nothing strange in the fact that the SaijigttaratnSkara 
(The Ocean of Music), a treatise dating from the thirteenth century, 
should begin with a detailed cosmogony, gradually narrowing its 
scope to the human body and the stages of pregnancy from month 
to month, before it gets down to what we should consider the subject 
of music proper. To the Indian student, music is not an isolated 
phenomenon but one directly and inextricably Unked with philosophy 
and religioa, and of cosmic importance. The right kind of music^— 
that is to say, the only kind of music worth considering—is that which 
deserves the epithet vimuktida (bestowing liberation), that is the music 
which, when properly practised, serves to break the cycle of birth, 
death, and rebirth. The eminent French Sanskridst Sylvain Livi once 
said; * On ne sail pas assea le role Immense qu’a tenu la musique dans 
les civilisations andennes comme un ^l^ment integrant de ia vie 
religieuse et politique. To look into that aspect of the matter well 
repays the trouble. 

In the finished system, as found in the texts of the classical, pre- 
Islamic period, such as the SaijrgftaratJiSkarat we find the central 
□odon of rdda (sound) which has, of course, a musical connota¬ 
tion, but, apart from this musical meaning, a physical as well as 
a metaphysical aspect. 

In music—the Sanskrit term for which, StopgUa, includes vocal 
music, instrumental music, and dance—vocal music is considered to 
be pure sound, sound per je, {□ contrast to instrumental music 
which is described as a manifestation of sound. Dance, the third 

1 La i letter to tbo Dinetor of the Kem lottiiiiie of L^deo Univenity (35 Novsuber 
1929). 
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component of the triad, is dependent on both vocal and insUiunental 
music, so that music as a whole is dependent on sound 

This definite distinction between the nature of vocal music and that 
of instrumental music seems strange from a rationalistic standpoinL 
Why should the one be pure sound in itself and the other a secondary 
manifestation? It seems that at the time when these theories were 
first formulated the function of the vocal chords was unknown. Thus 
it is easily understandable that the miracle of the change from silent 
life-breath (prdpa) into sounds of meaning and beauty, without the 
aid of any visible or perceptible agent, came to be considered as a 
spontaneous manifestation of sound itself, basically diflerent from 
the sound produced by a man-made instrument. 

That the function of the vocal chords was unknown, or at least 
considered to be irrelevant, we may conclude &om the description of 
the five stages of this spontaneous manifestation;* * This/Frdpa then, 
stirred by the fire of the body, goes gradually upwards and produces 
an estremely subtle sound in the navel, a subtle sound in the heart, 
a strong sound in the throat, a weak sound in the head, and in the 
mouth a sound with the qualities of art.' 

On the physical plane the entire human society is dependent on 
sound, as explained by the following reasoning'By sound the letter 
is formed, by letters the syllable, by syllables the word, by words this 
daily life. Hence this human world is dependent on sound.' 

It must be borne in mind that the sound that rules the world by 
means of speech is the same spontaneous manifestation which pro* 
duces the musical phenomena. 

The metaphysical theory of sound, set forth in the Sippgttaratnd^ 
kara, shows the position of music in the religious system of India, It 
probably represents a medieval attempt at explaining the actual reli¬ 
gious importance of music which struck the philosophers of those 
days, but had its roots in much earlier, even prehistoric periods. 

' S&nigadeva, S^upglfaratnikara (rererted to later as SKi AnandSitama San^rit 
vols, (Ptiom, 13M), i. 2.1; DSicodara, Sarpgttadarpa^ (jtererted to later at 5D) 
(Parit; 1930), i 13t 

glfam nSMtmakam vddyam ndihvy<dctyi praJasyaie 
taddmySnugatam nriyam ttdi^d/ihiam alas Itayam 

* SR, L 3. 3-511, SD, i, W. 33; 

piYakap/trltafi jo’/Ao kramdd urdkvapaihe caran 
aii^ikpnam <&yaium ndbkau hfdl sidifmaH gale pwatf (34) 
puffam Rrfe napuffam ca kririiaam mdane latfUi 
avirhhSyajfailiy evairt paRtadkd kirtyata budSai^^ (35) 

' SR, i, 2. 2; SO. i. 14; 

lOdeita vyq/yale iwimA padam waSt paddd weak 
racof? wyavahlSra 'yam itdddMfiam ata /^at. 
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The metaphysica! explanations are principally concerned with vocal 
sound, as being primary in nature. This, a$ we have seen above, was 
produced by the gradual upward surge of the prSria or Itfe-breath. 
In its course the prd^a passes difierent mystical centres of power, 
bearing the name of cakras (circles), portrayed as lotuses with a vary¬ 
ing number of petals. Two of those cakras have special importance 
from the musical point of view, namely the anShatacakra situated in 
the heart, and the vi^uddhacakra in the throat. The latter, having 
sixteen petals, is considered as the seat of speech and of all the musi¬ 
cal notes with their divisions and variations.^ 

The sound alluded to so far is only the dhatmdda (struck or mani¬ 
fested sound), which cannot eicist without its ideal counterpart, the 
an^hatanSda (uustruck or urnnanifested sound). It is this dual nature 
of sound as dhata and an&hata, which brings it right into the centre 
of religious-philosophical speculations, bemuse the unmanifested 
sound, the anahatanddoj is identified with the creative principle of the 
universe in its transcedcntal form of Shiva himself, as well as in its 
immanent form as the syllable Ofd which is said to reside in the heart. 
Hence the name of the centre of power placed there, thcaadhalacakra 

In the heart is a lotus with twelve petals, called andkata, belonging to 
Shiva m his aspect of the syllable otp, a beloved object of adoration. 

There the wise revere the unmanifested sound according to the instruc¬ 
tions of the preceptors, the sound that is for liberation but not for en¬ 
joyment That sound, however, when manifested in the world, serves for 
enjoyment, but also to break the cycle of eustence. 

In this context the breaking of the cycle of existence means the 
merging of the individual self with the creative principle of the 
Universe. 

It is now easy to see how music was held to serve as a means to 
that ultimate bliss. Sound, in its unmanifcstied aspect, was identical 
with the divine creative prindple of the Universe, not only in its 
transcendental aspect, but also with that aspect which dwcUs in one’s 
heart. So it remained for the individual to find the right way to realize 
the connexion between the latter aspect of the unmanifested sound 
and the manifested sound, in order to be brought into direct contact 
with the divine creative principle of the universe itself, which amounted 
to the desired liberation. The obvious means to this end was music, 

' 5J?,L 2. 199 ff. 5iJ, i. IS-Uil. 

■ SR. i, z. ]64b-]CS. SD. i. Ifr-ITa: 

lairArtdhaiom iti muijsya^ samupdfatff 

mukiidam na fu ral^kam (1$) 
sd tiOdai rvdhaiQ hke bhavahho^dkak. 


CULTURAL AND PHELOSOPHICAL IMPORTANCE 19? 
and preferably vocal music, which by its own nature was pure sound 
itsein 

On the physical plane the power of music was easily grasped when 
one understood that, on the one band, sound regulated human society 
through its power to form letters, syllables, and words, and that, on 
the other hand, vocal music was that very sound tn its spontaneous 
form. The ideal means to influence and regulate the course of human 
existence would thus naturally be a combination of words and musical 
sound, that is to say the intoned formula, or mantra, which we actu¬ 
ally find used for that end in every form of religion on Indian soil. 

In the above philosophical construction of dhata and anShatanada, 
we find consequently the crystallization of the ancient Indian belief 
that music has a well-defined power to influence the course of human 
life in this world, and that it even can lead to the ultimate bliss of 
the merging of the self with the divine prindplc of the universe, in 
other words that it can bring about the breaking of the cycle of 
existence. Hence it fully deserves the epithet vimuktida (bestowing 
liberation), given to it in the Sanskrit texts. 

VEDIC MUSIC 

The notion that the power of music, especially the intoned word, 
can Influence the course of human destiny and even the order of the 
Universe, goes back to the very oldest surviving form of Indian music, 
namely, the music of the Vedas. The intoued formula is the pivot of 
the whole elaborate structure of Yedic offerings and sacrifices. It is 
the power of the words, enunciated with the correct intonation, that 
determines the efficacy of the rites: a mistake may destroy every¬ 
thing. The priests claim iha t by their activity they not only uphold 
the order of human society, but maintain the stability of the universe. 
By means of well'Conductai ceremonies they have compdling power 
over the Gods themselves. The instrument that conveys that power 
is the word. It is impossible to overlook the cooeexion between 
Brahman, in the sense of divine prmdptc, and brtditnan tn the sense 
of sacriflcial formula or incantation. 

The Vedic offerings comprise a great many actions: altars are built, 
fires are lit, butter and other substances are poured into the flames, 
aud animats are sacrificed. Sometimes these activities may continue 
for a year or longer, but none of them have any value unless aocora- 
panled by the prescribed recitations, uttered with exactly the right 
intonation. Musically those recitations are of great interest, as in their 
successive forms they represent the development from ordinary speech 
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to elaborate singing, with a compass ranging from one or two notes 
to an octave. The (speech tone) has the narrowest com' 

pass and is employed, according to tradition, in recitmg the formulas 
of the (White) Fq/a/' Veda. It is ao even recitation without variation 
in pitch. A greater compass, however. Is found in the Jifgveth:^ the 
basis of all the texts used at the Vedic offerings. It contains the hymns 
to the different deities as they were composed by the sages of old 
who are known by name, but about whose date nothing is known 
with certainty. Opinions range over a couple of thousand years, one 
school placing them in the fourth miilennjum B.C., another about the 
middle of the second millennium. 

The way of chanting the Rigvedic hymns has definite musical im¬ 
portance, as the three accents employed, the uddita^ the mudStta, and 
the svaritOf denote a distinct difference in pitch. There is some contro¬ 
versy as to the original meaning of these accents and their relationship 
to the pracaya (multitude)—a term denoting a succession of unac¬ 
cented syllables. As we find the practice of Rigvedic recitation in 
our days—and examples collected by Haug in 1B74‘ and Felber in 
1912* seem to Indicate that at that time the same system was fol¬ 
lowed—the accents indicate a compass of a minor or major third, the 
noiddle note being the uddtta, the lower the muddttaf and the upper 
the s^arita. The pracaya coLDcides with the uddtta, which, as a matter 
of fact, is itself unmarked in the Vcdic texts. The anud&tta is indicated 
by a horizontal line under the syllable, the svarita by a perpendicular 
line over it: 

Ejl 290 



nl-rt-j^-nam ma-ha-jiifr. yatD £4-ri - ya-nam 


(Tainiriya-dranyaka X. 11, as sung by Manjeri Ramakrishna lyar, 
AUepey, Tiavancore.) 


The melodic line foUows the text in every detail^ the words pre¬ 
scribe the rhythm and the flow; there is one note to each syllable, 
pitch is independent of duration. One might say that the melody only 
supports the words. 

The Rig\-eda is extensively used, not only during the great Vedic 

* Martin Ham, Obtr das u»d dtn tUs ttdtsclun AettrUj fMudd). 

1*74): in also Fox Strangwayj. Musk af m«deiian (Oxford, 1914) p 247 

* E. FdtKT-Cctgcr, {/tdUehf Musik der wdlfcSen iritef ktassiiduii Zeit (VitalUi. 
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sacrifioes, but also during the lesser ceremonies in everyday life in the 
house. A large measure of similarity in tradition over a very wide area 
would thus point to a great antiquity and bear witness to a tenacity 
of custom not surprising in a field where deviations from the pre¬ 
scribed method were believed to have dire spiritual and material 
consequences. Adherence to the hereditary style would last as long 
as faith in the efficacy of the rites in question persisted. That faith has 
not yet died in India in spite of the onrush of modem civilization. 

In the Sdmaveda, which, in contrast to the Rigveda, is used ex¬ 
clusively in connexion vidth the larger offerings and sacrifices, we find 
a complete reversal of the rules laid down for the recitation of the 
Rigveda. To begin with, the compass used is much wider, and some 
schools of Sdmavedic chanting are said to use the full octave (the 
texts give the names of the seven notes, originally counted from the 
highest note downwards) but even if, as among the Nambudiris of 
the Malabar coast who follow the JaJminlya tradition, the compass 
of only a second is used, the tendency is to deviate as far as possible 
from ordinary speech or even chanting. The words are broken up in 
an arbitrary fashion and often the periods start in the middle of a 
word; vowels are lengthened beyond recognition, and syllables with¬ 
out rational importance are inserted in the text. In most cases the 
basis of the Samavedic chants is a hymn from the Rigveddt but it is 
overlaid and changed to such an extent that the originaJ is usually 
well hidden. The object of this procedure is purely liturgical. By the 
very minutely prescribed changes the spiritual efficacy of the formula 
is heightened and the success of the sacrifice ensured. 

The limitation of the use of the Sdmctveck to the actual offerings 
and sacrifices is the cause of its much greater rarity, and it would be 
useless to look for a sound tradidon of the chanting of this Veda in 
parts of India where, owing to social changes, these larger ceremonies 
seldom take place: for instance, in northern India where continuous 
foreign invasions have shaken the veiy basis of Hindu society. It is 
in south India that the tradidon according to the different schools is 
carried on, banded down from teacber to pupi], as has been the case 
for centuries. Priesdy families in which the tradition is known to 
have persisted unbroken for twenty geneiations are not uncom¬ 
mon. 

Research in this field, except by members of the priestly class itself, 
is gready hampered by the secrecy that surrounds this type of singing, 
which is not meant to be heard, much less written down or recorded, 
by unini dated persons. This is hardly surprising when one realizes the 
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supernatural effect attributed to the correct reproduction of the 
melodies. 

At the actual sacrifices a hymn is executed by three priests who sing 
its seven divisions alone or in chorus. The priests to whom the singing 
of the S&maveda is allotted are the Udg&iar with his two acolytes, the 
Prastotar and the Pratihmar. The introductory part, the HuftikSfa 
(the singing of the syllabic itwji), is done by the three together. Then 
follow: 2, the PrastSva, or prelude, sung by the Prastotar; 3, the 
Udgttlia, or main theme, by the Udgdtar; 4, the Pratihdrat the first 
responsorium, by the iVo/i/iorfar; 5, the Upadrava, second respon- 
sorium, again by the Udgdtar; 6, the Ni^uma^ or final chorus, by the 
three priests in unison; and finally, ?, the Prfotava, the chanting 
of the syllable om. also in chorus, which seals the hymn like our 
Amen. 

For purposes of study or practice, however, the hymns are sung 
by one person only according to the song-books, the Gdftas, of which 
them are four. The different schools of SImavedic chanting aU use 
these four books, but sing them to quite different melodies. Even in 
one and the same school the differences arc sometimes considerable: 


Ex. 291 

Kauthuma Simaveda (CMdambanam and Tnchinopoli] S.V. !**• 
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Kauthuma S&inaveda (Baroda) 
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It should be mentioned that the tradition of the Kauthumas, as 
observed in Trichioopoly and Chidambaram, both centres of south 
Indian orthodoxy, shows no differences at all, apart from those that 
might have resulted from individual uncertainties of one singer or the 
other. The totally different style of the example from Baroda which 
called itself Kaufhuma too, may be due to the very influence indicated 
above—^thc foreign invasions and their cultural consequences—and 
bears traces of the flourishes of the later, purely secular, musical style, 
strongly influenced by Moslem practices. 

One can see that the claim made by the classical Indian theory of 
music, that the proper use of this art leads to salvation, has its roots 
in the Vedic practices. It is true that the object of the Vedic cere¬ 
monies, buUt on the proper enunciation of the intoned word, is not 
salvation, in the later spiritual sense, but the upholding of the order 
of the world and, by extension, of the universe. But in both cases the 
sole aim is to get to touch with the powers of the world of the gods, 
an aim that has perpetuated itself through the centuries, varytng 
only as to the nature of the gods and the natme of the desired 
contact. 

The second component of the triad comprised in the word SomgffD, 
namely, instrumental music, has perhaps not such direct and clear 
connexions with the Vedic ceremonies as vocal music. Instruments 
are mentioned in the brShmana^, the treatises that describe the pro¬ 
cedure of the ritual, and drums and cymbals must have made their 
appearance at a very early date. However, seeing the paramount 
importance of the spoken or intoned word, it is but natural that 
instrumental music should occupy the second place. In any case 
it is more than probable that the development and perfection of 
instrumental Indian music is of much later date than that of the 
vocal art. 

As to the third component of Safngf(<tt dance, which shares the 
epithet vimuktida with vocal and instrumental music, its links with 
Vedic ceremonies are very direct and clear. We find that the chanting 
was accompanied by movements of the hands, and perhaps also by 
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prescribed steps when executing certain tasks that involved going from 
one place to another. The hand movements were partly mncmo-techni- 
cal, the position of the thumb against the difTerent phalanges of the 
tingeis indicating oertain notes or figurations—rather like the Guido- 
niau hand in Gregorian musio-and partly had a textual mining, 
inasmuch as certain postures indicated certain ideas or symbolized 
certain deities, thus approaching a sign-language that aocompanied, 
followed, and intensified the meaning of the chanted text. These 
sequences of hand-postures and their development into a kind of 
sign-language are the basis of the most classical form of all Indian 
dancing, the Bharalan^iya of southern India, and, to a lesser extent, 
of the Hindu forms of north Indian dancing, as well as of the mimed 
dramas of the coast of Malabar, the Kathdkali and the YaksagSna, 

As these rnovements are an integral part of the Vedic ceremonies 
and share the holiness of everything that belongs to revealed religion, 
one sees how they are by rights the third component of Sarpgfta, 
in so far as they have their roots in the practices of the Vedic 
ritual. 

In actual life it is not improbable that at times the third component 
of the triad had a more prominent position than the other two. As 
mentioned above, the oldest data about the theory of music are found 
in the Bharatan6{yaiastra (c. 200 B.C.). This has thkty-slx chapters, 
of which only chapters 28-J3 deal with music. 

It seems doubtful whether, outside the ritual sphere, the spiritua] 
importance of music was always fuUy realized. After all, the dhatanSda 
was said to be for enjoyment as well as for the breaking of the cycle 
of existence, and one cannot wonder that the accent was often laid 
on the first function rather than on the second. Still, many traces of 
the original sanctity are preserved, for instance in movements of 
adoration and obeisance which one sees musicians and actors per¬ 
form even nowadays and, more especially, in the attitude of the pupil 
towards his music-master, which is to a great extent that of a novice 
towards his spiritual guide. It Is not forgotten that—if the latter 
understands his task properly—he ought to lead his pupil on the way 
to salvation. 

THE CLASSICAL SYSTEM 

Quite apart from its Tcligtous importance, the classical system of 
Indian music deserves attention in its own right. It explains every 
aspect of Gonstructioa and technique in great detail, from the notes 
of the scale and their subdivisions onwards. 
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The Octa'fes 

The basis of the classical system—as represented in the SaifigUarat- 
nSkara, for instance—is the octave and its division into tones and 
semitones, closely akin to our system. The number of octaves recog¬ 
nized is three, one in each register, the low being the breast re^ster, 
the middle octave the throat register, and the high octave the bead 
register. This classiheation is another proof of the primarily vocal 
conception of music in India.^ 

Consonance 

The division of the notes of the octave Is accomplished according 
to the laws of consonance, three intervals being recognized as such, 
namely, the octave, the fifth, and the fourth. Only they are consonant 
{sarpvddty Dissonant (vivdtff) are only the semitones. All the others 
are assonant {amvSdf}. 

Snttis 

For the definition of what constitutes consonance or otherwise, the 
Indian theory has recourse to a tonal subdivision smaller than the 
West has taken into consideration for the construction of its scales. 
This microtome rmit is called irurf, a word derived from the root iru 
(to hear) and it is defined as follows:* ‘The sound that is just per¬ 
ceptible as such by the ear, without reverberation (i.e. harmonic con¬ 
nexion) is called irvti.’ 

There arc twenty-two irutis in the octave and the question has been 
asked whether they are mathematically alike. Sir William Jones, 
the first European scholar to interest himself in the matter, in 
the late eighteenth century, main tams that they are not, but arc 
intended to be alike in a general way. He points out that mathe¬ 
matics do not enter into the subject at all as far as the writers of 
the Indian treatises are concerned.* Bosanquei recognizes a general 
alikeness in the conclusion of his article ‘On the Hindu division of 
the Octave’,* a conclusion with which Rao Sahib P. R. Bandharkar 

* SR, i 3.7: 

f srfdk£ maisdro 'bhl^^yati 
rrxidtiyo murdhrti rdfv dwiguiKihoftorQiiarab- 

“ SD, L 49: 

ivar^part^trairffwfutdn t:ddaf*niirfi$aniTm rind 

indir thedds rnimSd dvdnmiafir 

* atm muskal modci of the Hindus^ ia A^iic RewoFtha^ lii (1792)i p. 

ReprinEed In S. M. Hindu (Cdcutta^ 1 pp. 123 Bf. 

* Frvmdirjgj c/ the SocUty, JOOn (1877>, 
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agrees.^ Fox Strangways, however, attributes three defijiite mathe¬ 
matical values to the fri/ti:* (a) the diifercnce betweeu a major and 
a minor tone, 22 cents, called prama^earutii {b} the difference between 
a minor tone and a semitone, 70 cents; and (c) the difference between 
a semitone and ihepramanasmti, 90 cents. Reasoning along altogether 
different lines, a German scholar, Dr> B, Breloer’ arrives at the values, 
24,66, and 90 cents, practically identical with Fox Strangways's con¬ 
clusion. A more recent publication, however. A, Dani^Iou's book on 
Hindu scales,* attacks these cakulations for not being precise enough. 
The exact value of the iruii, therefore, is still debated. It would seem, 
however, that, so far as the Indian opinion of ancient times is con¬ 
cerned, ^ruti is a generic name for any interval smaller than a semi¬ 
tone. No mathematica] approach to the matter is found in India 
before the eighteenth century.^ 

Srutis are important in practice in defining the character of parallel 
modes with similar intervals; a iruti smaller or larger in the one mode 
ttian in the Other creates a different mood or atmosphere. They are 
also of practical importance in ornamentation when the voice, or the 
vibrating string puUcd sideways, swings above and below the actual 
pitch of the intended note without deviating as much as a semitone. 
But it is quite wrong to suppose that these iruiis are ever used in 
succession, like our semitones in a chromatic scale. 


Svaras 

In theory the Jrutis are important to define the notes {svaras) of the 
octave and to establish their consonance or otherwise. A note—or, 
rather tonal interval—is defined as *an uninterrupted series of 
belonging together in harmonic connection’.* 

fa^ja or ra, consisting of four £mtis, 
ffobha or ri, consisting of three irutis, 
gdndhara OT ga, consisting of two irtitis, 
madhayma Of ma, consisUng of four ^ruUs, 
pmeama or /w, consisting of four ^tis, 
dhaivata or dha, consisting of three irutis, 
and mfdda or ni, consisting of two initis. 


* btdUsn AntUiWy, 1912 . 

* Gmndthmetitt dtr oltbidlichgTt Mustk (Bono, 1922). 

* IttlrodatlioK m the Study of Mudail Scales (Londoii, 1943). 

* In Uic Satrtglta-pdf^iia fPimdi* Ttw of Musk) of Abobuin. 

3 . 26 : 

ImtyofiaHtanibhdvl yoff saigdho'ituronipdllmaka^ 
svaso raglayetl iraifdltam sa svam ueyale. 


Op. eU-i p, 112. 
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BbarAta sAy$ that notes at a distance of nine or thirteca ^rtitis from 
one another (vi 2 . fourths and Mbs) are consonant. Those at a distance 
of twenty ^nttis (vk, seconds or sevenths) are dissonant. The remain¬ 
ing intervaJs are assonant The later texts give two srulis distance as 
the definition of vivddi notes. 


GrSmas 

The scale according to the ratio 4, 3, 2,4, 4, 3, 2, given above, 
is only one of the tw'o basic scales, or grSmaS) in practical use. It is 
called the sa-grSma, because it starts from the sa of the middle regis¬ 
ter.^ Parallel to this we find the ma-grdma, which is identical, except 
for the difference of one Jruti in the po, which in the ma^grd/tta con¬ 
sists of three SrutiSt causing the dlia to have four. It ts expressly stated 
that the ma'grdnta starts on the ma of the middle register.* The 
ratio of the mei'grdma thus is: 4, 3, 4, 2, 4, 3, 2. 

The fourth Sruti of per which in the ttm-grSma becomes the first Sruti 
of dfuj is called pramSrui (standard) iruti, probably because it was the 
only iruri readily demonstrable in practice. As both the sa- and the 
ma-grdnia were living conceptions in Bhaiata’s times, it was possible 
to set the middle of the sa-grSma, 4, 4, 3, 2, (ma, pa, dha, m"), against 
the begiiining of the ma-gr&ma, 4, 3, 4, 2, (rm, pa, dha, ni) on two 
identical the pa being played on the second open string in both 
cases. The dlfieience in pitch between the two pas gave a demonstra¬ 
tion ad auras of a iruti (iru = to hear) which then could serve as a 
measure— pramStta —for the determination of the other, purely theo¬ 
retical tonal divisions. 

Following the indications of the ancient texts, which—probably as 
a remnant of the original descending orderofthe scale in V edic times— 
accept the axiom that a note is realized on the last of its component 
irutis, the four irutis of sa lie between jo and ni and not, as we would 
reckon, between sa and ri. 

Consequently the so'gr&na roughly corresponds to a D mode, the 
ma-gr&ma to a C mode, the former begintting with a minor third, the 
latter with a major third. Bbarata explains in book 28, in the prose 
following verse 32, that one can play the ma-gr&ma starting from sa 
by changing the initial minor third of the sa-gt&ma into a major third 
by giving the ga four irutis instead of two. 

A third basic scale, the ga-gr&ma, starting on the ga of the middle 
register, has no practical value and is not mentioned by Bbarata, but 

^ SD, L 7S: tatra mod/tnuihofa^ao fo^^agr&morya mUrdmOit. SP, L 4. tlb. 

* SR, i. 4. L3b. SD, L 79. MadhyamaiOii'amam dfabkjia mad/tyamagTdmam£ri/tanati. 
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only by writers some centuries younger than he. It is said, even by the 
first writer who mentions it (N^da), to exist only to heaven. This 
may leler to an arrangement of irutts that once existed, but had fallen 
into disuse at the time when the theoretical treatises were written, or 
to the fact that it is a purely theoretical construction. Its ratio is 3,3, 
3, 4, 3,2, 4, and consequently it seems to have no connexion either 
with the so- or with the tna-grdma, except for the fact that the pa 
consists of three and the dka of four irutist as in the latter. Apart from 
mentioning it in passing, the texts take no further notice of this ga- 
gr&rm and base their subsequent calculations exclurively on the sa- 
and the ma-grSma. 

AUerations 

The difference in allocation of irutis to the pa and the dfta found in 
the two ^Smas is a basic and unalterable one. Apart from this, one 
finds that the notes in each grama can be subject to other alterations, 
some comparable to our Western sod den ra I sharps and flats. Includ¬ 
ing the idiange of the so- to the ma-grSma the SaipgharatnSkara men¬ 
tions twelve possible changes in iruti allocation, though, as some of 
them overlap, they work out to only seven in reality. Out of these 
seven only two (the kSkaJi m and the antara go) arc in general use aud 
taken into consideration when makin g permutations and combina¬ 
tions. 

As in the classical texts the names of the notes are attached to the 
last of the scries of their constituent irv/ir, the basic sa-grdma presents 
itself as follows: 

1 2 J 4, 5 6 7, 8 9, 10 I t 12 13, H 15 16 17, 18 19 20, 21 22 

Jff, ri, ga, ma, pa, tffta, iti 

It is evident that, as the notes were understood to be at the end of 
their constituent Srutis, the loss of a ^ti at the begimiing of a note 
was perceptible only by the fact that the note below it was raised one 
Jruti in pitch. 

The alterations are:^ 

(i) Sh, having four Srutb, comes down from the fourth to the third 
fjruff, at the same time giving its first iruti to kaiiika-ni (see the 

‘ Joiimy Giokmi, 'Inde*. m Uvigaac, Eaeyebp^dfe ifc la nmstqut, 1" partie. i 
(Pfliif, 1913>. p. m ,, i~ 

ta vSkriavoitha ( 41 ) 

ryata'eymo dvtOii iMlruflvUt/fp Mmvr 
sdt&dnp}t k^line uifddaiya ca dfiyau ( 42 ) 

ridhant^ inaim sOd/bnrrabhaitsaptkito)^ 
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eleventh alteration). Sa thtis becomes a note of two irutis. This Is the 
first audibly altered note, cyuta (fallen) sa. 

(ii) Sa remains on its proper, fourth, fruti, but has its two initial 
irutis annexed by k^kaH-m (see twelfth alteration). This sa is calied 
acyuta (not-fallen) sa, and is not audible as an actually different note, 
as the position of the nsmcSruti is not changed. 

(iii) Ri remains on its proper, seventh, imfi, but annexes sa’& top- 
Sruii Sa thus becomes cyuta-sa (first alteration). 

(iv) Ga shifts from its proper (ninth), to the tenth Jrulit annexing 
the first Smti of ma and thus becoming a note of three imtis. This is 
the second really new note, called sddhdrana (common) ga, 

(v) Ga annexes one more Smti of /no, thus becoming a note of four 
ira/ir. This is the third really new note, antara (medium) ga. 

(vi) Ma comes down from its original (thirteenth) Sruti to the 
twelfth, giving at the same time its first Sruti to s6dh&raria-ga and thus 
becoming a note of two Srutis, This is the fourth really new note, 
called cyuta (fallen) ma. 

(vii) Ma remains on its original (thirteenth) Sruti, but gives its 
first two Srvtis to antara-ga. It is called acyuta-ma, analogous to 
acyuta-sa, 

(vih) Pa cedes its upper Sruti to diia (in the mo'grSma) and is called 
triSruti {three Sruti) pa. This is the fifth leaUy new note. 

(ix) Pa gives its top Sruti to dha, but annexes the top Sruti of ma, 
which thereby becomes cyuta^ma. This pa is called kaiSika (fine as a 
hair) pa. 

(x) Dha annexes the last Sruti of pa, in the madhyama grSma, 
but remains on its origina] (twentieth) irufi. This is called vikrta 
(altered) dha. 

(xi) Ni annexes the first Sruti of sa. This is the sixth really new note, 
called kaiSika ni. 

(xii) Hi takes the first two Srutis of sa. This is the seventh really new 
note, called kSkalt (soft) ni. 

It will be seen that the alterations follow strictly parallel lines in 
the two tetrachords of the octave. 


<a$uhijvfitvom d|yd// fodbMxi {43) 

g^/idhara iH tissdbhedmi dvasi kUsitaa ( 44 ) 

piJiisimQ madhym^r&me irUruti^ kiditke pma^ (45) 

mii^yaifiosyo iruiimpfSpya caSu^uHp iti 
dhahat^ modhyamagr^ne syd& {4£) 

kaiiikt jyita/iJrw ca 

prdpfwti rikrtsm bhedm cM/ iii dv^aia smrt^ (47) 

H F 
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Murcchan&s 

The word grdma in its general sense means village or community. 
In its musical sense^ it is defined as ‘a coUecdon of notes and the 
dwelling place of the murcchanSs and their derivadoos*. Weber sug¬ 
gests in his ladische Stm/en* that the Greek word ganmta in its musi¬ 
cal sense of scale, is a derivation from the Sanskrit gr&fia, through 
some intermediate veruaeular form. Certainly the modes in Greek 
music are derived from the basic scale veiy much as ^tpiUrcchands 
are derived from the two grSmas. In the Indian theory each gr^ma 
^ves rise to seven m&rccf^&s (extensions or gradations) by taking 
each successive note of the descending scale of the grSma in qu^tion 
as the basis of a new series of seven. Thus the first murcchana of the 
sa-grSma will be sa-ni, the second the third dha-pa, and so 

on , the seventh being ri-sa. It is expressly stated that the first murcchand 
of the sa-grdma starts on the middle sa, the first mdrcchand of the 
nut-grSma on the middle ma. It is clear that this procedure changes 
the relative position of tones and semitones within the octave in 
exactly the same way as does the Western method of building modes. 

In each of the fourteen ntOrcchands one can introduce either the 
kSkalt-m or the antara-ga or both kSkaJt and antara, which gives 
three possible variations to each basic pattern, adding up to fifty-six, 
i.e. four times fourteen, murcchands in all. Apart from these altera¬ 
tions, the Indian theory recognizes not only full, beptatonic 
{sa^pur^d) murcchands, but also hexatonic (fS^avd) and pentatonic 
{audava) varieties, each again with such alterations as the remaining 
notes allow. From this substratum the later modal system of rdgas 
and rdgints could develop natural ly. 

Murcchands can be sung to their natural, diatonic order or in 
meandering sequences. In a detailed text like the Sa^gftaratnSkard 
no possibility of combination or permutation is left unexplored. For 
the development of the modal system, however, only the basic hepta- 
tonic modes with their hexatonic and pentatonic varieties have to be 
considered, as it is from them that the classical system of rdgas and 
rdgiifts was finally bom. 

Jdtis 

There was, however, an Intermediate stage in the development from 
murcchands to rdgor, namely, theyVfl^. Out of the fourteen mdrcchanas 

* SR, L 4. 1. SD. L 68; 

gfdtuafi ttorafamiiAait f/dn muretJiathiik/i fumUroyai 
low dimu OiaroMk lafni ayAt fa^jagrOma Adimaff, 

* Albitcbl Weber, Ittditeht Siatffeu (Berlin, 186)}, L 3.544. 
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of the twQgrSnm only seven assvuned the status of j6ti or basic mode. 
Four, those starting on jff, rffra, ni, and ri were based on the coire- 
sponding mQrcchands of the sa-gr&mithret, starting from ma,ga, and 
pa, belonged to the magrdata. Contrary to the custom followed with 
the miircchartds, the sequence of the JSlis is always given in ascending 
order: s6dj( is the first JSti, r^oifhf, not nuSdavatt, the second. 

In addition to the seven basic jdlis, Bharata enumerates the names 
of ete%'en more, combinations of two or more of the first seven. Each 
jdli has its own ‘pdlar notes’, incipient, final, and melodic centre, and 
some additional individual features, which stamp them clearly as 
the ancestors of the subsequent rSgas, In the Bharatand{ya£dstra the 
term rSga in its technical sense is yet unknown, but the rdgas incor¬ 
porate all the melodic permutations and combinations of the older 
system to which numerous new characteristics have been added. For 
all its intricacies and delicate refinements, the clas^cal system of rdgor 
has nothing intrinsically different from the Western modal system of 
the Middle Ages. 


Pitch 

One difference of approach to melodic structure in India and the 
West seems to be due to the fact that at a very early stage the Western 
systems fixed a definite pitch for each note, whereas everything in the 
Indian theoiypoints to the fact that pitch was strictly relative and bad 
no connexion with the names of the no tes separately. The tendency 
to identify sa with c, very general in our days, cannot be much more 
than fifty years old and dates especially from the introduction and viru¬ 
lent spread of the portable harmonium through towns and villages. 

The only indication as to pitch in the classical texts is' in verses 
like the foUowing, in which each successive note is identified with the 
cry of a bird or beast, not always the same creatures in each case. 

The peacock utters the note sa: 

the c&takoAyad rii 

the goat the note ga\ 

the krauiica bird ma; 

the woodpecker with its clear voice pa; 

the frog, excited by love, the note dha; 

the elephant, hit on the head with the driver's hook, 

utters the last note (nt) through its nose. 

' m L J. 4S. SD. i 132. 153: 

fa^jam vadati f^fabkdkhyam ediaka bmif 

fdndkdrdkhytiTn chdgQ ia rnodhyamam kntu^^^ 

gatiari paHaurKm afkffardkapikQ mfaft dhaimTom 
ipttsamdhaiamaiiakaktif^faro gadufi amimam. 
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Now, unless this has some, not immediatelir apparent, symbolical or 
mythological meaning, it has little meaning at all. For instance, the 
cry of the peacock consists of at least two notes which are certainly 
not even an octave apart; consequently it cannot stand for sa without 
further elucidation. In the same way anyone heating the confusion of 
different noises emergiiig from a herd of goats would be sorely pressed 
if he had to dctennitie the hxed pitch of ga< 

The current practice — and there is no evidence that things were 
mateiially different in former days—is, tiiat a singer chooses his sa 
according to his convenienoe, and keeps to it for the duration of the 
whole performance, irrespective of the number of rdgas he presents. 
The same is the case with instrumentalists. A change of so would entail 
a very laborious retuoing of the accompanying drums, one of which 
usually ^ves the sa, the other the ma or pa* When more than one 
musician performs at the same function, each generally has his own 
drummer, or at least his own set of drums, which are tuned to the sa 
he has chosen. 


Mgas 

Clearly this is all that is required in a purely modal system. It 
is always this relative position of tones and semitones measured 
against a certain lifted point which determines the character of a 
mode, whether in the West or in the East, and the rSgas-^a& (bejSris 
before them—have certain salient points of the scale which serve as 
a skeleton for their individual structure. These points bear the name 
of graha, arpia, and vy&sa'?- 

Graha is the mcipient note, ‘ the note that is placed at the beginruiig of a 
song*. 

Aftiia is the melodic centre, ‘the note that occurs often in the course ol a 
performance', 

Nydsa is the dnal, ‘the note that finishes a song*. 

In the perfonnanoe of a mode, whether a Jali or a rdga, the first 
thing necessary is to establish these three sufficiently clearly, and in 
the lists of r^as in the textbooks, the notes of the scale that have 
these functions are always clearly given. It not infrequently happens 
that one note assumes two or even all three functions, so that the same 
note is graha, amja, and nydsa. 

^ sa, L7.30, 38 . SD. L 146 , 147 ; 

^fddau Jthdpfto yas fu sa gTohajvara ucyate 

nyds^ svaras fir vUMrya yt^s fa gtitisamipakah 

batuilatvam prayogeju sa a^iiasyara ucyate (L 47 ) 
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It is customary to preface the performance of a r^<r—as it must 
have been with the jdtis before—with a prelude, called Sidpa, in 
which, against the note chosen for the function of sa, the salient 
points are established, as well as the secondary features, such as bexa< 
or pentatonality, frequency or paucity of certain notes or intervals, 
high, middle, or low tessitura, and so on. 

It is the combination of all th^ secondary characteristics that 
makes a rSga into something more than a simple mode, and gives it 
the quality expressed in the word rSga as compared with jSti. The 
latter means simply genus, the former, however, from the root 
(to colour), means everything which that root suggests: colour, emo¬ 
tion, and atmosphere. A rdga is a mode which has developed such a 
special ethos that it cannot be mistaken for another combination of 
notes expressing a different emotion.^ Tw o rdgas can be based on the 
same basic mode or Jdti, and yet be entirely different in the mood that 
they convey. There can be several reasons for this effect; for instance, 
if the first has its aijiia—tiie centre of musical gravity—^near the drone, 
while in the second it soars far away from it, the first will create an 
atmosphere of sadness and depression, the second one of exuberance. 

In this way the variations, permutations, and combinations are end¬ 
less, especially when existing rSgas are combined to form new, com¬ 
posite ones, partaking of the characteristics of tw'O or even more 
components. In the classical rSga system such a new creation usually 
bears the name of its parents, as, for instance, Megh^Malhdft 
Sarong, Mdlava-Kausika, or SindhiirShairavi^ This tendency is trace¬ 
able to the oldest times on record, Bharata mentions the phenomenon 
of jdil-sdcUt&'apa (community of jdtis) in which onejSti partakes of 
the notes of the other. One ^so can link up rdgas by a process com¬ 
parable to modulation, starting in one rdga and skilfully iutroducing— 
after a suitable lapse of time—characteristics belonging to another, 
thus weaving what is called a rSgamdIa (garland of rdgas}. At a per¬ 
formance by a famous artist the listeners, that is to say those who have 
the intimate knowledge of the rSgas performed, without which the 
refinements and variations of the presentation of the known features 
cannot be properly appreciated, will be startled and surprised the 
moment a foreign element is introduced and approve only when this 
leads towards the shape, feelings, and emotions of the next rdga. 

In the later stages of development of the classical sjfstem, that is 
to say, mainly after the infiux of Muslim culture, which set the 

Songs in the 'pnlbctk' rUgit Todl and the 'dnotioDaT south Indiao rOgu B*sada 
ore recorded io Tht Hittoff of Mvk Somd {H.M.V.), i, tide 12, 
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seal on the difTerentiation between the music of north and south 
India, we find a tendency in the north to carry the specialization so 
far that the musical shape gives rise to a physical shape. The R^gas 
are depicted as divine or human beings in surroundings that suggest 
the atmosphere they create. The gender, rdga and rSgint, masculine 
and feminine, had been established at a fairly early date; connexions 
with times of day and ni^t and seasons of the year are also enumer¬ 
ated in the older classical texts, both m north and south India, but the 
paintings, the last possible stage in personification, belong to the 
north. Thus, for instance, the r6ga Megha (cloud) is described as 
follows in the Sa/pgttadarpa^a’} 

Megha is heptatonic, having dha in the three functions of graha, aipsa, 
and itydsot in the m^rcchgn£ uitar&yatd (the third of the sa-grdmd^, to be 
sung with the altered {vikfta) dka. A gush of erotic sentiment. 

Edga Megha, the Youth, having a body like the blue lotus, with garments 
like the moon, dressed In yellow, implored by thirsty cdldjEra-birds (who 
drink only raindrops), with a smile sweet as nectar, is resplendent among 
heroes, in the midst of clouds. 

Only the north Indian system bases its classification on the gender 
of the r£gas. Usually one finds six rSgas with five wives — rdgint—' 
making a total of thirty-six, with innumerable offshoots classified as 
children. It is a system that gives room to unbridled flights of fancy in 
which no measure of uniformity between the difierent local traditions 
has been achieved. 

Side by side with it we find, however, the system of dividing the 
ragas and rdginis into thafs or groups, more or less along the lines 
of the difTereut original basic modes, the jStis of the NSfyaidsfra. A 
thaf groups together those rdgas and raginfs which have a simitar 
construction. The word* originally applied to the arrangement of the 
movable frets of a stringed instrument such as the seiar, for the play* 
ing of one chosen mode, which of course included several rdgas. One 
generally recognizes ten tha{s. 

Tbis second and less universal north Indian system, which, how¬ 
ever, has gained a much wider popularity with the spread of music¬ 
teaching in schools and colleges, is of a later date than the more 

1 SD, il KM, 109: 

megiutH p6n!o dhairayah fyM ullatA^’afanUirthaiiS vikfta^Kdvate ifiig^nnaa- 

pCrakah ( 308 ) 

tObupat&horopur indiaamSnaeaihih phSmltaras (fiitacOtakaydtyomi/uh 
ptyifaimmiiaiiiulro gHtHwmad/Tyayant yirtfu ywfA kita meghar$gah ( 309 ) 

* Fox Stnmsways, Op- ciL, p. I0& 
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fantastic male r&gas with Sve wives each, as shown by its name (taken 
from the technique of an instrument imported from Peisia). All the 
same it has striking aHinities with the universal south Indian system, 
that of the metakartas which may be said to be a modified continua¬ 
tion of the ancient arrangement in jdtis. 

Melakartas, of which there are seveniy-two, are divided into tw'o 
exactly parallel groups of thirty-six each, identical but for the cir¬ 
cumstance that the first group uses natural fourths, the second aug¬ 
mented fourths from jo. The rdgas foltow one another according to 
their gradually increasing number of accidentab in the two tetra- 
chords. The names are arranged according to a definite plan, so that 
anyone who knows the codeword can teU at once which notes have 
to be sung in a particular rdga and also what place the rdga occupies 
in the meUtkarta scheme. 

North and south use difTerent names.^ The ihai based on notes 
corresponding to our major mode is called in the north and 

is the melakatta *$atikarSbh<trinta* in the south. The north Indian 
Bhairavt that (our medieval Phrygian mode) is Hanttmanto^i in the 
south, and so on. On the other hand, one finds that identic^ names, 
such as Hindola, denote different rSgas in north and south. All the 
same, there is no basic difference betweai the two systems; one may 
regard them as two dialects of the same language. Geuerally speaking, 
the classifications as well as the system of south India as a whole are 
more logical and bespeak a more mathematical inteUect than the 
pronouncedly emotional northern traditions. 

As mentioned above, accomplished musicians establish the ethos 
of the rdga they are going to perform in the Sldpa, This unaccom¬ 
panied prelude in free time may last for an hour or more. Each detail 
of the rdga that is being presented is minutely illustrated from aU 
possible angles. The accompanying drum comes in fully only when the 
actual composition begins. In general a complete composition con¬ 
sists of the following four divisions: asihai (the theme), antara (the 
second subject), saUcSri (development), and dbhog (coda) which may 
be replaced by a return to the asthai. The corresponding south Indian 
divisions are paliavi, anupalfavi, coratiam, and paUmL 

For teaching in schools, the rdgas are somewhat simplified and 
instead of the improvised didpa, the children are tau^t a short song 
which incorporates all the characteristics of the rdga in question, as, 
for instance, the following song, meant to illustrate the pentatonic 
(uudbvu) rdga called Bfidp or BhdpkaUdn (Ex. 293). 

* Fox StmnprayJ, op. ciL, p. fooHiote. 
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Ex. 293 



In this song ga^ the third note of the scale, quite clearly has the fvJin> 
lions of and uydsn. According to Fox Strangways^ this 

represents the Poona tradition^ as Bhupkali&t when sung according 
to the tradition of Gwalior has r/, the second note of the scatej in 
these functions. A/iJ, the fourth note^ and the seventh note, are 
missing, but the former i$ touched on once In the first bar, which is 
permissible. The way in which phrases have to be constructed in this 
rSga is exemplified as succinctly as possible. Such an example differs 
from an StSpa m two aspects: it has time (tdla) and It has words, TTie 
words, in this case, are a reminder of the real function of music. They 
say: 

Oh SdiAu (wise man), notes open the realm of Heaven, 

This rdga is pentatonic according to the laws of music: 

“Sfl, re, gfl, pUj dha, ja, dha, jx?, ga^ sa —The notes can be sung in 

a topsy-turv^ way, canH they? 

TSias 

As for the time (tSk) of Ex. 293, this is ooe of the irregular time- 
divisions of Indian music, the time of ten, consisting of 4+2-1-4 beats, 
the strong beats being one, five, and seven. Consequently thit [s not 
a doubling of quintuple time, which also o&mrs and consists most 
commonly of 34*2 beats, though someitmes we find 2-|-3. 

^ Fo* Stnrifwayt, op. dl,, chart racing p, Ij]. 
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Ei. 294 


a+2 fTAfforel 



jft dbru- ’MO po ' do di - ebo ba - - ndl 

2 4-3 (Tagore) 



pro ti - a 


Just as the time of ten is not composed of twice 6ve, so the time of 
fourteen docs not consist of twice seven. The time of seven is com¬ 
posed of 3+2+2, that of fourteen may be 4+4+2+4. 


Ejl295 


3 + 2 + 2 (Kirtan) 



pe - kho - luD Sya 


mo * m. 




go pe « kho ' IiiD s^ant 



Both these examples are taken from the Kir tan music of Bengal, the 
devotional music of the Vaishnavas, This time of fourteea bears the 
name of kafa-ddshkhushi (the small doshkhmhf) and, as the name 
leads us to expect, we find also a madhyam (middle) and a bdfd (large) 
ddshkhushi. The madhyam-ddshkhushi consists of twice a ka^a-d6sh- 
khushi and has twenty-eight units in a period. The accents in the 
second half are an exact replica of those in the kaia-ddshkhushi: 
/ 2 3 4, 5 6 7 8, 9 10, // 12 13 14, IS 16 17 IS. 19 20 21 22, 23 24, 
25 26 27 28. The bdrSdo^khushi is again the madhyam ddshkhushi 
taken twice and consists consequently of fifty-six units. Both derive 
the right to be called separate tdlas from the fact that their whole 
length is occupied by one musical phrase. The conception is the full 
period, not the component parts. Bar lines would give an entirely 
wrong emphasis. 
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Such long periods give an ideal scope for interplay between dmm 
and solo instnunent, each maldng its own variations on the under¬ 
lying rhythmical scheme and both landing triumphantly together on 
the first beat of the next period which is therefore called sam (to¬ 
gether). This contest is followed with breathless attention and sus¬ 
pense by a well-trained audience, who heave a sigh Of satisfaction 
when the tension is over. This enjoyment presupposes an extraordi¬ 
narily weU-developed sense of rhythm and a passion for cross-rhythm 
which seem to be inborn. Even quite small children are observed 
beating intricate rhythmic patterns when they get hold of an empty 
tin or anything that gives sound when beaten. On the other hand, 
keeping time as we feel it, progressing from stressed beat to stressed 
beat, seems to be difiicuh for Indians; one often sees boy scouts being 
drilled to march in step, but even when marking time they invariably 
lose the regular swing very soon. 

The classical system of tdlas embodies both the regular and the 
irregular times. As a matter of fact, the system is based on the binary 
principle. The smallest recognized duration in musical time is the 
aiiu-druta. Two artu-drutas make a druta. Two drutas make a laghu. 
Two laghus make a gtiru, but three laghiis a plufa^ The laghu is taken 
as time-unit and is also called mdtra or mdfrika (measure). 

The plutd^ is said to embody the Hindu Trinity with Brahma presid¬ 
ing. Thus the system embodies the ternary as well as the binary prin¬ 
ciple. This fact is further borne out by the inclusion of the virSma 
(rest) in the scheme of calculations. The virSma adds half the value 
to the note again. The complete list of time-values is thus sevenfold: 
the anudruta, the druta^ the druta with rirdma (three anudrutas)j the 
iaghu, the lagfiu with virdma (three drutas}, the guru and the pluta 
(which is equal to the guru with virdma or three taghus). 

This system has been preserved almost intact in south India, where 
it forms the mathematical basis of the current system of music. From 
the exposition given by Professor Sambamoorthy of the University 
of Madras,* it appears that the unit is the anudruta and no longer the 
laghu. This anudruta equals the time-duration of a hand-clap. The 
druta consists of a hand-clap and a sideward movement of the right 
hand. The laghu consists of a hand-dap and two or more finger counts 
(i.c. putting the thumb against the different fingers). The laghu varies 
in durafion according to whether it consists of a dap and two or more 
than two finger-counts, but in one and the same tdla not more than 

’ SS, V. 25Sa. SD, vL 50t>: dJpie tray^ Hnneydsfyd detaid^ numibhSff jmfjdh, 

*■ P. Sambamoorthy. The Mustcat Time Chan (Msdnu, md.}. 
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one species of tagku niAy occur. Five diJfercnt kinds of laghu occur, 
equalling 3,4, 5,7» and 9 units, in other words, a clap with two, three, 
four, six, or ei^t finger-counts. It appears that the fifth category is 
not in very frequent use. 

The terms guru and pluta seem to have fallen out of use. With 
the remaining anudruta^ druta, and taghii seven principat t6Ias are 
constructed: 

1. £ka, consisting of one lagku. 

2. RSpaka, consisting of a druta and a laghu. 

3. Jampa, consisting of a laghu, an mudmta, and a dvta. 

4. Ma{ya, consisting of a laghu, a druta, and a laghu. 

5. Triputa, consisting of a laghu and two drutas, 

6. Aja, consisting of two laghus and two drutas. 

7. Dhmva, consisting of a laghu, a druta, and two taglaa. 

Owing to the five different values which a laghu can have, these seven 
basic tdlas immediately grow to a set of thirty-five principal tSIas. 
The basic tdla, called Eka, consisting of one laghu only, can thus 
represent the times of three, four, five, seven, and nine units to a bar. 
The first variety of the basic tdkt called Dhruva, consisting of a lagku, 
a druta, and two laghus, gjvcs a total of eleven units to the bar, 
3+2-hi+3. The second variety of the same basic Dhruva gives four¬ 
teen units, 4-h2-!-4-h4, a general scheme not very different from the 
above quoted kaiadSshkhushi of Bengal. 

The time of ten of Ex. 293 would be defined as the second variety 
of Maiya. As a matter of fact, the north and south Indian system of 
cd/iis again differ not in kind but in degree, the southern system having 
drawn the logical consequences of the underlying principles in a much 
more consistent fashion. 

It is clear that this system of musical time has its roots in prosody. 
None of the irregular limes could have sprung up independently of 
the recitation of poetical metres. Seen in this connexion they present 
no difficulty. An instance Is provided by the Buddhist metre Btiddha- 
priya of nineteen syllables, in which, contrary to the strict classical 
Sanskrit rules for metres of this class, one long may be dissolved 
oc^ionally into two short syJtables, and even one short syllable into 
two ultra shorts; 

If this metre is recited with a short note to a short, and a long note 
to a long syllable, with a lengthening of the last syllable of the line 
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in accordance with the general custom, we see that the time of seven 
emerges naturally. 

Ex. 29(5 

* ^ Svayambhmiath-gtotrit (Nepal) 


mao - )u - sri - krl - la - ram - ya - par - ba - ta 



Considering the intitnate connexion of the classical theory with the 
system of Vedic chanting, and the prevalent custom of never reciting 
but always chanting poetry, the mfluenoe of the metres on the forma¬ 
tion of musical times is hardly surprising. 

There is little doubt, however, that inSuences from popular cus¬ 
toms, for instance ordinary dances and working songs which demand 
a strong and regular beat, have also contributed to the actual develop¬ 
ment of tSias. Sometimes perhaps the musical tradition of invaders 
has made its contribution as well. Fox Strangways attributes the inci¬ 
dence of the lilting 6/8 dme, called dddra^ in the north of India, to 
Muslim influences.^ 

In any case it would be surprising, in a country like India where 
drumming is so ancient and has reached such an astonishing degree 
of perfection, if there had not been a strong contribution from the 
purely instrumental side to the system of musical times, quite inde¬ 
pendently of, and side by side with, the pronounced vocal and literary 
bias expressed in the official formulation of the system in the classical 
texts, 

CLASSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

That instrumental music as a whole retains its character of a 
secondary art—at least in theory—in spite of the flowering of a very 
distinct and elaborate solo instrumental style, is proved by the defini- 

‘ Fo« Sinunways, op, dt,, p. 300. 
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don ^ven as Sate as the seventeenth century in 
Mending charm to both vocal music and dance. * At that time instm- 
mental technique was actually at its zenith, and already for centuries 
before that the voice must have been striving to imitate the intricacy 
and speed of ornaments devised for solo instruments Uke the vfn^. The 
treatment of the voice in modem days is first and foremost a purely 
instrumental one. In several of the most applauded styles the agelong 
connexion between word and melody has been greatly weakened and 
replaced by a show of instrumental agUity in which words have no 
importance^ or hardly any^ but which for perfection of speedy neat¬ 
ness, and precision of intonation has perhaps no equal anywhere in the 
world. 

The Indian texts divide the instruments into four class^^ ghwtn, 
avanaddha^ st^ira, and tata. 

Idiophottes {Ghana) 

Under the first heading fall the percussion instruments which we 
call idiophones : vibrating pieces of metal, like cymbals, which are 
beaten together to produce sound. Ghana means body* according to 
the texts,® but it also can mean iron and pewter and anything com¬ 
pact. Its mental association with the root han (to strike) probably 
plays its part in the denomination of this class, but it is not mentioned 
by way of explanation. 

These instruments must have existed in a variety of shapes and 
forms at a very early date. Even nowadays they have a strong con¬ 
nexion with religion, being employed at religious ceremonies and 
during processions on account of their spiritually purifying proper¬ 
ties. Pi^ly musically, they have no great value although they can 
have a very irnportant rhythmica] function in supporting and accen¬ 
tuating the development of figurations on the drum, whether played 
solo or as an accompanying instrument. In Kathiawar the playing of 
cymbals has developed into a separate art reqlining great technical 
skill* 

Drums (AYonaddha) 

The drums are grouped together under the heading avanaddhai 
instruments which have their openings covered with stretched hides 
This class is also very old and comprises a very great number of 

* V, 1: v^yam rtir^pyale gJumrtaypr 

■ SDt V. 4b: fhanD 

* V* 4b: vSd)foU pafahOdlkam 

ffvanoiidham ca tat prokiam. 
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different forms. Anything in fodia may on occasion serve as a drum, 
from an earthenware pitcher to a carefully tuned pair of drums like 
the labia, used for court-perfonnances, or the large metal battle- 
drums placed on the back of an elephant or a camel to lead troops 
in battle or to head processions. The last mentioned kind is beaten 
with sticks, but drums in India are generally played with the fingers 
and parts of the palms ofthehandwitbsuch deUcacy and skill that it is a 
joy to listen to a solo performance. In all its refinement the technique 
takes years of strenuous practice to master. The different strokes of 
the right and left hand are defined and named, and the combinations 
and variations of the right- and left-hand strokes, together and separ¬ 
ately, give an almost unlimited scope to the artist, especially within 
the long phrases which the more Intricate tdlas present. 

Promirient in our days are the pakkawaj and the tabta. The former 
is a descendant of the classicat mrdanga, still its present south Indian 
name, and has a clay body of irregular cylindrical shape, tapering 
slightly towards riie left hand, with a large surface of parchment tuned 
to the note chosen as a drone for the performance. It tapers much 
more markedly towards the right hand, with a smaller stretch of parch¬ 
ment, tuned to the fourth or fifth above the drone. The tuning is very 
accurate and is effected by tightening or loosening the leather straps 
which hold the parchment in place. 

Even more prominent perhaps is the labia, a pair of drums, really 
the pakhavaj divided into two. The drum played by the left hand is 
made of metal (brass) and is semi-spherical. The drum for the right 
hand is made of wood and is cylindrical, only the top being open and 
covered with parchment. The tuning, regulated by blocks between 
the leather straps that keep the parchment in place, is the same as that 
of the pakhawaj and carefully and painstakingly adhered to. In this 
way the drums provide not only the rhythmical backbone of the per- 
formanoe, but also a firm basis on which the singer can rdy for his 
pitch, and against which be can build his contrasts. 

Considering the variety of Indigenous drums, one would not sup¬ 
pose that there was any need for importation; neverihetess names like 
nagqdrah and even tabla point in that direction, as they are of Arabic 
origin. 


Wind Instruments (Su^inr) 

Among the su^ira (wind instruments), too, we find autochthonous 
as well as foreign species. The different kinds of bamboo flutes cer¬ 
tainly belong to India from time immemorial and also the snake- 
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charmers' pipes, based on the principle of the bagpipes andp most 
probably, some kinds of real bagpipes such as are found in Kashmir, 
The conch also, winch plays an important part in the majority of 
religious ceremonies and on ail auspicious occasions as well, very 
likely belongs to the country and travelled from there into Buddhist 
lands such as Tibet, where it serves the same important religious ends. 

Among the imported wind-instruments we may count the different 
variedes of the oboe class, such as the (suriiahi) which spread 

from the Near East across continents and to the far islands of the 
Indonesian archipelago. In this class only the flute — apart from the 
conch—has definite religious associations, being the beloved instru¬ 
ment of Krishna. There are numerous vaiiedes of metal horns and 
trumpets, such as the sringa (horn) and siirpa (snake). 

In modem times the clarinet has been introduced and is played 
happily in Indian style^ to which it lends itself extremely welL 

Stringed Instruments {Tatd) 

The fourth class, tata (stringed instruments) from the root tan (to 
stretch)^ again provides a great variety of indigenous and imported 
spedesp The most revered of all is die vfnd, a fretted plucked instru- 
menL In its most primidve form the vtn& consists of a hollow bamboo 
stave with a gourd attached to the underside at both ends^ The strings 
run parallel to the body on the upper side* passing across very high 
frets fixed to the body with wax. They are attached to the tuning 
pegs at one end and to a fixed tailpiece at the other. It Is played either 
resting on the ground on its gourds^ or held upright against the body* 
the upper gourd resting on the left shoulder^ In another form of 
vinSt popular in south India, the lower gourd has coalesced with the 
bamboo stave, which now rises out of it; the second gourd is loosely 
attached to the lop near the tuning pegs. The frets are fixed in this 
form, too. The playing is usually done with a triangular plectrum of 
silver or steel wire slipped over the nail of the index finger of the right 
hand. The melody is played on the four chief strings. Three more 
strings run along the right side, tuned to the drone, the fifth (or 
fourth) and the octave respectively, and are struck intermittently wi th 
the other fingers of the right hand to provide the accompaniment. 
This instrument is capable of giving a wide variety of tone-colour* 
but its quality is extremely delicate and intiinate, so that it is best 
enjoyed in a small room in which the finely spun ornamentation does 
not get lost in space. One way of creating these ornaments is to pull 
the string sideways with the fingers of the left hand after it has been 
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vigorously struck, and thus to vary the tenaioa, pioduciog various 
irutis as long as the vibration lasts. 

The vtrid is one of the constant attributes of the Goddess of Learn¬ 
ing, Sarasvati, and in olden times it was one of the indispensable 
objects in a decent home for the welcome of a guest.^ In the course 
of history the vind has had many forms, and it is not at all certain 
that the vttfd of the centuries B.C. looked like the of our days. It 
seems probable that vtnd was originaUy a generic name for jttringed 
instruments; from ancient sculptures it is certain that a form existed 
wth a boat-shaped body from which an arched neck stuck out, look¬ 
ing very much like the Egyptian harp. That form has now completely 
disappeared, but kindr^ forms had until recently survived in Buixna, 
In the texts we find mention of vtf^ds with one, two, three, seven, nine, 
and twenty-one strings. (See pi. 7 (6).) 

The kinnart has three gourds, one in the middle, fixed sideways. 
The tambura has only one gourd, incorporated in the body, and has 
four strings but no frets. It is always played with open strings as an 
accompaniment, either by the singer himself or by one or two assis¬ 
tants immediately behind him. The tuning is the drone, the fifth 
(or fourth) and twice the octave, and the strings are sounded 
uninterruptedly to create an unchanging background for the chosen 
rdga. 

Another favourite plucked instrument is the je/nr, of Persian 
origin. It has movable frets which can be adjusted to the varying 
arrangements of notes within the octave according to thSf, It has a 
layer of sympathetic strings tuned to the notes of the octave, vibrating 
in consonance with the notes struck on the main strings, which gives 
a pleasant diffuse echo-effect. The t^dinique of the seiar has great 
affinity with that of the vind. 

The sarod, pbyed with a plectrum held between the fingers, has no 
frets. It has a balalaika-likc tone-quahty and a greater carrying power 
than most Indian instruments. 

A bowed instrument is the sarong/, an instrument with a most pleas¬ 
ing tone-quality and good carrying power, but not in great social 
favour on account of its association with dancing-girls, in our days 
not a socially acceptable class. A peculiar legato quality is achieved 
on this instrument by pressing the nails of the left hand against the 

1 MiMbhdra£9 Ud}v^^apaniarf^ 40, lO-tl: 

candajiont tfpd 

vi^am audtimbaram imdfha^ ivar^^anaMa goroatnA < 10 ) 

Sr^ dhartydnl fnanar 

devabrdhma^apiiJArtham atiihht&rf ^ ( 11 ^ 
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melody string — not the tip of the finger on it — and sliding them along 
the string to the next notc,^ The dilmba and the almost 

identical in appearance and technique — ^are two more bowed in¬ 
struments, eadi with a layer of sympathetic strings. Both are socially 
acceptable, and both are of Persian origin. 

In the villages there is a kind of very primitive small violin^ made 
of half a coconut-sheU with a bamboo neck attached to it, and played 
with a very arched bow* Skilled players extract a plaintive, but not 
at aU unpleasant, sound from tius toy. The European violin has been 
adopted with enthusiasm and serves its new masters very weU, since 
It has a much more powerful tone than any of the indigenous instru¬ 
ments and is capable of producing all the refined shades of intonation 
essential to proper Indian music* It is so much at home in India now 
that it is coimted as their own by many Indian musicians, especially 
in the south. 

Unfortunately the Hawaiian guitar has also made its appearance 
and makes a powerful appeal, probably through its excessive slurring 
power^ a continuous tone always being sought after in Indian music. 
Unmitigated harm has been done to Indian music by the introduc¬ 
tion^ probably through missionaries, of a miniature form of portable 
harmonium w^hich, by its fixed keyboard and haphazard tuning-^ 
earnest but not altogether successful attempts at the European tem¬ 
pered scale — plays havoc with the debate tonal differences essential 
to the system of rdgm and rdgmfs and with the accurate aural percep¬ 
tion of the Indian musician* The cheapness and the case with which 
one can master its tcchnique^up to a point—have added to its 
dissemination. It can be found in the most isolated and otherwise 
unspoiled villages. It is mass-produced in India itself, and it seems 
unlikely now that the evil can ever be eradicated. 

MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 

Indian music is passing through a critical period* The impact of the 
West has shaken its foundations more drastically than foreign in¬ 
fluences have ever done before* Mistaken attempts to foist the finished 
Western system of harmony on to the perfect modal system of Indian 
monophony have been made for the last hundred years^ not only by 
missionaries but also by enthusiastic Indian admirers of European 
culture. In this process the delicate structure of Indian music is 
crushed out of existence. Lately the music of the films, and Jazz 
with its coarse appeal, have not beckoned in vain* 

* A spocSmcfi of mangi masic is recorded in 77w Misfory of Moiic (n Soundt i, 
lide I Z 
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In this UDfortunatc development the radio plays an important part, 
but it also gives the ebampions of the severe classical style an oppor^ 
tunily to reach the ears of a great many more people than would have 
had the opportunity to hear this music in olden days. The medieval 
altitude of a master teaching only a few chosen pupils and not divulg¬ 
ing his best to the uninitiated is still strong. Music for the masses is 
a very recent trend, and music teaching now tends to move away from 
the intimate teacher-pupil connexion towards classrteaching in schools 
and colleges. A certain amount of standardization has been unavoid¬ 
able in the course of this development. Eminent men such as the late 
Pandit Bhatkhande—a Mahratta by birth but with enormous in¬ 
fluence over the whole of north India, and founder of the Marris 
College of Music of the University of Lucknow—^have striven to find 
a common denominator of the different current traditions of rSgas 
and r^gints and fix them by means of notation, which bad not been 
done systematically in the past. Yet the basis of the present system of 
notation is very ancient. It is a tonic sol-fa system In which the names 
of the notes, sa and so on, are used to indicate the melodic line with 
its time divisions. 

This is a very strongly supported movement strengthened also by 
the growth of nationalistic feeling. But new developments, breaking 
away from the traditional system, are not ta cking . The very perfection 
of that system precluded further development, and adventurous 
spirits have had to look for new avenues for their creative impulses. 
They have but rarely understood that the new developments must 
have their roots in Indian music itself to be viable, yet there are indica¬ 
tions that that understanding is dawning. After a period of Western 
influence, Rabindranath Tagore turned to the folk-melodies of Bengal 
for inspiration, and all over India isolated poets and musicians are 
drawing their strength from the music of the people, offen with very 
felicitous results. For Indian folk-music, which ranges from the 
primitive two-note sing-song of the Chencus of the jungles of 
Hyderabad to the stirring war-ballads of the bards of Rajputana 
and the mystical longing of the piincess-saint Mirabal, is an expres¬ 
sion of the whole life of the people, with their joys and sorrows. 
It is the depository of their traditional wisdom and their rehgious 
yearnings as well as of the pleasures and pastimes of everyday life.^ 
Side by side with this hopeful trend of a group of poet-musicians 
to get their mspiration from folk-music, classical musicians are 

' six eumpla of lodiaQ roUcrniiiuc arc iccorded in The History Music bi SoumJ, 
i, sides 10 and It. 
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feeling their way to a widening of tonal expression along protyphonic 
lines, but starting from Indian premises. There is nothing in the 
Indian system which would prevent a natural development in that 
direction, provided that the impulses spring not from intellectual 
curiosity, but from inner necessity. 
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THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 

By Henry George Farmer 


INTRODUCTION 

So far as our present knowledge goes, the earliest civilizatiou was that 
of Mesopotamia, where an ama^ingty advanced stage of society existed 
ID the fourth iniUennium bx. at the very latest. The centre of this cul¬ 
tural elevation was in southern Mesopotamia, a land often called 
Babylonia, between 30*^ and 34° north latitude. In the upper part of 
this land, later called Akkad, was a linguistically Semitic group, while 
in the lower part there may have been other Semites. Before 4000 BX. 
the latter were supplanted by a people called Sumerians, who spoke 
a non-Semitic tongue so strange that we cannot even say from whence 
they came. Their land was known as Sumer. The culture of the new¬ 
comers is generally con^dered to have been far in advance of that of 
the land of their adoption, so much so that it soon influenced both 
Akkad in the north and contiguous territories. In spite of this, it 
seems unwise to refer to the people of either Sumer or Akkad, per se, 
as the creators or stabilizers of this culture, since we know little or 
nothing of the earUer history of either. 

If we view the movement of history in the light of the conditions 
which increase men’s knowledge, it seems that the most potent results 
are to be found where the greatest number of culture-contacts meet. 
For this reason, it is of Mesopotamian civilization that we speak, 
rather than of Sumerian or Akkadian. Thus we are compelled to look 
beyond strictly geographical limits in our survey of Mesopotamian 
music of the distant past, for indeed all peoples on *what Breasted 
calls *thc fertile crescent’ and its periphery must come within tlus 
purview, because it was by reason of admixture of stock, contrasts in 
habits, diversities in religion, and even friction of interests, that cross- 
fertilizations of ideas were produced, which made the supreme great¬ 
ness and vitality of Mesopotamian civilization possible. 

Nowadays, when scarcely a month passes without some fresh 
archaeological discovery, or a new philological deduction being regis¬ 
tered, it is difficult to speak with any chronological certainty. That 
being so, many of the early dates that will be ported in what follows 
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must be considered simply as helpful stepping-stones* placed tem¬ 
porarily to accommodate the eye and mind in their stride across the 
stream of history, until a more durable bridge has been erected. The 
readjustments so ably determined and summarized by Albright^ have 
persuaded us, with some latitude, to draw up the following table 
which enables the reader to appreciate why certain dates do not 
synchronize with those of Dr. Curt Sachs and the late Canon F. W, 
Galpin who have contributed so much to our knowledge of the music 
of the peoples of the Mesopotamian past. 

Fifth Millennium b.c. 

The Sumerians in Babylonia 


Fourth Millennium b.c, 
Al-’Ubaid, Warka, and JamdatNasr periods 


Third Millennium b.c. 


Early Dynasty I 
Royal Tombs of Ur 
Akkad Dynasty 
Guti Dynasty . 

Ur Dynasty HI 


Twenty-eighth century 
Twenty-fifth century 
c. 2360-2180 
c. 2190-2065 
c, 2070-1960 


Second Millennium b.c. 


Babylonian Dynasty I , , . 

Babylonian D^asty H (Sea Kings) . 
Babylonian Dynasty III (Kassites) 
Assyrian Hegemony (Shalmaneser I) . 


c. tS30 
r. 1675 
c. 1600 
c. 1270-606 


First Millennium b.c. 

Cbaldaeau Dynasty..... 626 

Achaemenid Dynasty .... 538-331 

Seleudd Dynasty ..... 312-65 


THE PRIMITIVE ELEMENT IN MUSIC 

What first presents itself in early Mesopotamia is a well-established 
culture already far advanced* the more glittering features of which 
have the appearance of an origin elsewhere. Although the older 
literature of Sumer, such as the Gilgamesh Epic, offers vague hints 

* BuUflbt 0 / ihf AirttficoH Schools ef Oritnlal Reswrch^ oos. 77, 7S (1940). 95 (J W2>. 
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of what an caiHer culture may have been, we arc not able to experi¬ 
ence so interesting a panorama as the gradual passage from that 
community of reed huts at Ur to the civitas. There is, however, 
abundant evidence of the survival of primitive culture in Meso* 
potamian civilisation, not merely at the dawn of history in this land 
at the turn of the fifth miUennium b.c., but even down to the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

When we observe that Assyrian bells are embossed with symbols 
ofEa, the divine Patron of Music, it may be assumed that it is a relic 
of the animistic past.’^ The skin head of the Babylonian drum (balag} 
was made from the hide of a bull, and as late as the Seleudd era 
(312 B.c.) the Temple of Ea (Lum^) was the place of an elaborate 
ritual at the fixing of the skin head on this sacred instrument.* The 
image of a buU was also a prominent feature on the sound-chest of 
the grand kithara (? algar),^ $o that its resonance would be amplified 
in mind if not in ears. Like those animals who play instruments in 
Mesopotamian art remains,* and those gods, kings, priests, and 
mummers, dressed in animal or fish-like garb, th^ recall earlier 
totemistic conceits.* Yet we must not interpret these semeio-linea- 
ments wholly by this cause, since there must have existed a purely 
naturalistic raison d'etre sometimes. There are two or three well- 
known art remains which show animals Liste nin g to, or in the presence 
of, music, in what might readily be considered bucolic scenes.* The 
Mesopotamian psalms and lamentations continually voice complaint 
against the gods for searing and flooding the land, for the thoughts 
of the people were ever with their herds and harvests,* and they 
considered the bull in the animal world and the reed in the vegetable 
world as antithetical. Their psalms tell of strength in the ‘gigantic 
steer’ and weakness in the ‘crouching reed’. This symbolism of puis¬ 
sance and docility, force and persuasion, was reflected in the deafen¬ 
ing roar of the drum (i.e. the bull) and in the plaintive sigh of the pipe 
(i.e. the reed), for they were the ‘outward visible sign’ of an ’inward 
spiritual grace’. Being a highly imaginative people they resorted to 
symbolism in many ways, but none is more intriguing than their use 

^ M+ jHstroWj BohyiortlgTtj uk/ Assyfiftu fOicscD 

fig-70. 

* iTAijyrtifhgig, ivi (1919), pp. 145 (F. 

^ F. W, Gulpin^ TSif Music cf the Sumenwfs and tke^ immedMie succcssffrS ihc 
Bahyifmtfms and Assyrians (Cam^fidge, 1937), pi. vii, 

* Ibid., pli lV| ^ ^ 

* C J* Gidd^ Hijfcry and McmarKfits of Ur (Loodem, 1929), PP- 36 (T. 

* Gatpin, op- dt* pli u, 2; iv^ l; vtii, ^ 7, 

^ S, L^ngdim, Babyiantm Litm^ics 1913), pp, 1 E 
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of sound for lids purpose* as Heuzey,' King,^ and Thureau*Daugin^ 
have observed. 

A dose connexion between gods and music in Mesopotamia is 
significant. One of the most ancient of the gods^ Ea, the ruler of the 
deep, had his name wiilten with a sign which stood for drum {balag\^ 
the dread sound of which was the personification of his essence. Then 
there was Rarnman^ who commanded the thunder and the winds. He 
was conceived as the * spirit of sonorous voice which was in keeping 
with the ancestor of Thor* although it was probably because of its 
vvind-like tone that the reed-pipe (balb^llatu) was likened to his 
breath.* One of the names of the godd^ Ishtar* the virgin mother, 
was ^the soft reed-pipe ^ and her partner* Tammuz, was the ^god of 
the tender voicewhile the name ^singer^ was @vcn to 

another of the immortals.* It is such fantasies, * nothing but vain 
perhaps* in which sound, as the of all phenomena* was used 
to adjure and conjure benevolent and malevolent nature, that were 
the foundation upon which the later elaborate temple services of 
Mesopotamia were built. 

THE MUSIC OF THE TEMPLES 

AH the cities of the Mesopotamian plains had their temples in the 
fourth mlUenmum Within their sacred precincts were worshipped 

the many gods of their pantheons. Here* priests and HturgistSp mathe¬ 
maticians and astrologers* passed their lives in quiet seclusion," for 
the temple was the centre of the mtcllectual and cultural life of the 
day.^^ First among the Uturgists was the precentor* fctiown in Sumerian 
as the gala (Akkadian kalS)* Unlike the priest, he was not a con¬ 
secrated functionary, although it was his duty to intone the Uturgic 
cantillation,^^ There seem to have been thr^ classes of precentor in 
the Sumerian period, the higher* intermediate, and lower, the last 
being counted in a menial grade* That many a kulu was only a part- 
time official is borne out by several contracts* but the existence of the 

^ R^ysa d^A^riobgiCf iX (1912>, pp. 15 

* A History of Surntr otkt Akksd [London, IVlOh pp- 74 ff. 

* SuFnerische wid Akkadijcht (1907># pp, 118 ff. 

* Hosting* Encyclopaedia of offd EiMcs^, ix CEdmbaxr$Jh, 1917), p. 14. 

■ Laixgtloii, SumerUm and Ba6ytatUan Psatna (Faril, 1909), pp- 26 

* C VirollcauU, Ajiraiogie chaiddemt 1908), Adad, xL 

' Langdoiu op. ciL, p. ^ * 

* C. VffoEeatid el F. P£la^ud, in L^vigimc and La LaurtfkCie^ Encychpddk de la 

trmsiquey partk, i I9l3), P- 45. 

* Lai^^DO, Tammuz iditar 1914), p. !S4. 

»• M, Isistraw, AyfKcis af PtiighMS Betiff and Pracria in Babyhida ™ Assyria (New 
York, 19I1LP.273. 

LaPgdOP, Babyhiilan Lif*irgirSf pp. x C 
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Sumenan gakattah (Akkadian kalama^ii^ or chief precentor, who 
held the highest position in the city, reveals the sacred 
of his office. 

These precentors were formed into guilds and they were housed, 
seemingly, in the temple college,^ just as were idcarsH;horal in Chris¬ 
tian Europe.* Here they were taught the mysteries of their sacred 
office, including a precise knowledge of the cantillatton {kalutu) 
which, like the prae-emtus of the Christian Church, was an art 
requiring a long training. The Sumerian ianguage, like the Latin in 
the Roman Church, was the language of the li turgies although, later, 
an interlinear Akkadian version existed. As in Christian lands, these 
precentors of Mesopotamia were well versed in die sciences, and we 
have an astrological report signed by a precentor. Vet their most 
important work in this respect was as copyists and editors of the 
temple liturgies, so many of which have been preserved together with 
the names of the copyists. 

The ordinary temple musician was called in Sumerian the nar 
(Akkaffian ndra), the Semitic word being also used, probably, for 
‘musician’ in the generic sense.* We cannot be sure of the ndra's 
actual duties, but he was possibly a chorister who, with others, made 
the responses in the liturgies. That the ‘chorister’ also played upon 
an instrument is well attested. Laugdon says that his frcquoit con¬ 
nexion with private penitential services, especially those connected 
with magic, led to his ultimate dissociation from public services. At 
burial services it was the Ftaru and not the kttlu who contributed to 
the penitential psalming and wailing.* It is certain that the ndm was 
later seen quite frequently in the secular sphere. Equally important 
was the Sumerian (Akkadian, zammiru}, whose specific func¬ 

tion IS not ca^ to determine since the term often equates with noru. 
ViroUcaud and P6lagaud opine that while naru signifies the generic 
term for musician’, zammefu stands for ‘instruincntalist’.* Yet he 
was definitely a singer also, and took part in the liturgies. Even 
Langdon docs not help us except to say that the zottaneru sang to an 
instrument and that he was distinct from the ndrir.* 


^ LonsidoiJ. BtAyfotJait Utar^, p. xiL 

* H. G. FaniH, A History of Masie in Scotland (LDadan, IS47>, P* 55, 

• Lp^on tiic M one ‘teads the cMtg«jaiion' in puMk wor- 

Scotiiah kirtTiho same 

auUwmty ^ figuie m seals, who leads a pouieat lo hia sod’ ai ibe 

itdnt. See LonfiSaf], Badyhftlojt Ftnitfatiai Psai/tu \. 92 TL n v 
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^ Op dLp p. 44. 
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The place in the temple and the duties in ^neral of all these temple 
and extra-^muial musical functioriaTies are nowhere definitely de¬ 
scribed. One imagifies that the precentor spedalized in the cantillation 
(kalutu) and sometimes* if not generally, aocoinpanied himself on an 
instrument. It is prescribed in some tei^ts when *he shall sing' {kamur) 
and when ‘he [the patient] shall recite' {imarmu). The chorister's 
business, whether he was a ndru or zormnirUj was the ehant caUed in 
Sumerian sir (Akkadian ^irhu). Delmel (447i^),^ however, cites the 
Akkadian iiru as 'a section of a song', a word cognate with the 
Hebrew fir. Then there was the penitential psalm (Akkadian zamdru\ 
which has a derived name in the Hebrew mizmor^ and it is possible 
that the Akkadian zamar tusgi and the zamar seri can be 

matched in the Hebrew mizmor Siggaion and the miimor Sir (Psalms, 
vii, Ixvii, Ixviii)^* Lamentation proper in Akkadian was inhu, and its 
character is preserved in the ndtt of Micah (li^ 4) and the naui^ of the 
Arabs. The cult wait may have been known as alalu, although Deimcl 
says ‘shouts of joy\ If correct it may have given rise to the name of 
the sixth month (e/u/), which was the time of wailing for Tammuz,^ 
still kept by the Jews. 

Of the actual music of the Mesopotamian temples or elsewhere we 
know but little, although the vehicle by w^hich it was expressed has 
come down to us in vast treasures by way of litur^es, breviaries, 
psalms, and songs, edited by Langdoup Reisner, Ebeling, and others. 
Indeed Langdon has said that a full index of this musical material 
* would rival that of the Roman or Anglican books of devotion'.* 
These public service date back to Sumerian days, at which date they 
consisted of but a single psalm or hymn, generally a lamentation, 
termed in Sumerian an erSemmap which striedy meant a psalm or 
hymn set to a reed-pipcp Yet other instruments were also used to 
accompany the psalra^he flute (tig), drum (batagX ketdedrum {lilisX 
and tambourine (odapa )—and in the course of time the music came 
to be known by the name of the complementary instrument.* This 
one-psalm service passed away before the time of the first Babylonian 
dynasty (1S30 b.c.), when the erSemma was supplanted by a complete 
liturgjcal service called a kisub^ These new servi^ had been com- 
pUed by the schools of hturgists who had combined several of the 

^ (UoEne, ^$37). 

• Jourmif of the Rityaf Asiatic Sadety, (l92L>p pp. 175 ffl OT. Revm d^AisyTiohsie, 
3wiii (1921 >, p. 4L Deimcl C479^> givH and teSku. 

* Hastings^ E/KyciopaetHa of ErUgion and Ethics, (Edinbui^p 19I7X P- 14. A. 
Dcinxl, op. dCp p. 13. Ct, the Gnek 

Stantrian and MabyfonioJt Fsdmjt P^ x- 

■ Ibid.pp. 
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erlemma type! of psalms or hymns which had a common appeal. 
‘Here’, to quote Langdon, ‘we have extremely long services com¬ 
posed of a succession of melodies characterized by chan^ng refrains 
and musical motifs/ 

Each li turgy was no w called a * scries ‘ and it is found with 

as few as five psalms or hymns and as many as twenty-seven. At a later 
period the term erSemma was revived as an intercessional hymn at the 
end of a ki^tA.^ According to Langdon, our foremost authority on 
the subject, when the public services began to develop in this way, the 
music, which had hitherto been confined to a single instrument, now 
became based on what seems to be a wider instrumental conception/ 
We read for example, in an addendum to the series called Exalted 
Heaven:^ 

The precentors a chant to the drum {balaggu) shall sing. 

To the sacred kettledrums (uppu and lilissu} shall sing. 

To the reed-pipe Qfalijallatti) and tambourinE (monza) shall sing. 

Liturgies now came to be known by their first tines,* and so perhaps 
their melodies also. Many of the latter are frequently meutioned, and 
Langdon says ‘that a certain tunc was associated with all passages 
characterized by this refrain’/ One might be reading an early English 
psalter when we see a rubric which says: *A song to the tune “Thou 
wilt not cast me down ' That the kisiA was attended by processional 
movements on the part of the choir Is also stressed by L^gdon, who 
suggests that a ‘choral march '—‘a real recessional '—came at the end 
of the litany.* Interludes are also found in lengthy litanies, and one 
may perhaps see in these an explanation of the much discussed seiah 
of the Old Testament. 

That the antiphon ijgiSgigaJ) was fairly common seems to be ac¬ 
cepted by Langdon ’ Cumming • and Galpin,* and it may be men¬ 
tioned that in later days the Akkadian word enu meant ‘answer’, 
‘repeat’. It may have been derived from the Sumerian en (Akkadian 
jTfJp/u). ■* There is a Babylonian antiphonal lamentation in Akkadian 

* Langdon, Bab/tenimt UturgUt. p. xlL Cf . his siatement in Babfl^iddii Peidimtlal 

Pfal^, * IbkL, p. xlii. 

* Langdon, Samtrlon and BtUtylonian Psalms, pp. 70-71; Babyhnion Uivstts, 
p|!i» viii ff. 

* Lanffdoa, SumeHoif Uiurgiej md Piahm (Philntldphia^ p, 325, 

^ L&cffdoo, Bsbyloriian X//tv^Wp pp nxxv. 

* IbW-, p- alviiL 

’ Babytifniem Lifur^j (Plaria* I9l3)» pp L 

■ Tke and Htbrrw Hymns of Praist (New York, tM4) pp. 72 ff, 

* Op. eit., p. dl. 

M Laagdan, Bdtytanian Ptntientiai Ph/au, pp, vii, 4S-52. 
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of a late period^ which is a copy of a Sumerian original of the 
time of NarSm-Sin (c. 2280 b.c,). In this the women of various towns 
participated. Sidney Smith suggests that they were divided into two 
groups and that *each half-chorus sang alternately'' the lines which 
were appropriate to themselves in the destruction of their lands by 
the Guti.* Perhaps a more moving example of an antiphon Is the 
Liturgy and Prayer to the Moon God, which dates from the time of 
Dungi (twenty-first century B.C.). It is an appeal to the god Sin to 
care for flocks and harvests, with twin recurring refrains, seemingly 
responsory.® 

In addition to the mstmments mentioned a$ being used in the 
kiSub services, the harp (zagsaf) also had a recognized place,* Further, 
those epical productions known as the zagsat compositions may very 
well have been accompanied by this harp,® Galpin says that it was 
used during the oracles of the high-priest * Before closing this section 
it may be advisable to mention that while Langdon generally refers 
to the ki£ub as being a ‘choral service’,’ and frequently speaks of 
‘melodies’,* we must always understand that these terms merely re¬ 
late to what was set to music, since not a solitary note has come down 
to us save what may be divined from the so-called ‘ notation ‘ which 
will be dealt with later. In any case, Mesopotamian temple music was 
cantos in its primitive significance, for the simple reason that the 
liturgy demanded a fixed and immutable chant, any variation from 
which by precentor or chorister would be unthinkable, since its whole 
eificat^ depended on a rigid interpretation. That a particular chant 
had a certain ethos in a iheurgic sense is frequently mentioned in 
Mesopotamian documents, and we read of the kalo and n^o who 
‘know the melodies’ and are ‘masters of the musical movements’, 
meaning the appropriate iiturgic and ethoidal chants. This was an 
absolute desideratum, since the gods were equally skilled, as we know 
from the epithet of the goddess Ishtar, the patroness of litanies, as the 
one ‘who understands the measures’ of the psalmlng.* As for the 
verbal form and content of the Mesopotamian liturgy Langdon has 

' cr> Gaipio, op, cit,, p. lABHion, Babyh/itsn LUurgles, ux; Swneriiut atid Baby- 
hfriwi p, iTfi. 

* J&soTial c/ the (l?32)p pp. 30i ff. 

* Langd^li, Babylonian Uiargi^s^ p. L. TIk refRim quite ccwnmoa (pp. 7D-7]}. 

* Martin* Ttxtts a^ji^ns €t babylonitm (Pa^ 1903), p. 196^ 

* Lonedofl, Sfimerlan oftd Fsalmif. p. 233. Ms Samrnan JJfwfitiiJ 

Ttjcfj (PbilEdelphia* 1917), pp. 1K> fF- 

* Op, ciL, p, 53, 

^ Sumerian and fsolna^ p. 145. 

■ /€faFmt a/ike Rayai So^iy, (l.921>r p- 170. 

* LaQedoi:i, Sumerian UittrglM and Bsalms^ p. 237, 
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rightly praised it as *iiie greatest system of musical ritual in any 
ancient religion’.^ 


SECULAK MUSIC 

Words alone are souietimes graciously eloquent of purpose, and at 
the very threshold stands the generic Akkadian word for ‘music’, 
nigutu or ningutu, which also has the connotation of ‘joy’, ‘merry¬ 
making’. Aidlu, which also meant ‘singing', had a simitar import. 
This is admirably illustrated on an archaic seal in the Louvre which 
displays a bucolic scene, seemingly of a peasant playing a flut e to one 
of his flock or herd.* Such scenes are not uncommon in the art re¬ 
mains, and whilst they may be mere cameos, we can descry in them 
the part played by music in the Uves of the people. Indeed in some 
instances it was considered as part of education.* It has been said 
that ‘the old danced whilst the young made music’.* One imagines 
that there were t oil songs among the ancient Semites, as we know in 
the ‘ wcU song’ of Exodus joii, 17. Singers and drummers, in a picture 
of Assyrians felling palm-trKS, certainly appear to be facilitating 
labour. Indeed an Assyrian annalist gives a picture of the Arabs who. 
as prisoners of war, were working as slaves at Nineveh, where they 
sang their native songs to relieve their sorrows. Their exotic music 
fascinated the idle Assyrians who begged for more.* 

One of the oldest Sumerian art remains, the Standard of Ur 
(twenty-fifth century B.C.), depicts a singer and a performer on the 
grand kitbara (? algor) at a royal banquet, which was planned to 
dispel gloom .* Several seats from the same period also suggest that 
the instruments shown accompany festive scenes, even with dancing.^ 
Here, not only the grand kithara, but the harp (^zagsal), sistrum, and 
clappers, play their part. Then there are the many representations of 
animals, or mummers dressed as such, playing instruments of music— 
ki thara 5, harps, pandores, tambourines, drums, and the like—which 
scarcely represent religious scenes.* AU these bear testimony that from 
early Sumerian to late Assyrian days, music was part and parcel of 
social life in Mesopotamia.* 


* Llins)don, Babylo:dan Lffurtiej, p. xxxiv. 

^ tube fuiktk ei des rw^tieej de Mbhea (PiH*, 

! ^ M«|ssn«, Aifty&iflfen and Anyrieit, ii (Heidelberg |>2S), pp. 320. 328, 

rbicL ^ Pr 331. 

* E. Schradex, KtifiitseAif01iehe BiNmthek, jj (Berlin, 1889 el lea.) o 234 

Aitdituarief Jeurnaty vtii (1928}, pL Ux, ^ 

^ Galpin, op. dt., N. u. • H|jj 

* P, Dhonne, Texttj febgiewt ajf)m-iid>j>b>itlen$ (Paris, 1903}, p. i75.’ 
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Assyria, from quite an early period, was certainly very fond of 
secular a$ well as religious music. In the martial moments of Tiglath- 
pileser I (c. 1113 R.C.) we read of a grand personage in the royal 
palace named the rab rammers (‘chief musician’), and we arc in¬ 
formed that the roya! musicians gave public performances * to gladden 
the hearts of the people of Ashur’.^ It is worth noting that when the 
victorious Assyrian generals put a city to the sword, they generally 
spared the musicians^ who were sent to Nineveh with the valuable 
booty. To the very last days, music played a wholesome part in 
Assyrian social life, even though most of our testimony comes from 
regal sources. 

From the time of Ashur-nasir-pal III (c. 8S3-S59 b.C.) we get 
ample lithographic material of music and musical instruments. First 
we have the sculptured slabs in the British Museum showing two 
players on the iower-chested harp (pi. 8 (o)). Saigon (c. 722- 

705 B.C.) also employed the joyous art in the celebrations consequent 
on his widely trumpeted victories.* A probable sidelight on alien in¬ 
fluence on Assyrian music is furnished about the year 701 B.C, when 
Sennacherib invaded Syria, sending one of his generals to lay siege 
to Jerusalem, To soften the wrath of the conqueror, the king of Judah 
sent ‘his wives and his daughters, hk musicians both male and 
female’ as a gift, hoping that he himself might be spared.* From this 
period dates a tine bas-relief in the British Museum showing players 
on the upper-chested harp and the diagonal kithara. It was the two 
court functionaries facing them with batons of ofBce in their bands 
which led Rawlinson to suppose that they were time-beaters,* 

In the year of the ascent of Esar-taddon (680-669 b.C.) to the 
throne, we read that when he re-entered Nineveh it was ‘with musi¬ 
cians playing the lower-chested harp (rogwi)’.* The British Museum 
bas-reliefs also illustrate the artistic interests of Ashur-bani-pal (66S~ 
626 B.C.). When Teumman, the Elamite king, invaded Assyrian terri¬ 
tory, Ashur-bini-pal sought the goddess Ishtar for counsel. She 
quietened his fears and bade him turn to music and feasting.* He 
obeyed, and in the midst of these pleasures came the news of the 
defeat and death of Teumman. The Joyous scenes of the victory 
celebrations, with which music went hand in hand, have been recorded 

^ Schrader^ op. dt 4 46. 

* JErKychpatdia o/ReiSgi^ EihicSf bt, p. 14. 

* Sdir4(^» op. dL ii* pp. 

* G. Rawlinson, The Fiie Grear M&tvrehicjf ii (London, 1354}, pp. 167 f; Kloaky, 
op. dL, p. 3. 

* Schrader, op. dt iL 126-7, 

MhkL ii, p, 252. 
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in slonc.^ The great orchestra and choir of the vanquished king are 
delineated on another British Museum sculpture (pt. 8 (c)). The former 
consists of seven performers on the upper-chested harp, one on the 
lower-chested harp, two on the double reed-pipe, and one ou a drum. 
The choir was made up of six women and nine children,^ and one 
of the former indulges in the favourite Eastern vocal practice of 
squeezing the larynx by the hand, to effect the high notes. 

The Old Testament story in the book of Daniel (ill), written in the 
second century b.c., has an abiding interest, if only because of the 
instrumentation of that much-discussed orchestra of the Chaldaean 
king Nebuchadnezzar (604-562 b.c.). It comprised the 'qarnd (horn), 
malrogithd (pipe), qithros (kithara), sabbekd (? trigonal lower-chested 
harp), and pfanirin fimfonydh (upper-chested ‘concord harp’).* 
Although these were for the dedication of *an image of gold', they 
were, no doubt, for secular purposes also, if not primarity. Another 
musical scene of Nebuchadnezzar’s time, although not Mesopo¬ 
tamian, is pictured in Judith (iii. S-IO). It represents the Assj-rian 
general Holophernes in his murderous descent upon Syria, where the 
petty kings and their people, to appease the invader, receive him 
with ‘crowns, illuminations, and dancing to drums {tympana) and 
reed-pipes (tibiae)*, 

Mesopotamian court minstrel^, even in later Achaemenid days, 
was usually conceived on a grandiose scale. With the Assyrians the 
position of the court minstrel was a high one, as his apparel and 
situation often denote. His place was among the seniares priores, 
taking precedence of the savants, coming immediately after gods and 
kings.* It may be recalled that it was a court minstrel who warned the 
Median king Astyages (d. 550 B.C.) of the aims of Cyrus (d, 528 b.c.).* 
Crowds of singing-girls usually graced the palaces at this period, as 
Xenophon tetifies.* Yet ‘Darius the Mcde' (c. 521-485), when he 
cast Daniel into the den of lions, w'as sore distressed and pa^ed the 
night badly, ‘neither were instruments of musick brought before him * 
(Daniel, vi. 18). The singing-girls were the later Arabian qainat, a 
term used to denote both female musicians and attendants, and the 
cognate Akkadian word, kinati (female attendants), had probably the 
other meaning also. The Creek historian Ctesias, who was physician 
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to ArtaKcj7.es II (404-358 B.C.), tells us that one of the Babylonian 
king's lieutenants had 150 of these female singers at his tabic,^ and 
we know that when Parmenio, the Greek general, reduced Damascus, 
he took 329 of these singiDg-girls from the court of Darius III 
(d. 330 B.C.).® Quintus Curtins (v. 1) has described the triumphal entry 
of Alexander the Great into Babylon, where be was met by a pro¬ 
cession of priests (magi) chanting hymns, followed by Chaldaean 
diviners and astrologers, and musicians with string instruments, 
'whose office it was to sing to their king'. 

What secular music sounded like in Mesopotamia in those days we 
know no more than we do of the actual music of the temples. As with 
the latter, we only know of the media. Langdon has ^ven some re* 
markable lists of song titles of purely secular import, although some 
may have been used in the temples.® Among these are workers' and 
shepherds’ songs, youth songs and love ballads, the initial words of 
which reveal lofty thoughts and passages deeply moving. 

INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC 

Of the instruments of music in ancient Mesopotamia we possess a 
fair store of knowledge through the existence of actual specimens and 
a multitude of delineations, although much perplexity lies in their 
names, of which both the Sumerian and .Akkadian languages offer 
quite an assemblage. Among idiophones we possess actual specimens 
of clappers from Ur (twenty-fifth century b.c.).* These consist of a 
pair of copper blades. Other specimens were found at Risb.® We also 
have them depicted in the art remains * although we do not know 
their names. Sistra were also discovered at Ur, but ail that remains 
are the ibgUag plates.^ Yet we know the complete form from art 
sources.* At a late period (e. 600 b.c.) we have a bell from Assyria,* 
and sonnettes from the same place and period.®*Cymbals occur in two 
kinds : the plate type, pictured on a Babylonian plaque (? c. 1100 b.c.),® ® 
and a cup type of late Assyrian times (eighth-seventh centuries b,c.).®* 

* Athenaeus, xiL S30. * Ibid. Kiit 60S. 

' Journal of ihe Sayal Aitalfe Soetely (1921). pp. 169 ff. 

* Letnuni Woolley, Vr Exeavaiioia, ii (Lood^ I9S4}, pp. 126 ff. 

* LanedoD, Extjnalkmi at Kish (LoildoD. 1925), pit. vi, KxxviLL 

* WooUtiy, Op. dl., figs. Zl Bl 
' Ibid., pp. 260 IT, 

* W. K. Ward, Stel Cylinders <tf Western Asia, v (WasMngton, I91D), P> 5. 

* Jattrow, SUdermappf mr BtUglcii Botyhidens and Assyrieta (Gielkc. 1912), fig. 70, 
A. M. Layard. Distoverits in the R^tu of Nineveh and Babylon (iJHidDD, 1853^ 

p. 177* C. Loud ud C B. Altaun, RAarJstdi/, ii (Cbicsao, 1938), pi. 60. 
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During the Greek, i,e. the Seteucid, period, we also find cymbalists 
in figurines.^ Their name has not been revealed, but the Akkadian 
verb sanSqu (to push, press together) reminds us of the Arabic sanj^ 
pi. ^uj (cjrmbals).* 

Both the teats and the art remains furnish names and delineations 
of membranophones. The Sumerian Ulis (Akkadian was defi¬ 
nitely a kettledrum, and we have a precious description of its composite 
parts.’ Evidence of a smaller type is quite positive in the Sumerian uh 
(Akkadian irp/ni) which equates with Ulis.^ What one may picture 
from the ideogram to be an hour-glass shaped drum was the Sumerian 
balag (Akkadian bait^guy^ The temple instrument must have been 
reasonably large, but there were smaller types as such names as 
balag-tur (small batag) may indicate. Such an instrument exists in 
Susian art.* A grand-daughter of Naram-Sin (c. 22S0 B.C,) played on 
a balag^di,^ which equates in Akkadian with iimbuiti and corresponds 
with fabalu* The former possibly survive in the Persian dunbaq, and 
the latter, certainly, in the Arabic iabl‘, whilst bahggu was handed 
down in the Aramaic paigah and the Syriac pelaggd. Two unidentified 
drums, held vertically and played at the waist, occur iu late Assyrian 
art (dghth-seventh centuries B.C.).* 

Frame drums, ordinarily called tambourines, existed in many 
A monster frame drum is delineated on the stele of Ur-Nammu 
(r, 2070 B.C.), now at Philadelphia.Slightly smaller e xanuplftB exist 
in the art remains. One of the time of Gudea (c. 2200 b.c.) is at Paris,^^ 
whilst another, a Carchemish relief (c. 1050 B.C.), is in the British 
Museum.** It is t^lieved to be the Sumerian alal (Akkadian niu).*’ 
A portable tambourine figures in a relief from Tell Halaf (third 
millennium B.C.),** and in other examples.** This may have been the 


* Statuette; Britub Museun) {no. 91794). 

' H. G. Fumer, /ourmif </ the ftuftal Aita^ Society (1919), p. 611$. Lacifilon's 
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Siiineiian meft (Akkadian maiu, mamu),^ a term linked by Langdon 
with the Sumerian adapa (Akkadian 7 atupu)* which Galpin considers 
to have been a rectangular instruincnt* having in mind, probably, the 
Hebrew topk and the Arabic duffl 

Woodwind instruments were the most important of the aero¬ 
phones in Mesopotamia* In the Sumerian tig, tigi (Akkadian ri^) 
we have the vertical flute, the longer instrument being the gigid* 
(Akkadian ma/i7tr)* We also read of the Akkadian kanzaba,^ a name 
phonetically reminiscent of the Arabic qa$aba* A flute of archaic 
times is featured on a Sumerian seal at the Louvre, Paris, ^ whilst 
there is also a bone instrument, a small whistle, from Tepe Gawra.® 
There once existed a bone whistle from Nimrod which gave three 
notes, but it has disappeared.* 

Among reed-pipes and oboes’® there existed the Sumerian Jem 
(Akkadian lialfialiaiu)}‘‘ which may have been an ordiriary reed-pipe. 
How far it differed from the which, on one special occasion, 

was made of lapis lazuli, we do not know, although this latter equates 
with the Akkadian tmbubu, a word common to all Semitic tongues. 
Perhaps the instrument is figured in the conical-tubed oboe in Engei,“* 
A double cylindrical reed-pipe in metal is preserved at Philadelphia 
from the Ur tombs (c. 2500 B.C.),’* but only one of the pipes is play¬ 
able, giving four notes of the diatonic scale. The ait remains also dis¬ 
play examples of the double reed-pipe.’* We are without evidence of 
its name but the jinni/u” may refer to such an instrument, if it alludes 
to an accompanying drone-pipe (Arabic (inui, (anin),^'^ A Susian 
figurine (e. 750 b.c.) seems to show a crooked double reed-pipe,'* and 

*“ LAfi^oiii BahyloftHan p, jiL;Uui. 

* Ncidw m Deknd nor in Muss-Amah u a miisiciil instruiiKat. 

■ Opr dt.p p. Sec also JaatniU ojftjrique, Jan.-F^r, 1&09^ p. S5. 

LanftdOEl, BabytQnian p. josmL 

* F- Marlin^ TfMs neligitax 1903), pr 19^. 

* Famw, A Bisiory cf Arabian Mtafc (London, 1929), p. 4X 

^ F* Lajafd, I^fra^tion d du cafir pubiic cr de M/lAna (PariL 

1847>, pL xlj. 5. 

* i;j^ the Arnerican ^Schools a/ Oratiml Lsuv (193^, p. 

* C Engel, Op, cit.^ p. 76; Jt^urml q/ fhe Rayai Asiatic SoBery (1921), p, ISO. 

*• op, dt, p, 16 l 

Ibid,, lot dl, Cf, Langdon, Sairyhrthn Uim^kj, p. xuiL 

Beitr^e zar Asjyrioiagitf v (190^* p. 566. 

Op, ciL, pu 77. 

L, Woolky, Ur ExramtkrnSf i, pp. 258 ffl 

** Kiiukyp op, cit, p. 3p 1, 4. 

** F. Martm, op. ciL, p. Anoihear instnimcat mentioaed ill ihis p^ace h 
orAdtfif] whkh \$ ttCH known. 

^ Galpin $uE«»ts that the ft/udm U a. tw-$trltlgcd hits f— pandore). Op. dt., pp- 

'* J. dc Morgan, Ftrse {Psris, 1901J. i, pJ, viii, fip, lo, 14. 
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Galpin suggests^ that this is the pUu or pitu mentioned by Langdon.* 

It doubtful. 

So far as horns and trumpets are concerned, we have but few 
references and illustrations. An archaic Sumerian tablet found at Ur 
(second niillennium B,c.) seemingly describes a wooden horn called 
in Akkadian pukku (Sumerian elkig).^ The Sumerian karm mentioned 
by Galpin is not re^tcred by Dcimel who, by the way, says that the 
pukku was a drum. Yet we know that several instruments of thc/mkku 
and miJtJtu types were presented (c. 1380 n.c.) by the Mitanni ruler 
under Dushrattato Amen-botep in of Egypt.* We observe a very short 
trumpet in a religious scene on a Hittite relief from Carchenush 
(c. 1050 B.c.)/ The long metal trumpet may possibly be identified 
in the hands of the kneeling figure on the stele of Naiam-Stn 
(c. 2280 B.c.),* but a shorter type occurs on a Hittite relief (first 
millenninm b.c,).'' In late Assyrian days a long type is clearly depicted 
in two examples (eighth-seventh centuries B.C.), whilst an actual 
fr agm ent of one ha$ been preserved.* 

The chordophone group of Mesopotamian instruments reveals 
types of the highest interest to musicologists. Perhaps the most re¬ 
markable are of the harp and kithara family; the evolutionary stages 
of the harp are particularly fascinating. In the lower-chested harp, the 
generic name for which Galpin has supposed to be zagsal* we see 
three distinct forms. In the first, found on a slab from Khafaja 
(c, 2700 B.C.), DOW at Chicago, we have an npri^t portable instru¬ 
ment, with a neck and sound-chest in one graduated piece.’* Similar 
examples (c. 2i600 and 2500 B.c.) are at Philadelphia.’* In all these we 
can discern that this harp is of the progeny of the warrior's bow. In 
Sumerian the instrument was possibly called the ban or pan (bow),” 
a name associated in this way, maybe, from time Immemorial.” We 
do not know its later Semitic name in Mesopotamia, although its last 

^ Op, cH.. p. 19. 

* Beyal Asiaiie Sodtty (1921), pp. 1T4,191. 

* Jlrvw itAssyrislegitt nx (193JJ, 138, 133. Tbe won! endund for miilmnSj in 

t)K Syriu ((nsor, enpiluO. 

* J. A. KBudtzod, Et'Aiwna Tt^eh (LdpiiK 1908 et $eq.), pp. ISJ B*. 

* Galptiii op. ciL, pi. ill, Ss. 1. 

■ iistrow, Aipeea ef ReHtioia (New York, 1911), pi, 8. 

* Kiniky, Op, ch., p. 1, G*. 4. 

* Entel. on cit., pp. 61 £(. 

* Op dt., pp, 36 ff. 

M. FifAklort, Stti^lures of she Third MiUtnuium f-e from Tell Aimer and Khafdiok 
(Chicago, 1939), pL icb. 

^ Galpin, pti. ii, fiB* 4; v, Gg. 5. Galpic’s oaoie for it is mHm. 

» Ibid., p. 28. 

" J. F. Rowbothaai, X History of iWarfe, i (London, IBSJ-T), p. 154. 
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descendants were the Pahiavi and the Arabic wonn.^ The second 
form, with a separate bow-shaped neck fixed to a horizontal sound- 
chest, was not unlike the Bunnese sauri. It is delineated on a vase from 
Bisma]^ (c. 3000 b.c.) at Stamboul,' although there is an actual speci¬ 
men from Ur (twenty-fifth century b.c.) at the British Museum 
(pl. 8 (h)).^ The instrument of the foremost player on the Bismaya vase 
has only seven strings whilst (he Ur instrument has eteven. The former 
may relate to the lihitu (seven (stringed| harp)/ but no name has 
come down for the latter instrument, although we seem to have 
miaUt (six [stringed]) and el/rtu (ten [stringed]) as names of instru¬ 
ments according to Langdon,^ The third form, with a separate vertical 
neck in the horizontal sound-chest, shows itself on a Nippur plaque 
(c, 1800 »,c,), now at Philadelphia.* It is also recognizable in the 
hands of one of the Elamite musicians on the Kiil-i Fir^aun sculp¬ 
tures.^ In later Assyrian days (eighth-seventh centuries B.a) we have 
several examples in art remains.* Owing to the reconstruction of a 
fracture on the British Museum sculpture, where a joint cut through 
one of the designs of this instrument, the newly imposed position of 
the strings misled some musicographers to imag ine a dulcimer* or a 
psaltery,’^® instead of a harp. 

The last-mentioned type of lower-chested harp gave rise to the 
upper-chested harp, which was, to all intent, the previously described 
instrument turned sideways. It has been identified with the Akkadian 
^oggal, a doubtful name which Galpin thought was the parent of the 
Persian This latter had an acutely angled upper sound-chest 

with a distinct hump, and when we first espy it on a bronze vessel 
from Nihawand (c. 2000 b.c.) this sound-chest is almost vertical but 
with a sudden bend at the peak.^* We notice it also on a figurine from 

' FariDBr, Studlgs in (Menial Mtaicel Ifutrumems, ii tGIufow, 19^), p. 74. 

E. J. Baiika, Bismaya (New York, I9!l), p. 267. 

* L, WooUcy, Vr Exeavetigiu, i, pp. 74ff„ ii, pb. lOB-IO. Tlie British MuKum’* 
neeastmeUon of il> SOimd-i^est was cteEnilely wtone. Even Galpta, with his eocyJo- 
paedic knowtedpg of the oaoipholosy of umnimaits, did oot object lo thb {luiluly 
conceived modeUnts whm be repnxluetd the design in (929 (J\4itsie and Ltiitrs, s, 
FP- 108 O'.). In view of this the present writer made his own lecoastnictioo in 1911, to 
which tjnlpiii a^oed, and in 193S both Galpin and Curt Sachs mode representatioas to 

^tiih Museum for the oeeessaiy alteratiojou However, Galpin remedied the design 
m hb ffloniBDoiial work of 1937. 

* F. Maitio, Tfxus religUttx (Paris, 1903), p. 196. 

■ Jonmals^the Bayal AsiaHe Saclely {1921), pp. 180,183-*. Tho Hebrew nebti 'OsSr 
lEa lUine txSls tu, iad icn op. dl., pL yi, fig. 4. 

' J. de Morgan, op, dt iii, pl. 23. ■ Eagel. op. ch.. pw 49. 

Ibid,, pp. 44 ff.: Rowbotluii^ op. ch. p. 335. 

" VkoUeayd ct op. Clt, p* 4 ^. “ Qp. pp. 29* Sfi. 

E. Hcrzfekl, History of Iran (Lcodoa, 1935). p. 7. Soo lUo Revue 

d^Assyrletotie. wv (1928J, pp. ]69. 173, flg. U 
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Sippar (c. 1700 B.c.) now at Philadelphia.* In later Assyrian soenw 
the chest has a graduated cuni'e throughout its length.* The sanae is 
to be seen in Elanntc designs,* 

The kithara family reveals some unique specimens. In late Assyrian 
times (cighib-scventh century b.c.), one delineated example is a folk 
instrument.* It is of asymmetrical construction, an outline which is 
maintained in the mstniments of professionals.* A rectangular type 
occurs on the TeU Halaf relief (third millennium b.c,),* and in As¬ 
syrian art remains (eighth-seventh centuries Its name is not 

as yet known to us. The most outstanding instrument of this class was 
the grand kithara, seemingly known in Sumerian as algar.® Langdon 
said that a/gar was merely a longer form of the mythical instrument 
called a/f which is the subject of an EnUI psalm,* but Galpin insisted 
that it is the a/ and the ;^ag.sa/ that are identical. This grand kithara 
is depicted on the standard of Ur (twenty-fifth century b.c.).** and on 
seals of the same period.** A sli^tly larger example is limned on the 
Tello relief (c. 2200 B.C.),** whilst the plaque from Ur (twenty-fifth 
century b.c.) is almost the height of a man.** Even these representa¬ 
tions, expressive though they may be, are not comparable with the 
actual instruments from Ur (twenty-fifth century B.c.) which are pre¬ 
served in splendid examples at the British Museum, Baghdad, and 
Philadelphia.** 

Our final section concerns the pandore. The Sumerian word pan or 
ban stood for ‘bow*, and later perhaps for ‘harp* also. If the curved 
neck of the low'cr-chested harp were straightened, quite a different 

^ V* Scheilp Une Setlso/t ^ SipparijCmo, 1902), p. 90, fig. 2; Galpui, op. til^i 

pL vip fe, 6^ 

^ KiAstyp op. dt-t P- 

^ j. sle MorgaUp op* cU.^, ii 4 pL 21. The Arabs of ihe East and the Moors of Sp&tn 
appear to bfivt been the 1^ to this hrtrp (ientfc, Ptmui chang}. See Farmer* The 
Minstrehy of ike ArabiOft Nighu (Bearsdeo, 194S>^ pis. 4, 5; J. F. RkdO, NoifS on Early 
Spanish Msaie (LondoDp IS87), p, 132. 

* op^ CTt, p. 19 h fig. 7. 

* Kinsky, op. dt.. p. 2, 3; p, 3, figs. 2,1, 

* Mh F. von OppedKimtp op. dt.^ pi. uuviiL 

^ Engel, op. dl., p, la, ^ 5. 

* Galpin^ op. cit* pp. IL ff. In April 1937 X su^iesled to the late Dr. LangdoO IMI the 

Akkadian tpMf&ralm shike)of ko/drtf fto gadier lo^etber^tiep benoc something tied) 
mi^thave prodooed the name of sadi an icstnimentt hence Xn reply ho iEvronned 

me that the ronner word was now to mma only “to smoko^ but gave no opinion 

nbfjut the latter. CE kassar and kaird, the Lyre in modem Upper Egypt. 

* Simrrian JJrurpfcp/ Teji# (Piiflddpliia^ t9l7)p p. 187. 

Gdpm, Opu dt p frontispiece, p. 31. 

Ibid., pL il U 3r 5. 

“ Keuz^ de SarK, D^autveries tn Chaid^ (Partk 1SS4)^ pL ZI. 

w Woolley, op. dt U. pL m, 111-14. 1I8-2U 

GaJpinp op. cit., pi. viL 
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mstrumcnt would be created, I have shown elsewhere,^ This change 
w'ould produce the Sumerian pantur (small pan), as both Galpin and 
Sachs suggest,^ a name w-hich easily could have been the parent of the 
Greek pandoura, Julius Pollmt said that while the Arabs invented the 
one-stringed instrument, the Assyrians were responsible for the pan- 
doura of three string * We sec an early pandore on a plaque from 
Nippur (c. 1700 b.c.)/ as well as in later designs*®^ In Assyrian times 
(eighth-seventh centuries b . c ,) it is also featured.* Was this the nebel 
which Isaiah wished to silence in Ms denunciation of Babylon (Isaiah 
xiv. 11)? 

There is still that list of instruments of the ‘Golden City’ of 
Babylon as recorded in Daniel (iii. 5, 7, 10, 15) to be discussed. With 
one eJiception — the last-named—they are Semitic by name and origin. 
The Aramaic qarm (horn) needs no comment, since we have seen its 
Akkadian parent. The root of the Syriac masrdqithd (pipe), wMch is 
sdraq, is as old as Judges (v. 16), where it more properly refers to the 
sounds of the shepherd’s pipe, an instrument called Sarqdqitha in 
Talmudic times. The Syriac lexicographers telb us that the rmsruqitho 
is the Arabic ^affara (recorder), shabbdba (flute), or fur (horn). Of the 
qitijros (kithara) we have already spoken. The sabbeka (low'er-chested 
harp) owes its name, in all probability, to the fact that multiplicity 
[of strings] was confused with multiflexity, as we see in the root 
sabaq (to intertwine, interweave), hence s&baq (lattice-work) and 
sebaqa (net-work), whose kindred still thrive in Arabic. The pfonirin 
funifonyah (concord harp), reopens an old controversy about the 
(umfonydJt being a separate instrument, to wit, a bagpipe or some 
other instrument, in spile of St. Jerome’s early rejection of such a 
notion^ as pointed out by Pusey.* Since the time of the latter there has 
been a change of heart, and several attempts have been made to 
solve the problem, notably tn the more recent interpretation by 

* TrsiuutciIffKX C&t^ow Urnvrriity Orleniat Sxisiy, v (1930), pt 26. 

■ Galpin, op. dt.* p, 35- The Hisiery iMtriimems (New York, 1940), 

P.81 

■ Onormsiitpn, fv. 60. * Cjdpin* op. cit., pi. viii, fig, 6, 

* Ibid.^ pL viii, 7; Kirnky, op. dt.^ p. 2, fi$i I ; J. Ganlacig, The Hitilte Empire 
(London, 1929)^ pi. xkl la thu losu a Hiititje -ucaoiplcH wc see incurvatures in tho waift 
of the sciund<he$t« the parent of the modern guftar ^ 

* Engjcl, op. dt.p pp. 54 ff.p R 23, S« A. W. Pope, A Survey of Perjian Arr^ iv 
(LoadoDp 1938) Tof pMdorH froni Lurbtap, p. 72* and Susa, p. 74^ M. Ebertp Rsailcjct- 
kon iier ypr^mhichte (Beriifi, 1926)^ vi, p. 216, Farmer, Orkrjml Sfudieet Mabtly 
Munm/ (London, 19S3J pp. 61 ff. 

^ is eSno omiiled from the list olDanid iii in the pmdo-^phk Letter 

to Ddrdanua: Laiime, Kxx, p. 221. 

* The Book ofDtmiei (London, 1864), pp. 24 If, In two v«rsea s^i^nyStt and 
oocm as scpantlc InSiliuiiKnls since thj^ arc preceded by the cdyinKtive vfiw Candl- 
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Galpin.^ In the above, however, a different solution is offered. The 
pfantrin (= psaltcrion) was, according to St. Augustine, an upper¬ 
chested harp. Its wide gamut, twenty strings, perhaps, may have led 
to it being termed sympbonious, in the sense that It could be played 
in octaves. Because of that the word fwn/onySh is used as a noun in 
apposition topfonCrm, just as in nebei *dsdif (decacord harp) in Psalms 
(xxxiii, xcii). 

Thus we see that for 3,000 years before the Christian era at least, 
ancient Mesopotamia had instruments of music, not only of a most 
varied character, but of a very high and advanced degree of construc¬ 
tion, as the harps and kitharas of Sumerian days alone eloquently 
testify. Yet although we have so many instruments, and even more 
names of instrumen ts than we can identify by form or even class, we 
must ever be cautious in accepting identification except with the 
greatest latitude. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MUSIC 

With the growth of the temple organhation, the earlier animistic 
beliefs in the potency of music had given way to more scientific id o s, 
The marvels of the heavens became a greater source of wonderment, 
and this led to the deification of the planets as man'^s protectors. 
Astrology induced mathematics, and since we find that the very gods 
were subjected to the exact sciences, we can be fairly certain that 
music also fell under their domimoa. Of the attainments of the 
Mesopotamian peoples in astronomy and mathematics we haveample 
knowledge from inihgenous sources. Of the theory of music, however, 
nothing on the subject has been unearthed, save what wc know from 
Greek writers. From the latter we learn that the fame of Babylon for 
mathematical and occult accomplish^aents had spread to the western 
world, an esteem which was the means of attracting scholars to the 
Mesopotamian centres of learning. According to lamblichus* and 
Diogenes Laertius,* one of those so allured was Pythagoras. From 
Valerius Maximus* we know that he also learned there the motion of 
the stars, their intrinsic properties, and their effect and infiuenoe on 
mankind. These beliefs seem to have had their origin in Mesopotamia. 

Quite early we find the peoples of the ‘fertile crescent* in the 
possession of an elaborate cosmic system in which there existed a 

‘ Op. dt., pp. ^IT.; Sachs, The Hiitoryof Muileatliairsmeifu (Net? Yoffc, 1940)', ppi. 
S3 

* De pfjfdl FyfhasQrae, hf, p. 3. 

■ Uwes of EmtJtfni Pkihs&pfm^ viii {London* J925^ p. 3. 

* facia rs dkm, vii, p. 7, 
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spiritual inter-relation between the entire macrocosm and microcosm, 
a belief which gave birth to tenets which were known later as the 
‘ harmony of the spheres \ the * doctrine of the ethos \ and the ^ thco^ 
of numbers*. Censorinus says that Pythagoras taught that the universe 
was constructed according to musical mtioi, and that the seven 
planets^ revolving in the heavens^ emitted sounds so consonant as 
to produce the most exquisite music.^ One wonders whether the 
Mesopotamian kalu or precentor petitioned those *Lords of the 
Heavens \ as they called the planets* through their appropriate musi¬ 
cal ratios.* The teachings of Pythagoras concennng the principles of 
the ethos have almost a Mesopotamian flavour* in that music* being 
a cosmic ingredient^ possessed qualities and sensibilities which could 
evoke the like if the appropriate and related kind of music were used. 
Thus one species would banish depression* another would assuage 
grief, a third would check passion* while yet another would dispel 
fear. Although both the above beliefs were connected with the theory 
of music in a vague way* trust in the efficacy of the ‘theory of num* 
bers* was an integral part of the theory of musto. In Mesopotamia^ 
number was something more than a mathematical unit; it was be¬ 
lieved that number in itsetf possessed an active force, having proper¬ 
ties that were sacred attributes** Ptulo Judaeus writes that '*the law 
of the Chaldaeaus, taken symbolically, is mathematical specidationV* 
and he saw that these people, by availing themselves of the principles 
of music* had imagined the most perfect harmony existing throughout 
the universe.* In this cosmic scheme some numbers had greater 
efficacy than otbers, and the numbers seven and J&wr were among 
these** Nature herself had made both sacrosanct. The potency of 
seven could be seen in the planetary system* while its sum was ap¬ 
parent in the quadrangle plus the triangle^ both of which were used 
in the auguries. Philo Judaeus appreciated that seven had four 
boundaries and three interval ratios, ke. 1:2* 2:3, and 3:4/ Is it any 
wonder that the heptatonic scale was formulated, linked as it was 
with the planetary system which interpreted the will of the gods?* 
On the practic^ side of music our knowledge is equally sparse. 
Both the late Francis W. Galpin and Curt Sachs have provided 


^ D* DH ttai., p, xiii. 

* Cf. J. Buniet, Eariy Cf*tk Pfabtoj^y {Londoil, 1930}, pp, 8T (f. and Oap, K 
p. 341. 

' F. rnmrmf AitTolffgy ^ Peligtoit among tht Gr^$ and Sonwa (New Yoti, 
1912}, pp. 29 B: * « 

* Works, iv (Loodoo, 1854>. p. 404. • Ibid, u, p. 

* L. W. King, A History ofBahyUm Oandaii, I91S>, p. 307, 

' Op. dt. i, p 3a * IHodoiU* Steului, u, 30, 
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lengthy discussions on the subject, although much of the probing 
must necessarily be in the land of conjecture. The great enticement 
to all investigators has been the existence of instruments, either actual 
or dehneated, from ancient days, which have acted as lodestoncs to 
the inquisitive. Yet no matter how sedulously we count the cords of 
stringed instruments, the answer to the computation is always a 
number, not a gamut. It is true that we possess a real Mesopotamian 
wind instrument or two, but they are palpably insufficient for our 
purpose. 

On the other hand, both Galpin and Sachs have contrived to eluci¬ 
date the Mesopotamian scale by other means. The former, under the 
impulsion of Landsberger,^ imagmed a scale of three octaves, being 
mged to these dimensions by an endeavour to embrace a supposed 
‘ordered arrangement' of the Semitic alphabet of twenty-one letters 
into a scale which is said to have been used at the ‘opening centuries, 
of the second miUenDium b . c /.* li must be pointed out that there is 
neither an instrument, nor a delineation of an instrument, from this 
region and period, which carries so great a number of strings. 
Incidentally, in this worthy attempt to solve the so-called musical 
notation on certain cuneiform tablets, to be dealt with presently, 
Galpin registers his conviction that he could find ‘no trace of har¬ 
mony in this sole exemplar of Mesopotamian music, although such 
an opiiiioa is obviously conditioned by his own in terpretation of the 
cuneiform signs. It may be stated that others have held opposite 
views, notably Langdon whose argument was that since there were 
female as well as male choristers in the temples they must have 
chanted in four parts, a quite unwarranted assumption.® 

Curt Sachs has also stated that harmony was used in Mesopo¬ 
tamian music. He bases his deductions on a series of studies which 
began in 1923,* were continued in 1929,® and were reaffirmed in 1933,* 
1940,*^ and 1943.® From these he concluded that ‘consonant chords' 
were used, i.e. harmony in the accepted sense of the word. Taking the 
Elamo-Assyrian harpers depicted on the British Museum bas-reliefs, 
and exanuoing their techmque in plucking the individual strings, he 


« LUttfgleji, p, xL 

* SltiMngiberkhie dtr prti^ischen AkadtmS* der WiiSfusekafttn. Tviii tin 
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pursued quite uu ingenious line of inquiry. From tMs he believed that 
the position of the hands and fingers of the harpers showed that 
‘chords’ were played. To the present writer it seems that any attempt 
to determine, from this bas-relief, which strings arc plucked, can be 
no more than a gratuitous assumption. Sachs supposes that ‘each 
harper plucks two strings' simultaneously. Yet might not one just as 
readily assume that each harper is plucking one string with one hand, 
and is preparing to pluck another string with the other hand? Sachs 
also touches upon scalar theories, and states categorically that there 
existed in Mesopotamia ‘almost certainly a pentatonic tuning’, al¬ 
though ‘singing’, he says, ‘at least in the last one thousand years b.c., 
was heptatonic without any trace of pentatonism ’, These theses are 
palpably dependent upon his own interpretation of the harpers’ 
technique and on his reading of the cuneiform scale. Eighty years 
earlier the musicolo^st Carl Engel also held to the pentatonic 
scale theory,^ and Langdon, admittedly a non-musician, followed 
suit.* 

NOTATION 

Did Mesopotamia possess a musical notation? When texts and 
translations of certain cuneiform tablets at Berlin were published by 
George Rcisner in 1896,® they were claimed to re\'cal a musical nota¬ 
tion, a pronouncement which created considerable stir in both the 
archaeological and musicological worlds. These finds dated from 
about 800 B.C., although others were discovered later from the six¬ 
teenth century b.c. The claims for a notation were based on certain 
vocalic characters, as well as ideograms, contained In the texts, and 
Theophilus G. Pinches thought that since the former occurred at the 
beginning, in the middle (the caesura), and at the end of a line, rather 
than over words, they represented ‘tonalities' rather than ‘notes’, a 
judgement which was quite sound.* In 1919, when Erich Ebeling 
published such texts,® fresh interest accrued, and in 1923 Curt Sachs 
worked at a musical transcription of the ‘notation’.* Ben no Lands- 
bcrger repudiated Sachs’s transcription,^ and the latter has since ad¬ 
mitted that his initial attempt was a failure.* In 1937 Galpin published 

' Op. ciL, p, J22. 

* Bi^yhnian Utttrgies, p. lii, 

* Sumerisch-bftdyhms^K^ I/ymnen (LeipaiSt 

* Hastings' Ency^iopaedia cf R^dgiort and Ethics,, ix (Edinburg, l9l 7), p+ 14, 

* Kcibchrififrxtt ms Assat retlgt^sen i <Leip^ 19I9J, p+ 4, 

* SitztmgsbcrScktcdtr pr^is^h^nAkadkmie dtr 

^ Fesischr^tfur MmvcttOppfnhtdn: ArihiY/v- OHcntfarschting p. J70. 

* The Rise of Music in the Artcienl P- Sb. 
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bis noteworthy study of Sumerian music, in which he rebuSed Lands- 
bergcr*s pessimism regarding a solution, but he too rejected Sachs's 
transcription.^ We have already dealt with Galpin's proposed scale 
of twenty-one notes.^ Sachs, in turn, dochned acceptance of Galpln's 
scheme, and again set out, but with fresh premises, to solve anew the 
cryptic signs. The results were published in an article entitled *The 
Mystery of the Babylonian Notation’ which appeared in 1941,* 


THE HERITAGE 


The influence exerted by Mesopotamian culture on the western 
world was far reaching.* Unfortunately the glories of the Intellectual 
and artistic conquests of Greece have dazzled the view of our cultural 
debts to others. Not that the Greeks are responsible for this obscurity. 
On the contrary, both they and the Romans acknowledged their 
indebtedness to the Orient. Strabo says that ‘the cultivators of ancient 
music are said to be Thracians*, and that 'from Its melody, rhythm, 
and mstruments, all Thracian music is supposed to be Asiatic’.* The 
legend of Orpheus, the ‘Father of Songs’, is pre-eminently a Thracian 
one. It is admitted that it was through Asia Minor that Thrace rc^ 
ceived these Oriental refinements. The two semi-mythical origmators 
of flutes and reed-pipes, Hyagnis and Marsyas, were both Phrygians.* 
Terpander, the accredited sysiematizer of Greek music in the intro¬ 
duction of iHWioi for the lyre, and Olympus, the founder of the 
Phrygian school of music, who introduced itomoi for the woodwind 
(nu/uO, were also from these parts. What was the nomas? Could it 
have been a survival of the old Semitic newtt or ‘[intoned] utterance 
of soothsayer and prophet’? Indeed the shades of Babylon, Teamed 
and wise*, may be discerned over the shoulders of many of these 
reputed founders of the arts and sciences in Greece, mythical though 
they may be. Pseudo-Euclid, i.e, aconides, makes Terpander say that 
the lyre had four strings until he made them seven,’ which Strabo 
seems to confirm.* Whence did this inspiration come? Could it have 
been Babylon? If we can trust pseudo-Plutarch* it would appear 
that the Greeks at this time were most conservative in musical 
matters. Boethius says that it was the seven planets which suggested 


* IS* Mobc of tfc SataeHaia (Camlnid^ I9J7). pp. 38 fT 

* Soc SUpfB, p. 24S. 

* 7S* Mfisieol Qttarirrfy, Htvii (194]), pp, S2 (f, 

/A (London, 1910). pp. 321 ff.; A HUiory 

cf Baifylon (LOwOfi, 19L5X pp- 2S9 C 
‘ Th€ Qt0gtaphy^ ic iiL 17^ 
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this number of strings to Terpander,^ a statement which agrees with a 
Mesopotamian origirt. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us that it was Linus who gave verse and 
music to the Grechs,* and the Unus myth in Greece, which represents 
this god as a musician and the creator of the Linus song, is simply the 
older Mesopotamian legend of Tammua. Eniipid^ judged the cry 
in the moumfnl Linns songs to be a Phrygian custom, and 
indeed we see its feUow in the Hebrew ai /dnu, the like of which we 
find at the close of some of the psalms. Frazer identifies Linus with 
Adonis,^ as did Pausanias/ and the Phoenicians called the latter 
Gingras, a name which was actually given to the wailing reed-pipe, 
as Xenophon and Aristoxenus relate."' Curiously enough, Adonis was 
worshipped in Asia Minor under the name of Abobas,* a word strik¬ 
ingly reminiscent of the Syriac abubaf which was the Akkadian 
imbubu. 

Instruments of music found their way into Greece from the Orient 
in great numbers. Strabo says: * And those writers who have conse¬ 
crated the whole of Asia, as far as India,^ to Dionysus, derive the 
greater part of music from there. One writer says: “striking the asias 
kitfiara”; another calls pipes “Berecyntian” and "Phrygian’*, and 
some of the instruments have been called by barbarian names, nabiaSt 
sambykft barbitos, magadis, and several others/" Some of these others 
are quoted by Athenacus, and among them the pectis and pbenix 
(phoinix),* The word kiikara may not be Gneek.^" That it was some¬ 
times c^cd asias,^^ rather than asias kiibara, is worthy of notice. It 
is more than strange that ‘to play* upon the kitkara is conveyed by 
the word Kptmui, and practically the same word, bftraka, has bwn used 
in Arabic from time immemorial in connexion with playing the lute 
{'wO/* a tenn which, in its pristine form, means ‘to hasten', as does 
the cognate Akkadian araffti. 

^ Dt Jiuuiiiqfii, L 20r S« archdoiog!^i» ^/ Aif km (19J9), pp. 161 ff, 

* Bibliotheca Nisioricaf 111- 67- Set flliO p. 37^- 

■ TAtf (poldetr Boayh, ii 1900), pp, 224, 257. 

* k. 2^. 

■ pp, cit K PP- ff.p who said that ihe gittgrai was Phoenkiaa 

* l^csychliis, I.V. ' op. cit p x. iii 17. 

* That the term 'India^ mesni casttm OTuntries miKh neanr, ate tlie Coimographla 
Ethict <p. 2a> with the adiJitjom hy iuLtui Hooomw Cp. 7)- Evea the fsektU^dcaJ his- 
toiiam call iht Arabs ' [ndiam \ 

* tv. 175-85. 

** ps.-F1utaich« op. cil. 6. Euripides, C^ytlopj, v* 443+ The Trojaia lucd the kithtv^ 
wherw the Cpeekj had the phorminx^ ^ 

C Dajemberg cl E. Dieiiorsnaire det a/itljMisds grecquei ef romalna (Faita, 

1877 et soqOk H38. 

** Uftiversity OrieTnai Sodety, xi (194^, p, 29. 
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The nabla, as its name (Hebrew nebe!) indicates, has a distinct 
Semitic physiognomy. Indeed it was called the Sidoniaa nabta, which 
particularly identifies it with Phoenicia. It was known quite early in 
Greece, since Sophocles (d. c. 406 b.C.) speaks of it, as does Ovid 
(d. A.D. c. 17 In Rome). For the Ifigdrion and/or sambyke a Syrian 
origin is claimed and in Rome it was the which was found in 

the hands of Syrians in the time of Hadrian (d. a.i>. 3S). Of course, 
we recognize this harp immediately in the Aramaic ^abbeka which 
we read about in Daniel (lii). The barbitos (cf. the Persian barbaf} is 
attributed to Terpander, and both Sappho of Lesbos (7th cenL b.c.) 
and Ovid in Rome sang its praises. The magadis is acknowledged to be 
of Lydian origin, as also the pecfiSt while Lydian reed-pipes (auloi and 
tibiae) were lauded by both Pindar (d. 438 b.c.) and Horace(d, 8 b,c.). 
Indeed it is the latter who tells us about Oriental female reed-pipers in 
Rome. They were the Syrian anibubaiae mentioned by Paplas, and 
their name reveals that they played the Akkadian reed-pipe imbubut 
in spite of the Syriac equivalent being abbiiba. As early as Terence (d. 
c. 159 B.C.) Roman orchestras had players on the tibiae sarranae, i.c. 
the Phoenician reed-pipes. One of the Phrygian auloi of the double 
reed-pipe group was the elynios, the drone-pipe of which was turned 
up with a horn ‘bell’, hence, probably, its name. This was the type of 
Akkadian pipe which Galpin wanted to identify in the pHu, Yet 
whether it was Phoenicia or Syria, Lydia or Phrygia, that were dubbed 
the‘inventors'of these instruments, the/oar et origo w'as Mesopotamia. 

Perhaps the most marked impinging of Mesopotamian musical 
culture on Greece is discernible in Pythagorean traditions. Pythagoras 
himself is claimed by both Greek’ and Persian* writers to have been 
a Syrian bom, one making Tyre, and the other Sidon his birthplace. 
Instructed at first by Sidoniaa and Phoenician hierophants, he was 
initiated into the mysteries of Tyre and By bios. Later he passed into 
Egypt, where he remained twenty-one years. Taken captive by Cam- 
byscs, he was carried to Babylon where, says lamblichus, he was 
instructed by the priests *in their venerable knowledge, and learned 
from them the most perfect worship of the gods. Through their 
assistance likewise, he arrived at the summit of arithmetic, [the theory 
of] music, and other disciplines.’* After twelve years at Babylon he 
settled at Samos, where, because of his learning, he was immediately 
dubbed a sophos (Akkadian aiipu). 

^ Pt^phyry, Oe vita Pythagwat, u 

* M& KJiawand, el^$a/a\ i. ii {LomJor, 1S9I-4), p. 2M. 
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It was through Pythagoras aad his disciples Lhat Greece became 
ac(}uainted with such d£>ctriiies as the ^harmony of the spheres «the 
"principles of the ethos", and thataUuring theory of the ^efficacy of 
numbers"^ which have already been described. It is true that he has 
been credited as the first to determine the consonances of the fourth, 
fifth, and ocUvep but the inherently false accounts of this so-called " dis¬ 
covery \ as preserv^ed by Nicomachus^' Gaudentius,® and BoethiuSp® 
reveal the improbability of this.* There is no reason why the peoples 
of Mesopotamia who made so creditable an advance in arithmetical 
and geometrical progressions, and who possessed rules for Ending the 
areas of squares^ rectangles, right triangles, and trapezoids, could not 
have had as complete a knowledge of the speculative theory of niusic 
as the earhest of the Greek theorists^ Pythagoras. 

Plutarch, in his commentary on the ri/nneiis of Plato, informs us 
that the Chaldaeans connected musical intervals with the seasons, 
i.e. the fourth (3 ;4) = Autumn, the fifth (2:3) = Winter, the octave 
(1:2)^ Summer, whilst the tonic (I: I) = Spring ^This was a corner¬ 
stone in the doctrine of the ethos. Actuallyi it is the most useful 
reference by the Greeks to the Mesopotamian theory of music that 
we possess apart from the Pythagorean passages, although we must 
not forget the statement of Nicomachus, lhat lamblichus had testified 
that it was the people of Babylonia who discovered the harmonic 
proportion which Pythagoras introduced into Greece.® It si^ms there¬ 
fore not tmhkely that Mesopotamia possessed a theory of music 
which was actually the starting-point of our present system. 

That the peoples of the Mesopotamian plains were the pioneers of 
civilization, and that they contributed remarkably to the progress of 
music, must be allowed them- The mere comparison between the 
advanced structure of Mesopotamian instruments of musiCt especially 
in their harps and citharas, with what the Greeks had accomplished, 
at once proclaims the immense superiority of the former. Although 
the peoples of Mesopotamia never exerted a permanent hegemony 
over the lands of the western Mediterranean, their culture dominated 
Syrian, Phoenician, and Hittite lands, from whence it infiltrated into 
Greece and Egypt, to become the seed for the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the West. 

* Mcktxmu Antiqmf nmka^ attcOfr^ s£prm (AntflerdJim, 1652), pp. 10 HI 

* rbitL, p, 13. 

* /)ff fTOjffa, L 10. „ j 

* Fajirwr, FiscisJbf jAf Afuskul (London, 1930)* p. 292, 

*• ptoer. 31+ 
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In the sphere of religion we can dimly recognize the germ of our 
own religious practices, not merely in the liturgy^ the penitential 
psalm, the antiphon, the precentor, the incense, and the rest, but in 
the mater dolorosa. As Langdon says, one cannot doubt the great 
influence of the Mesopotamian temples upon the late Jewish Church 
and upon Christianity,^ One recalls that the Mesopotamian kalu or 
temple precentor had to be skilled in an eight-^lay liturgy,* each day 
of which would have had its appropriate ‘trope* or 'tone'. Does not 
the Hebrew sheminiik in the captions of the psalms refer to an eighth 
mode, as Isaac ben Abraham ibn Latif (13th cent.) avers? Could that 
practice have been the reason for the Syriac ikhadias of the Jacobite 
Church, the octoechos of the Byzantine Church, and the eight 
Gregorian tones of the Roman Church? Although the Prophet cries 
'Babylon is fallen, fallen’, the plainchant of the Roman Church today 
carries the titles Primus grnvtJ, Secundus tristisy and Tertius mysticuSy 
which are but ethoidal relics from the ancient Mesopotamiao past of 
probably 6,0(KI years ago. 

* Sumerian Uiur^i^s and FxfmSy p. 7M. 

* /QumaJ: Amtriavi Oriental Sadefy, xlii (1925-6), p. 1 12. 
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THE MUSIC OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

By Henry George Farmer 


INTRODUCTION 

When we approach the history of ancient Egypt we are confronted 
with a highly developed social and cultural melioration which is al¬ 
ready a Jiiil accompli. The previous chapter has described a similar 
circumstance in Mesopotamia. Yet, as in that land of the * two rivers , 
we do not know why, how, or when this surpassing achievement came 
about. Modem research has revealed abundant proof of the impinge¬ 
ment of a ‘new culture’ in Egypt during the early dynasties^that i$, 
from about the twenty-ninth century b.c.—^ not unhke that of Meso¬ 
potamia and Iran. How far this affected instruments of music is not 
at present as discernible as it is in other spheres, for the cultural 
impact must have taken place long before the twenty-fifth century b.c., 
the date of the Royal Tombs of Ur. Indeed the harps of the 4th 
dynasty (twenty-sixth century b.c.) delineated at Gizeh reveal a stage 
of instrumental construction earfier than that of Sumer and Akkad 
in the twenty-fifth century b.c, This seems to show that whatever 
initial promptings may have come through Mesopotamian or Iranian 
migrations, or subsequent influence from these sources, the cultural 
contacts with the East must have ceased meanwhile. 

As in Mesopotamia, we are denied preche dates in the earlier 
periods; those used in this chapter, like those in the previous one, are 
based on the rcadjustinents of Professor W. F. Albright,* which have 
brought us very near to what Sir John G. Wilkinson had guessed 
more than a century before.* 

Fifth Millennium b.c. 

Prehistoric period 

Fourth Millennium b.c. 

Predynastic period 

» BuUeibt the Amcrka/i Sehooh or Oriatua Restortii. taw. 77, 78 (IMO), »o4 SS 
(1942), 

• L G. wakiBsmi, TV Afawwj Csttoms of die Aoeiem Etypikoa, i (Lcmdon, 
1837), pf. 41 tr. 
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Dynasty I 
Dynasty IV . 
Dynasty VII ^ 


Third Miixenntum &,c. 

. * , . Twenty-fiirith century 

. * . . Twenty-sixth century 

, Twenty-second century 


Second Moxennium b.c. 


Dynasty XU . . . . , 

. c. 1989 

Dynasty XIII - . . , 

. c. 1776 

Dynasty XVIII . . . , 

. c. 1570 

Dynasty XX. 

. c. 1200 

First Millennium b.c. 

Dynasty XXI (Tank) 

. e. 1090 

Dynasty XXII (Libyan) . 

. t.945 

Dynasty XXVI (Saite) . 

. c. 664 

Dynasty XXVII (Persian invasion) . 

. c. 525 

Greek period .... 

332 

Roman period .... 

PRIMITIVE MUSICAL SURVIVALS^ 

30 


It is not Improbable that music, or a! least sound, stood at the 
cradle of all religion. Animism certainly had its origin in sound, for 
when primitive man struck a pioc^ of wood^ stone, or skin, or blew 
into a tube or cavity* and oontemplated the resultant sound, he natur¬ 
ally concluded that what he heard was the Woice' of the object struck, 
or of that into which he blew* He therefore assumed that by awaken¬ 
ing their Voices ^ he could propitiate unseen nature of which they 
were all a part* We see this in our first glimpse of Egyptian instru¬ 
ments of music. 

Man s earliest instruirtents were idiophones^ and we fiad them in 
ancient Egypt These were ebppers^ and they are figured in pairs on 
predynastic pottery (fourth miltennium Clappers also occur on 
monuments of the 5 th dynasty (twenty-fourth century b.c.) where 
they were used for animistic purposes. In one instance we seem to see 
the god of the harvest. Mm, being conjured by means of clappers to 
make fruitful the toil of vintagers.® In another example* harvesters 


1 In timuUteradii^ Egypdia the convastiDni) has been aaapie^l with 

the foTlowr^ i ^ o^: ^ - k: I » i. The ysa of Uw vowd e between Uw 

cnnsononia is qui^ utnimr>paiid has bwi intro^t^nlp Together with the above modiiiea- 
uom, soWr for Uio ciHivenierice or Uio general reader. 

» D. Randall-Macl w and C Maoe, Ei Amta niui A&yd^s (London, 1902), pL xiv* 
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perform a dance of appeasement to la'ru the god of the reeds, or to 
Nepri the com spirit, perhaps, to the accompaniment of dashing 
sticks,^ The application of like to like in this fashion is patent magic, 
rhythmical application still more so, for man saw measured motion 
in nature itself. This is precisely what Plutarch detected in the four 
jingling metal bars on the sistrum, pFesumably linked with the four 
elements, which immediately became active forces because, he says, 
'all things are subject to motion',* 

Plutarch has also handed down a pretty conceit of Egypt’s archaic 
musical past. Before the days of Menes, Its first king, Egypt was ruled 
by gods, and one of these, Osiris, was responsible for teaching the 
world the arts of civilization. What enabled him to accomplish this 
was his ' persuasive discourse, combined with song, and all manner 
of music’.* (That gods were ever musically inclined is, of course, a 
universal tale.) Osiris was the ' Lord of the sistrum*, an instrument 
specially dedicated to the goddess yathor, the later Isis. The dwarf 
god Bes was supposed to be the ‘god of music and dancing’, and in 
art remains he is delineated with either the harp or kithara in hand,* 
while 'singing gods’ and ‘dancing gods’ were innumerable in the 
Duat or land of the dead. Indeed there were ‘choirs of angels’ in the 
latter abode. Thoth was presumed to be the ‘god of knowledge and 
wisdombut as Hermes Trismegistus he was the ‘inventor of music'* 
and the author of books of chants to the gods.* Indeed there is no 
end to the legends of the harmonious attributes of Egypt’s deities. 

That many of the gods were of totemistic origin is generally con¬ 
ceded.’ When we discern birds, animals, and reptiles figured on in¬ 
struments of music, or playing them, let us not attribute the circum¬ 
stance to aesthetic fancy alone; it was due to a much more hallowed 
incitement. In the Book of the Dead \ht animal world, with man, laud 
god together, and Maspero has referred to predynasde chants or 
songs to animab.® As in Mesopotamia mummers, probably for secu¬ 
lar as well as sacred purpose, assumed masks or other disguises as 
animals in ancient Egypt Sacred masking, so as to represent deities, 
was hinted at by Maspero in 1899, but M. A. Murray developed the 

‘ Lepsius, DwnkmUtfr Ota Agypttn, ii IBcrlin, JSJ9}, pi. J&r, 

* tsit and OsirU, 376. 

* Ibid, 3SS. 

* C. Saiclu, Dit Musikinstmmtnte dtt ahfn Agyplen (Beriin, 1921), figs. 59, 60,104. 

* PlutSivh, hU and OsMt. 352. 

* Clentent of Akundria, Stfwnaifii, vi, 4. 

^ The CambHdg* Andeni HiHofy, i (Cambridge, 1924}, pp. 32S IT. 

* £tu{tts dr myilvtagtf ft d'oreMologif /sypttemiet, i (Puu, 1994), p. 153; A. Eonm, 
H/t In Aneient Egypt (Loiuloii, 1894), pp, 9, 60. 
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theme in 1934.' We have several examples of animals performing on 
instmmenis of music,* but equally important is their occurrence as 
figures on these instruments. All nature was one by the banks of the 
Nile, and this is patent in the sphere of religion. Goddesses were 
generally symbolized by the serpent and the latter was connected 
with the sistrum down to the Roman period (30 BX. onward).® I^athor 
(Isis) and Nepbthys are delineated on sistra * in w'hich the very jing¬ 
ling bars are fashioned as serpents.® A similar interpretation may be 
placed on the falcon's head and the goose’s head on the scrolls of 
harps and citharas, since they symbolized the gods Month and Amen 
respectively * Then there was the cat on sistra typifying Ba’stt, the 
goddess of fire, while the jackal on kithaias was emblematic of 
Anubis.* These features were of far deeper significance than mere 
emblems or symbols. They were a constant reminder that the voice 
of deity was ever present in their tones; it was not only ears in 
tonal appreciation that listened, but rather minds in transcendental 
anagogoe that understood. 

Music therefore had a twofold influence on man in ancient Egypt; 
one brought about by a purely physical sensation, and another created 
or snstained by a power known as ^eka* or hikef which was something 
like, and yet different from, what we understand by ‘ spellIt may 
be difiScult to appreciate this hyperbole, and yet we still say 'enchant¬ 
ing* (Vcanrus) and 'charming' (Verirmen) in our praise of music today 
without ever thinking that w'e are speaking in precisely the same way 
as did the ancient Egyptians, although they meant what they said. 

RELIGIOUS MUSIC 

All through the history of music in ancient Egypt, modulated sound 
itself was an arcanum. The name for sound was herw (lit. ‘ voice’), and 
the word had an esoteric import in the cults.® One recalls its omni¬ 
potence in Mesopotamia where Ramman, for instance, was the ‘ spirit 
of sonorous voice*. We read of the Egyptian god Thoth w'ho made 
Osiris ‘true of voice The amulet which Isis hung about her neck was 
interpreted as ‘a true voice’. One of the special parts of the temple 
liturgy was 'the going forth of the voice’, but, as Alan H, Gardiner 
has shown, it is not easy to apprehend what was actually performed 

I hUtaitges lttesp€ra: Oritttt aaeies, L (Coifo, ]S33). pp. 251 ff. 

> Enron, oP- cit., p. 369; W. Ouppell, Tkr Hisrofy of Music (London, 1874), p. 399; 
SacIu, Die MstsitiasirbmtHle, pp, 57, 74, 

' Soclu, Dk Miaikinsirtiitvine, fig. 22. ‘ Plularch, IiU and Osiris, 376, 

* Willinvoa, Op. ciL it. p. 323. * lEid. ii, ppi 275. 280, 287, 291. 

’ ibid, ii, pp. ^3, 326- * Set Plutarch, Isis a/tU Osiris, 355. 
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in this symbolic act. Certain it is that ‘such ceremonial utterance had 
magical power’.^ Here is what Maspero has said of its conjurative 
potency in the Egyptian temple :* 

The human voice is the instrument par excefhttce of the priest and en¬ 
chanter. It is the vol<:e that seeics afar the Invisibles summoned, and makes 
the necessary objects into reality. Every one of the sounds it emits has a 
peculiar power which escapes the notice of the common run of mortals, 
but which is known to and made use of by the adepts. .. . But as every 
one [of the notes] has its peculiar force, great care must be taken not to 
change their order or substitute one for the other. 

Herodotus says that there was a college of priests in each temple,’ and 
although there was an ‘hour priesthood' of laymen, who may have 
been something like the secular priests of the Christian west, the 
temple ecclesiastics were few in number, generally about five, includ¬ 
ing a high-priest and a lector-priest or precentor {hery-heb). Like the 
Mesopotamian ka!u (‘precentor’), some of th^e priests were ‘scribes 
of divine books’, and Clement of Alexandria has described, at a very 
late period, some of these writings. Speaking of the service he says: 
'First comes the Singer, bearing one of the siymbols of music, for they 
say that he must learn two of the books of Hermes, the one compris¬ 
ing the hymns of the gods, the second the regulation for the king’s 
life.’ There were also ten books devoted to hymns, prayers, proces¬ 
sions, festivals, first fruits, and other constituent parts of temple wor¬ 
ship.* It was a part of the regular duties of the priests to extol the god 
in songs in the daily ceremonial as well as at the great festivals, but 
Eiman remarks that we do not know whether these songs were merely 
recited or whether they were sung.* This incertitude is of little import 
because, in these early days, whatever was recited was done so in a 
chant. Philology often confirms this, and the Arabic equivalent to the 
Egyptian Sedi (‘to recite’) is shadd {’to sing’). 

Many of the rituals, liturgies, hymns, and lamentations have been 
translated for us, and in these we are able to grasp the abiding signi¬ 
ficance of the solemn temple services. Among the above translations 
arc two by Raymond O. Faulkner, the ‘Songs of Isis and Nephthys' 
in The Papyrus Brenmer-Rhindf and the ‘Lamentations of Isis and 
Nephthys’ in Melanges MasperOf which have passing interest because 
the first was part of a ritual spread over five days, while the second 
was what one might term a breviary for one day, and the two w'ere 

’ PfOCeediHgt ef the Sxitty of BQdknJ Arehatab^t xviiL p. IDS; E^yptim Grwatr.or 
(Oxfonl, 1927), p. I7Z. * Eiadesde myihob^ie, J, p. 106. 

' ii. 17, A. H. Snyee, 7^ of Antiini Egj^t fLotitloii, 191 3K p. 32. 

* Op. cit. * Lfe in Aneienl Egypt tLxmdon. 1S94>, p- 47, 
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musically distinct. Of the *Soags* Faulkner says: * Apart from a hymn 
to Osiris sung by the lector-priest in the middle of the ceremony, the 
songs consist of alternate duets by the two priestesses and solos on 
the part of her who represented Isis.’ In this, Osiris is invoked as ’the 
fair sistrum player’, and the priestesses cany tambourines. In the 
‘Lamentations’ we do not find any of these things, and in the place 
of tambourines other sacred tokens are carried. 

When the New Kingdom arose (c. 1570 B.c.), the fentale temple 
musician began to make her appearance. She was the sem‘ayi who 
was already a feature in secular life, Many of these were wives and 
daughters of the priests, although other classes were also represented. 
They were looked upon as inmates of the harem of the god, in which 
they held nominally the same position they would have held in real 
life. For this reason the highest ladies of the land took these sacred 
offices in the cults, being known as the ' wife of the god’, ‘ chief of the 
singers of the table of Amen', or 'songstress of Amen’.’^ These came 
to be a powerful corporation, and their lady superior, the ‘divine 
adorer of Amen’, shared sovereignty with the lungs during the Saite 
period (c, 664-525 Their instrument of sacerdotal potency and 
ecclesiasticai authority was the sistrum, or sistra rather, since we more 
frequently see one of each kind, the ^ehem and seller^ being used, one 
in each hand.’ The word itself meant {'divinej power’, but its 
metallic ‘voice*, i.e. its jinking apparatus, was made mute since its 
form was sufficiently symbolic of its potent sound. Precisely the same 
metamorphosis came to the clapper called menyt which, after the rise 
of the New Kingdom, is generally found folded in the hands of the 
priestesses or divine singers,* 

Under the Old and Middle Kingdoms, the court musicians held 
high positions, and were considered as ‘near relations' of the king. 
Under the New Kingdom their signihcance was just as weighty, and 
the actual names of several have been preserved who held the position 
of’chief of the singers of Pharaoh', He was the nominal head of all 
musicians since he is designated ‘chief of the singers of all the gods’. 
When we get glimpses of the royal family at worship, sistra predomi* 
naie,* and these arc often in the hands of princesses* Occasionally 

‘ waitinion, op, OL i. Pu 2«0; G. Foochart, Tambes tkfbaltitj (Cairo, 1931), p. 35. 

* G. Mospero, HiftPirt J'oHm, m (Paris, im^), pp, 164. ITS, 490 

* Ltpsius, op. ch. vu, pk t?5, tS6,193: viii, pit 247-SO. 

* V. , in Lavi^iuc acri La Laureack, EneyclopAtle de la 

1«« partie, i (Paris, I9l3), figs. 20-24. 

* N.dcC. Davies, 7»r Mpek Tembto/El Ajneinw (London, 1903-8), iv, pis. Jtv. jixsi, 
xtiv; V, pb. lit asvi, 

* Ibid, vi, pEt xavili, uonii 
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clappers’ and tambourines* found a baUowed place in adoration or 
supplication in the temples, possible because, like the sistra, their 

* voices’ ^^'e^e in monotone, a something nearer to the womb of things. 

Yet temple music consisted of much more than chanting, jingling, 
rattling, and drumming. From early times quite a variety of other 
instruments found acceptance in worship, except perhaps in that 
devoted to Osiris at Abydos where, says Strabo, neither singer, piper, 
nor kitharist was allowed.* We see a royal family in adoration of deity 
[i.e. the sun’s disk] with a harpist and three singers,* and in one of the 
art remains at Leiden, there are delineated a harpist, pandorist, and 
two flautists accompanying the chanting of an inoense-sprinkliug 
priest.* Indeed in every representation of religious life and practice 
in ancient Egypt, music and musical instruments play a prominent 
part. Even in the funerary proceedings we not only hear the gruesome 
l^entation (nehwt = Arabic niya^t) of more primitive animistic 
times, but also the joyous sounds of singing, harping, fluting, and 
dancing, not merely delineated on the tomb walls but in actual 
practice. 

Music in the temples continued to be of the utmost importance 
even throughout the Greek and Roman periods. Among the numer¬ 
ous art remains revealed in the Greek city of Naukratis is a figure of 
Apollo with a harp,* and at Armant of Roman times, the sistrum still 
found a place in the hands of goddess and priestess.* The flute or 
reed-pipe was certainly still attached to the service of Amen, and 
Apuleius and Claudian both testify to its presence in the temple.* Of 
course it was the emblem of fertility, and indeed the ‘field of reeds’ 
was one of the promised scenes in Elyseum.* The common people 
were certainly attached to it when they entered into the spirit of open- 
air worship. Once a year they ‘joined their priests in a melancholy 
procession through the streets, singing a doleful ditty called the 
Maneros',^^ and Herodotus also aflirms that at the festival of Osiris 
they had processions, the women carrying images preceded by an 
auhs player (reed-piper).’* In his account of the crowd of 700,000 [j/cJ 

’ A. M. Blackmno, The Rack Tombs of tLondan, 1?14), pi. KviiL 
_ £Navillev Tht FesUyabHaltefOtotkonli (LonCco, 1892), pp. J4,24,26; pb.ju.xvi 

* Strabo, Gtofiraphta, xvn. i 43. 

* N, de C. Davies, op. dt. i, p. 33; pi. loxiiL 

Wilkinson, op, dt. ii, p. 316; G. StemdodT, Die Kutat der Xgypftr (Ldpzig, 1928), 
p, 244. 

* W. M. Flinders Petrie, NoidtrasU, ii (Loodnn, 1888), p, 57; pis. kiv, 14; Jtvii, 4. 

R. Mood, Teo^ltief Armani (L^don. 1940), p. ISO; pi xdi. 16. 

ai. * A. Ennan, op. ciL, p. 306. 

. S. Sharpe, Egyptian Mythology (London, 1863), p. lO. 
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pilgrims who journeyed to the Bubastis festival, we see the flute or 
reed-pipe players leading the seru-hysterical multitude. Some of the 
women jingled their sistra in frenzied excitement, while others, in 
greater abandon, exposed themselves;’ as Curt Sachs has shown in 
his Geisi mtd Werden der Musikhistnanente, the flute has ever been 
considered the sexual instrument pdr excellence. Strabo tells of similar 
scenes among the visitors to the temple of Serapis at Canobus, where 
there was fluting or reed-piping ^'ith dancing and * extreme licentious¬ 
ness’,* It is no wonder that Aristotle considered that the auhs did not 
improve morals. 

SECULAR MUSIC 

All music, whether in the temple, the palace, or the street, was 
called hy, which meant primarily *joy’, ‘gladness’. It was sometimes 
written with a hieroglyph which represented a fragrant lotus In bloom. 
A musician was known by a genuine Semitic word settta (Hebrew 
Jdwid', Arabic samS‘ = ‘ music’), as well as by other names. The word 
for ‘praise’ was Aenw, and it probably meant ‘song’ also (cf, ‘aann 
‘ to sing’), in which case we would have cognates in the Hebrew 'undh 
and the Arabic ghama (‘to sing’). The Hebrew word (cf. the Egyp¬ 
tian 'an) came to mean ‘to answer’, and we have seen that the 
Akkadian word end implied this also.® Perhaps benw was only used 
when the strophe and antistrophe were employed, and we have seen 
that the antiphon existed in the Egyptian temple liturgy. On the in¬ 
strumental side we also find a few provoking technical terms, c.g. te^ 
or te^en (‘to beat’, ‘to play’), of which the Hebrew iaqa' and the 
Abyssinian take' may be kindred. 

The male musician is a familiar figure in the art remains from the 
4th dynasty (twenty-sixth century B.c.).* Here he is to be seen in ail 
phases of professional activity: singer, instrumentalist, and dancer. 
Erman held the view that the singers waved their arms when perform¬ 
ing,* which is also the opinion of Blackman .‘On the other hand. Curt 
Sachs avers that the delineations do not merely indicate arm waving. 
He thinks the positions of the hands and fingers of the singers reveal 
certain manual and digital movements by which definite indications 
were communicated to the accompanists.^ Yet it is not improbable 


' it 60. > Op. dt, Kvn. i. 17, 

* Cltap. V., p. 234. 

* Wilkinson, (»p. ciL ii, pp, 232,239,257,3] 6.335-7; LepshM, op. rit iii, ess. 35-36, 
52-S3, 61, 74; iv. 109. 

* Op. dl.. p. 251. 1 Op. cit., p. 12. 

' 7Sr J®t« cf Muik in the World (New York. 1941), p. 7S, 
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that the conjunction of the finger and thumb in the so-called 'hand- 
signs* may be no more than the physical prelude to the 'tick-tack* 
or finger snap.^ It is likely, however, that Sachs ri^tly interprets the 
position of the hand of the singer which is placed at the side of the 
head* as the Eastern custom of compressing the larynx so as to force 
the high notes,* as we have seen in Mesopotamia * and the shrill high- 
pitched voice {hy) was much admired in the East.^ 

In 1949 and 1952 Hans HJekmann developed this chironomic 
theory. In his first paper, Sur iessufvivancesde la chironomie igypiienne 
dans le chant Hiurgique copte, he Sho\^ that a system of chironomy 
exists today in this church, but no e'lddenoe is produced of its earlier 
usage by this church. In the second paper, La Musique polyphoniqae 
dans Pigypte ancienne, the author demonstrates the probability of 
‘accords'—^Uie octave and dominant—on the harp by other means 
than those mentioned by Sachs. Further, he shows that the chiro- 
nomic conjunction of the thumb and forefinger by the singer con¬ 
veyed to the accompanist on the flute or harp that he was to play 
the tonic, whilst the vertiral open hand signified the dominant. 
Why a singer should have to convey such signs to an accom¬ 
panist to obtain sucb elementary musical accomplisbiueDts is not 
explained.* 

Besides these performers there were the female musicians who 
swarmed into social life soon after the rise of the 18lh dynasty 
(c. 1570 B-c,). The court of the king and the palaces of the nobility 
wrere replete with these newcomers from Syrian and other Semitic 
lands; they belonged to the harem. Under the Old Kingdom we read 
of the ‘chief of the singers’ who was also ‘chief of the harem’, and 
we even know their names, but under the new dispensation thdr 
responsibilities must have been far greater in this control of what was 
known as the ‘beautiful pleasures of the king’.* A most intimate 
scene is revealed during the IBth dynasty in a bird’s-eye view of a 
palatial academy of music, with harps, kitharas, and pandores crowd¬ 
ing out the furniture of the apartments. Here we espy these ‘singing- 
girls’ being instructed in the vocal and instrumental art.* There were 

* L. Borcluirdt, l>enkmiHer dei p/fen Rriektt, i (Beitin, 1927), pi, 47. 

' Nf. E. Grfibsut, !> Mus^t ^ypf/e» (Cain, I £90-1 MOO, P- pl. xxvi 

* Saclu, Tkt Rfsf 9 f litifsic, p- 78. 

' See Chap. V, p. 238. 

* jteiwe dgyplalitgiiiat, Xii, p. 8. 

' Annates du Sentet des Amtqidids de r£gypte, xUx (1949); Bidtffia de riastitat 
d't^pte, Kuiv (1952). 

* A. Marieite, Lej Masiabas de raneien tmptrt (Pans, 1881). 

' N. de G. Davies, op. dt. vj, p. 30; pit xxvtu, xxxvi 
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even independent academies of music, since we are told tbat the finest 
of these was at Memphis.^ 

What it was that these damsels of the ‘ beaudful face' sang we know 
in one respect, for thanks to the labours of Maspero, Man Muller, 
and Batllct, wc are at least able to scan the lines of the verses, though 
not a note of music is vouchsafed to us. If the music were comparable 
to the verse, then it was most praiseworthy, since almost every human 
chord is touched in these beautiful songs, and with ao artistiy of 
expression that is superb. The 'Song of the Harper’, first crooned at 
the funerary rites of the priest Nefer-lbetep millennia ago, is known 
the world over. Who can foi^t the lines :* 

Let there be music and singing before thee. 

Cast behind thee all cares, and mind thee of joy, 

TUI there cometh that day. 

When wc journey to tbat land that loveth silence. 


There were bstrunients in abundance to accompany singers and 
dancers. Every conceivable type known in the ancient world found 
its place in ancient Egypt. Kitharas and harps of all shapes and sizes, 
with flutes and reed-pipes of equal diversity, and manifold drums, 
tambourines, and crotala. When the world was young, under the Old 
Kingdom (third millennitun b.c.), a harp, a flute, and a reed-pipe, 
handled by iriales, were deemed sufficient with singers,* but with the 
bevies of Oriental singing-girls that bad been brought into Egypt, the 
male performer seems to have been overshadowed. Still, the latter 
remained, it would seem, the mainstay of the music of the people, as 
the picture of the blind harper and his seven blind singers seems to 
prove.* From the time of the Saitc period, the male musician prob¬ 
ably regained his prestige. 

Herodotus visited Egypt about 440 b.c. The Egyptians, he says, 
like the Spartans, follow'ed the trades and professions of their fathers, 
so that a musician would naturally be the son of a musician.* An* 
other statement concerns a national song called the AionsrSs which, 
he said, had been known to the Egyptians from time immemorial. ‘It 
was the first and only song that they used at that early period of thdr 


* Birth, TJie Aimiasi Papyri lit the Brllith Muuufii (Londoii, 1843). For music M i 
profesuonsoe H. Hiekni4iin,*Le M^iierde muskiee au temps d« PtuuMas*. ie Cahitrt 
tThlttniff igyptie^, *tr. iv. (Lo Cure, 19J2), pp. 79 if, 

* Erman^p. ^., pp. See etw The CambHilge Anetenl ffiii 0 ry,i, pp. 334 IE, end 

Joaniat a/fiear EaUereStudier, tv, pp. I7g-212. 
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history.’ It was identical with the Linus song which he had heard in 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and elsewhere, and he was surprised to find it in 
Egypt.‘ Of supreme importance is the testimony of his later contem¬ 
porary, Plato, who is said to have studied in Egypt. It will be recalled 
that the Athenian guest in Plato's Laws, in laying down plans for the 
education of youth, pointed out that in Egypt only the highest art and 
the best music were permitted, and that such were approved by the 
temple. No deviation, it was said, was permitted from the established 
forms in art and music, to which principle Plato heartily subscribed.* 
The statement reveals that in spite of its political troubles, Egypt stUl 
maintained a musical standard that was marvelled at by others. 

However far-fetched the lengthy panegyric of Callixenus of Rhodes 
may be, as retailed by Athenaeus at a later period, one cannot forbear 
to cite that ‘choral band of sbt hundred men’, among whom were 
300 harpers performing together on gilded harps. That was in the 
days of Ptolemy Philadelphus (2S5-246 B.C.).® Nor was the fiair for 
music to be found only in courtly and patrician circles, since one of 
the interlocutors in the dialogues of Athenaeus remarks: 

I would have you know... that there is no record in the history of oihei 
people more musical than the Alexandrians, and 1 am not speaking merely 
of singing to the harp, for even the humblest layman among us . . , can 
immediately detect the mistakes which occur in striking the notes. 

He then goes on to dilate on the number of flutes and reed-pipes, four 
at least, with which the Alexandrians were familiar,* One of Egypt’s 
later rulers, Ptolemy Aulctes (81-52 b.c.), the reputed father of the 
great Cleopatra, was addicted to piping, hence his name.* In the 
palace concerts he contested with the professional musicians for 
supremacy.* 

Diodorus Siculus, writing a few years latcr^ avers that music was 
not, in those days, a part of uormal education, since it was thought 
not only useless but morally injurious, in that it created eflemiuacy.^ 
Whether this is strictly true of the classes as a whole is doubtful. Yet 
that such a puritanical view existed In Egypt at this time is not im¬ 
probable. Indeed the word iem* (‘to sing’) came to mean something 
unrighteous (‘to be perverse’, ‘to corrupt').* Such protests, probably 
by the few, would have had little sway with the people at large, 

* ii. 79, Strabo uys (xva. i. 52) that Herodotus talked ‘much nonsense*. Cf. flutorch, 
isb taid Ojiria, 379. 

* Laws, 657. * Athenaeus, v. 201-2. * Ibid, iv, 176, 

* J. P, MahafiTy, The Emptre of ihe Pwieirttef (Loadoo, IB95), pp. 4290*. 

* Strabo, op. dt. vn, i 1). ^ L 81. 

* Jitamal tuiatiqiit (MoiS'Avrii:, 1908), pp. 263,266. Cf, the Copik tcheoniet 
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Whether it was taught or not, music was the heritage of alJ, and social 
life, from the cradle to the grave, called for it. Between those two 
events, almost every phase of life demanded music of some sort, and 
we still possess the papyrus contract of a musician who was engaged 
in Egypt, nearly 2,000 years ago, to play with his fellows for the 
delight of those who cried: 'Let there be music and singing! 

If we turn to military music, we see the trumpeter and drummer at 
their duties, summoning the troops, sounding them past the saluting 
point, or inciting them to battle.* If we look at the toilers, we have 
the opportunity of reading the words at least of a shepherd’s song of 
the tw'enty-fifth century B.C., a thresher’s song of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury B.C.,* as well as the sedan-chair bearer's song,* and others,® We 
probably see what sufficed for the crowd on a papyrus in the British 
Museum which depicts a ‘march of the animals' to the droning of 
a double reed-pipe,* whilst one of the Tell al-Amama scen^ shows 
ns what joy emerged itr country dancing,^ all of which may be seen 
today by the banks of the Nile. Not a note of the actual music that 
was played or sung has come down to us. 

Under the Old Kingdom, perhaps the days of a more indigenous 
art, dances were possessed of a gravity and seriousness that does not 
appear in those of the New Kingdom, which had been spiced with 
Oriental fashions. One of the most expressive dance scenes in Egyp¬ 
tian art remains is that reproduced by ChampoUion,® Rosellini,® and 
Wilkinson,” in which the graceful attitudinizing shows an unmistak¬ 
ably spacious solemn rhythm. How different is the tempo on the 
Saqqara bas-relief, now at Cairo, Here the pace of the dancers is fast 
and funous.^* The larger deep-toned tambourine of rectangular shape 
has been cast aside, and its place has been taken by a smaller circular 
instrument, of which the higher-pitched ‘tap’ is more in accord with 
the sharper click of the accompanyi ng clappers. 
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Idiophones occur in the earliest Egyptian art remains. On archaic 
pottery (fourth millennium b.c.) are deliaeated clappers with curved 
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blades,^ and these persist as late as the 18th dynasty (c. 1570 B.C.) at 
least,* The wand type of clapper is observed in the 5th dynasty 
(twenty-fourth century n.c.).* What we nowadays call the ‘bones’ are 
to be seen under the New Kingdom (c. 1570 b.C,)* Another kind, 
dashing maces, were popular during the 6th dynasty (c* 2300 b.c.) 
and later.'^ These concussive instrumenU may have been called ihy and 
na'tafji, the latter word being possibly cognate with the Hebrew 
nafack. In addition to these were artificial hands and feet in bone, 
wood, or ivory, which were beaten together in the same way as hand¬ 
clapping, a practice known in Egyptian as a word identical 

with the Hebrew macha* Innumerable specimens of these artihcial 
hand and foci clappers arc to be found in museums.’' 

Sistra of various kinds were known, and in these particular types 
we may have indigenous productions. One kind, the had a 

body of pottery or wood with jingling plates inserted* We see it in 
the 6th dynasty {r. 2300 B.c.).* A more sonorous kind was the Jef, sei, 
or seSht, which had a metal body with jingling metal bars inserted.'*’ 
Both types are to be seen in museums,’’ and in art remains,’* down to 
Roman times. Cymbals of the plate type were of late intrusion, al¬ 
though the cup type is probably to be recognlred on a figurine of the 
Creek period (332-30 B.C.).** Clapper cymbals also occur in actual 
specimens of the Graeco-Roman period.’* Bells of all kinds are 
plentiful,’® 

Membranophones are well represented in actual specimens and art 
remains. Cylindrical,’* as well as squat and elongated barrel-shaped 

* D. Randall-MajelvCT and C Mace, £7 Amfa md Abydos (Lcutdon, 1902), pL xiv. 
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drums/ arc preserved at Cairo and Paris, the former dating from the 
12th dynasty {c. 1989 The elon^ted form persisted up to the 
Saite period (e. 664-525 B,C.), if not later,* There was also a hand 
kettledrum, so well known from Cbampo)]ion*s design,* which dates 
from the 18th dynasty, as well as the vase-shaped darab\tkka type, 
and the t^lindrical body form, often found in the hands of the god 
Bes, which was probably the drum called qentqem* The generic name 
for the drum was teben (Akkad, tobaiu). Budge thought that a'seh 
stood for the squat barrel-shaped drum. The tambourine or frame 
drum was known as the ser or /er, a large example of which, not 
unlike the supposed ala! of Mesopotamia, was used in Egypt at 
the Temple of the Sun at Abusir (twenty-sixth century B.C.), Even 
later, at the time of Osorkon II (c. 800 b.c,), we see a tambourine 
over 2 feet in diameter being used,* although Borchardt, who devoted 
an article to the tambourine, suggested—wrongly—that this was a 
gong.* A more portable instrument of the 18th dynasty Is shown by 
ChampoUion in the picture just mentioned, while an even smaller 
specimen found favour during the Greek period.^ Under the New 
Kingdom (c. 1570 B.c.) a large rectangular tambourine, with concave 
sides, appeared.* It is also seen in a bronze figure of the time of Amen- 
hetep IV (c. 1377 b.c.).* Specimens are conserved in museums. 
Among the woodwind, the earliest example of the upright, end- 
blown flute is figured on a predynastic (fourth millennium b.c.) 
palette.“> In spite of opinions to the contrary, the flute may have been 
known as the sebd" or seby, in which case we recognize its progeny in 
the Coptic site and Normally seb or seba' means *to play [a 
flute or r^-pipe]*. This instrument is often found during the Old 
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and Middle Kingdoms (third-second mill annia a.c.).^ Some of these 
flutes were from 4 to 5 feet in length. Two other types of flutes, 
doubtless of Semitic origin,’ were the wa^yr and the wn’d'i, mentioned 
in connexion with Ptoleiny Auletes (81-52 The wo’yr, wn'rfl\ 
or wa'r, is possibly cognate with the Arabic yore', which was a re¬ 
corder.* The wttd'ai, or wa'deni is likely to have been the 
instrument called by the Greeks the photinx^ 

The reed-pipe seems to have been known as themn’ (Old Kingdom), 
met or mo*, although the term was applied to any woodwind instru¬ 
ment* This reed-pipe may be discerned as early as the 4th dynasty 
(twenty-sixth century ux.).’ The double reed-pipe is shown in both 
the parallel and the angular fonns. Loret once hinted,* that this instni- 
ment may have been the £r or irir (lit, 'reed*), but he later abandoned 
this identification.’ £. Brunner-Traut has now given the name a'a't to 
this type. Under the New Kingdom the parallel form was superseded 
by the angular, most likely under Oriental prompting, “ It frequently 
appears in the art remains/* and on a wall painting in the British 
Museum one can plainly distinguish the embouchure reeds.*’ Actual 
specimens arc fairly plentiful in museums, and their scales have been 
made the subject of special studies by several musicologists.*’ Statuettes 
demonstrate the popularity of the instrument down to the Christian 
era,** 

The animal horn was the 'ab, 'abw^ and debt but there is no evidence 
of its use under these names as a wind-instrument, although we have 
seen wooden horns or trumpets being presented to Amen-betep III 
by the Mitanni ruler Dushratta (e. 1380 a.c.).*’ On the other hand, 

‘ Leptius, op. au ii. pis. 36, SI, 61, 74; A. M. Blackman, Tkt Jtojwf Tum&j o/Melr 
(LoQdon, I915>, p. 12; pi. ui, 2, Sc« pi. 9 (o). 

* Erm^, op. ciL, p, 316. 

■ S. Birch, J7te Anatasi Papyri Jh ike Bnihh Maieum, Jv (Loadon, 1S43)|, pi. xii. Sw 
also A. H. Gardiner, Egypibm Hleralle Texfs (Leipds, 1909). 

* H. G. Former, Studies fn Oriental Musieal imiruinents djondon, 1931), i, p, 64; 
A, ChotUn, Tableau de la mutk^m maraemiie (Paris, 1939), pi. kvl £J>b — ai-ya/d'. 

* Athcoaeus, Deipnaiophiites, iv. 173, t B2;/0umer<uic%air(JiiiI.-Aoet, 18S9), p, 133; 
K. Setbe; Zeltsckrift fiir Agyptbeke Spradte. xlv (1908), p. 83. 

* Ur. A. H. Gardiner, Siyptian Grottmar (Oxford, p. 323; E, Bmnner-Tnut, 

Ber Tmzim^ten (Gluckstodt, 1938), p. 17, 

^ Lepsiiis, op. ciL Ui, pi, 36. 

* dauraat osiatiqm 1839), pu 133. 

' Eneyciapidi* de la tnutlgue, 1« poctie, i, p. IS. 

*' Ibid., p. 16. 

Wilkinion. op. dt. ii, pp. 232. 234-5,312. Set pL 9 (6). 

** Ermon, op. dt, facina p. 230. ** See BibUograplv. 

“ Sadu, Die Mustklnsirumetite, p. 80. Sw Ktckmann, ^Ctasseaie&t et elassificatioa ds 
OOlcs, clarinencs et hautbois de F^cqrte ouckiik' in La Ckranleue ifisyple, xxvi* 
annfe (Qnuelles, 1951), pp. 17 O'. 

" 3. A. Knedixon, Die EkAmerna Te/*h G.dpxie, 1908), pp. 135 S', 
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the straight metal trumpet is well represented in military and pro¬ 
cessional scenes during the New Kingdom and earlier.^ It was also 
used in the cults; Eustathius {Ad Iliadem) attributes its invention to 
Osiris, and it was used in his worship as late as the third century a.d.* 
We cannot be sure of its Egyptian name but Eustathius says that the 
Greek cfmoue was sounded to gather the congregation for the sacri¬ 
fice, and this may well be the Creek pronunciation of the Egyptian 
Sneb. It has been assumed that the Egyptians ‘were not very success¬ 
ful^ in making trumpets, the apparent authority being Plutarch;’ yet 
the author of De Iside ei Osiride merely states that the inhabitants of 
Busiris and Lycopiolis did not permit the use of the trumpet because 
its sound resembled the braying of an ass.’ This veto had nothing to 
do with any supposed Egyptian imperfection in the trumpet as such; 
it was because the evil god Typhon was considered to have all the 
attributes of the ass. Cairo possesses among its museum treasures a 
silver aud a copper trumpet, both with gold mountings, from the 
tomb orTut-anh-amen,’ which have been played in modem times and 
sound quite brilliant.* 

The hydrauluSt the so-called water organ, was invented by Ctesibius 
of Alexandria (^. 246-221 b .c.),'' the son of a barber who lived in the 
quarter of the Aspendia. Clement Loret’s researches on the hydraulus 
are summarized in his son's study of the musical instruments of 
ancient Egypt in Lavignac's E?icycIopfdte de la musique,^ but the 
instrument is usually allocated to colonial Greece, which also claims 
another Egyptian writer on the hydrauJus, Hero of Alexandria 
(^.A.D. i50).» 

The chordophones of ancient Egypt are even more interesting than 
those of ancient Mesopotamia, because their morphological develop¬ 
ment can be discerned with greater clarity over several millennia. The 
upright lower-chested harp goes back iconographically to the 4th 
dynasty {twenty-sixth century b.c.) at the very least. At Gizeh we 

I Lepiius, op. dt. ii, pL cxii; iil, pts. ectx, 

* Sachs, DU MitfikiiainoJiemt, p. BS, 

' EUese, Marie in the Middlt Ay« (New Yorlt, IMO), p. 7. 

* Isii and 36(2^ 

■ Carter, Tomb of Tiil-ftFtkh-Amen, ii (Lofidom 1927)^ pp, \% 30; pi, 2. 

* S«o Hicfcniaruu La Tfotnpefif dansf^gyptt ancifTtne iSapp^meHi da Servic€ dts 

Aniiqidris d€ T CflifO, 1946)- <X P, K- Kirby, 'Anciect Egyptian Tninipcls* in 
Music Book, vii 1952)^ pp. 250 fif. 

^ Paul Taiulcry in Afviie ix (1^, pp. 23 C. xxi {19CB), 

PP. 326 ffr 

* partic, i, pp. 3&-34, 

* Foe the most compete (iescripiion* see H, G. Farmer's Or^an of tht Anciati 
(Londoii^ 1931)^ 
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espy the identical bow-harp predicated in Mesopotamia as the ban 
or pan, but in a form much nearer its days of puberty. At this early 
date, when it was known in Egypt as the ben, betu, or bm, bmt (cf. 
Coptic boini, o>'ou»)i it had a narrow and perfectly cylindrical cres¬ 
cent-shaped body with six strings (but seemingly seven pegs).^ By the 
5th dynasty, the lower end of this narrow cylindrical body had 
developed a definite hemispherical sound-chest.* From the 6th dynasty 
(c. 2300 B.c.) onwards, these forms seem to continue with but shght 
deviation, until we perceive the gradual widening of the body and 
sound-chest, from top to bottom, which became the recognized struc¬ 
ture about the 12th dynasty (c, 19S9 B.C.),’ although earlier forms still 
appear from time to time even until the sev'enth century,* With the 
rise of the ] 8 th dynasty a melioration and refinement of structure and 
purpose are clearly revealed, until by the time of Rameses III 
{c. 1200 B.C.), we have the superb so-called Bruce’s harps.* In these 
two instruments, which stood over 6 feet high, furnished with ten 
(? eleven) and twelve (? thirteen) strings respectively, handsomely 
ornamented, we reach the apogee of harp construction in ancient 
Egypt * although even taller instruments (7 feet high) had existed 
earlier.^ 

Meanwhile (c. 1989 b.c.), the ordinary smaller harps had changed 
their outline from the crescent to the semicircular,® a contour which 
lasted until the Christian era * All the foregoing were played in the 
conventional way, i,e. standing on the ground, although in a few 
bstaoces we find stands being used to raise the sound-chest from the 
fioor.**By the late Middle Kingdom (c. 1776 b.c.) a portable shoulder 
harp made its appearance,** the raised sound-chest of which, although 
seemingly a novelty, dated back to early days.** 

* L^puus, op. dL ill, pi, 36. Id the art nenuins, stfiogs aod pes^ on«k disagree. 

’ Flitxdera Petrie, I>edashtk, p. 8; pL xti; Kinsky, Cesehithte fitr Sfusik bt Biiderrt, 
p. <, 

' Wilkinson, op. dU ii, pp, 234 S'. See pL 9 (d) ud (4), 

* N. de G, Davies, TS# a/ Dfir af-Gciwjut, L, p. IS; pi. viU, 

' J. Bnioe;, Tranif tg Olteortf the Source of the Nile, itLorvdoii, 1790), p. 127. He 
randfully depicts them with thirteen and eighteen stfings. 

* Wilkinson, op. du ii, fronlispHOe. CT. Rosenini, op. dL ii, pL jtcvii, and Cham- 
poUion, pp. dl. iii, pL oclxi, Tor the number of stiiags. Cr. Hickmacn, 'Les fmipes de la 
tombe de Ramsis U* in Aramies da Serviee dei AnHtpfiiit de PS^ypte, \ (Cairo, 19S0), 
pp. S23 ff. 

* Champgllion, op. dt. iv, pi. occccc. 

* WQkinson, op. eft,, pp. 23S-9; R E Newbetry. Beat Hasan (London, 1893), 
pi. xii. 

* Saeba, Die Mu^instriunente des alien Agyptens, p. 66; figi, 93d, 96. 

Wilkinson, op, dt ii, 6fs. 185-6; RoseUinC it pi. Inix. 

Wilkinson, op. dl. ii, figs. 209, 21S; Champotlion, op. dt,, ii. cxliL 

” ChampoUion, op. dt iv, pi. eced. 
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Among Other Oriental borrowing under the 18th dynasty was ihe 
upper-chested harp*^ This* as we have seen m Mesopotamia, was 
simply the horizontal lower-chested harp turned sideways and with 
the angle made semi-acute,^ We cannot be sure of its name, but it 
may have been the instrument called the with a possible vari¬ 
ant Delineations also date from this period,* and it 

continued to enjoy popularity ri^t through the Greek period 
(332-30 B.c.) * Like the lower-chested harp, the face of the hollow 
sound-chest was covered with leather or parchment, a feature which 
may be noted in actual specimens or reproductions at Paris, Cairo, 
and New York,* on the first of which are twenty-two strings,^ while 
a small wooden dgurine in the British Museum carries but six strings 
on the instrument. By the time of Euergetes 11 {second centmy ex.) 
the sound-chest bad become an acute angle.* 

Older still was the kithara, which was also of exotic origin.® We 
first discern it in the 12th dynasty about the year 1890 s.C.p in the 
famous Beni Hasan pictures. These represent Bedouiu called the 
'Aa’mu (Arabic "mim = 'meu of a tribe") who, under their shailch, 
Ab^, i,e. Abu Shahl, go to Egypt to pay tribute to a certain Priuce 
Hcncm-hctepAmong the shalkh^s retainers k a kitharisi, and per¬ 
haps the shaikh himself was called Abu Shahi (* Father of Pleasantry') 
because of his esteem for music, since the Arabs give this nickname 
to the lute itself. This scene shows a plain, rectangular folk kithara 
which is played with a plectrum,^® It is held with the strings lyhig 
borizoutally, a custom which continued for centuries, even wbeu au 

^ Erman, op. cit., p. 233. 

’ S« Cltop. V, p. 243, 

* A. H. Gaidmer^ Tkt AjirrtonSthn of an Eg^fpiiim Sag^ {Leipzig IW»>, pp. 13 ; 

H. Thesaurus Inp^rlpHonum AegypHacamm (Leipzig, p. 524. Cf. 

E&st-African and Hkkmailo^ Butleiin dt flrKiUut jyotv, pp. 361 tf, 

* N. de G. Davifis, 7 ^ Back T&mhf p/ £/ Amnrna (London, vi* pU, 

28. 

* C M. Kffraphsilk (Leipzig, l9^S}, pis. S, 58. 

* LorcL <fP* Cit-* p. 29; Caiatoguc 9 /ike Crosky Brawn CoUectian p/ Musical Imiru- 
ments^ lii (New Yoric^ 190&), p. 3. 

^ Wilkinson, Engeil, and ChappeU show the mstnimcni with twenty^ne sinn^, tmt 
willi tweaty^two losscl string ends, 

* Oismpollion, op. cit i, pi. li, WiLLinson^s picture of tliis harp is given upsitle dowOi 
ohvi^y the wAy in whkh il wm displayed at Paris (cf. tine Usicis). This was copied by 
musicologutSt in^uding Engel oiid Chappell, for three>-^utirtcrs of a cenlury. Further 
airrency was ghm to the blunder wtm Sir Latirowc Alma-Tadtino irprescnlod H UiiiS 
in his welWtnown painting 'Pastime in Andrat Egypt". 

* Erman^ op. ciL, p. 253, 

” The fSerivoiion of is not settled. 

u rbn Ma'diff Kanz aNugha, s,y, 

« Lepsiin. dp. ciL iv, pi. 133; WOkinsan, op. dt. li, pi. xiv; Rosellini, op. dt L 

p« juLviiL 
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asymmetrically shaped klthara had been adopted in the I8lh dynasty 
(c. 1570 After a while, larger and more imposing mstruments 
came into use, some with as many as fifteen strings, as in the satirical 
Turin papyrus (20th dynasty)* and other dclineadors* Some were 
standing typK as large as those of Mesopotamia.* A few portable 
specimens exist in museums at Leiden, Cairo, and Berlin,* Being a 
arp-iilce instrument, it was probably counted generically as a ben or 
bent, yet about 1200 b.c. it seems to have been given a distinctive 
name m AenaWw/ a word strongly suggestive of the Hebrew kbinor 
^d the Arabic kumdra. which possibly survived in the Coptic qinera, 

ere is no evidence of lyres, as distinct from kitharas, being adopted 
dunng the Greek period.* 

Lastly comes the pandore or long-necked lute, whose Egyptian 
name has been the subject of so much pother (see pi, 9 (b)). Tempted 
by the ideogram nefee (good), which resembled the form of the 
IHndorc, and by the fact that ‘f and ‘b’, and ‘r* and ‘I' were inter¬ 
changeable, some authorities considered the Egyptian nefer and the 
term wW(instrument) of the Old Testament to be identical; ergo, 
the Hc/er was *e pandore.^ Although much has still to be said for the 
daim of identity, the theoiy has been abandoned/ The pandore may 
TO of Oncntal origin, since it does not occur prior to the New King¬ 
dom (c. 1570 Bx.).* The sound-chests show the short oviform,the 
long oviform.” and the periform,'* with a belly of skin or parchment 
pertorated with one large and several smaller sound-holes. The strings 
were not attached to pegs as in the harps, but to tasselied tuning 
^ongs. The pandore continued to be favoured until the Graeco- 
Roman periods, and the old Egyptian types are still popular in North 


^ The Biffory ofMuite (Londaa, 1S74X p. 399. 

^ ahatcis, Off MiiMlnsinpnentt. ggs, 33, flj, 

ii pi “I: N. do G. Divto, Tfe 

pwL V, xxxju; vl, pb, joiviij, xxxvu 

Afww muiicole Ct907X p. 137; WUkmsott, opL dt ii, p. Sadis. Die Mtaik^ 
i^f^enle, pb. 6-S, Hidcuiainip Caia^^gue, pb. jcciij, fll 

, ^.*‘**^ OK p. 7, and the DenniDology of Hickmana, p. !S3. 

Sumey* premiee, whitA wa$ aoc^ted evBiywhm afier Ountpolbon 
^ ^^P*^**> IWl) had laid it down that n^er was ‘ufle jorte de Tbiorbe’ 

* ^ Sad^ Niflory e/ Mtimvilatlfimtenii, p. ]&2, 

11 ^ Pl' »•: 205, 222-3. 

S.****-Lute pf the SEnger Kar-Mose* (a 
« Muieiun o/ Art, u (New Vorit, 1944), p&. JJsSj),’ 

WiJkinsM, op. ciL ii, p. 303; J. Capait, Dotuments ptmr jtrvlr 4 r/ludr de reri 
^piien, u q^rui, 1927-3l\ pi. 91. ^ ae i art 
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Africa today under the name ganSbir gunbri),^ with two or three 

strings* as in andent Egypt.* 

Looking back over nearly three millennia of iconographic material, 
in which instruments of music have been ddineated so profusely with 
such great care, one cannot help being amazed by the diverse struc¬ 
tures, the neatness of design, the clearness of detail, and the almost 
methodical portrayal of instrumental technique in ancient Egypt. In 
the wider use of these instruments, Egypt surpassed Mesopotamia a 
hundredfold and it is no wonder that Greece sang its praises. 

THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF MUSIC 

As we saw at the outset, what was envisaged by the Egyptians 
when they listened to music was affected by, or was subject to, the 
influence of or fiike (‘spell'), tike the fufi of medieval Islam, 
or the Maulawiyya dervish fraternity at Cairo today, the Egyptians 
of old did not hear ‘music’, but only ‘sounds’, and the latter w'ere 
but a symbol of something else. One imagines that this interpretation 
obtained generally, even under purely festive conditions. Music, as 
we understand it, was simply one of the concomitant joys of life in¬ 
separable from floriage, feasting, and fragrance. A sidelight on this 
collateral appreciation is thrown by the sound-chest of the harp, 
which is sometimes fashioned to represent a lotus in bloom. Thus, 
before a note was struck, the instrument spelt ’joy’. Yet in spite of 
these esoteric doctrines, the practice and technique of music seems 
to have been quite exoteric, seemingly very little different from our 
conceptions, 

A few instrumental features deserve notice. The large plectrum for 
the cithara in use by the badawi ’Aa’mu must be compared with the 
delicate implement between the finger and thumb of the graceful 
pandorist on a tomb picture,* or the even smaller one, no larger than 
that of the modem mandoline, at another tomb.* These plectra are 
attached to a cord lest they be lost. Observe also the seeming affecta¬ 
tion of the pandorists who occasionally strike the strings above the 

' Ibii Battau, Tiilsfat iv (Paris, lS53~9)i, p, 406, S« also Fanflor, 

‘'I’uotjOr' in the EAcyelopardia af /slim and paper in Uie Transaetiom: Gtasgff^ 
UHirerfity Oritatid Soeiefy, v (iSid), pp. M (T, 

* Fanner, Sxadiit in Ortemai Mmitai ItutrumeHttf 1 (London, 1931), pp. 39-49. 

» The EgrtKiars used up w Tour strings. See oWnpoUioD, op, dt, ii, pi. eli*. 'U'd 
Wilkinson, op, ch. ii. pi. rii. For the ‘accordage' of Egyptian strioged instniments see 
HiekniBsii, 'MuceUanea miaicolpgica' in AnnaUi lAi Service da Aniufoiiii de V^ypttf 
jUviii (Cairo, IMT), pp, 646 (T, 

* Ennan, Ufe la AiKint Egypi, p. 214. 

* N. de G. Daries. 7^ Tumi p/ NaJtAr ei Thebei (New York, I9l7), frontispieoe and 
pp, 57 AT. 
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sound-chest instead of at the bridge, in order to obtain a subdued 
effect) a custom still practised in the Occident. Tricks or dexterities 
were also indulged in, and a wall-paintttig in the British Museum 
shows a female reed-piper fingering the t/exfra pipe with the left hand 
and the sinfsrra pipe with the right. 

The gradual development of the sound-nchest in the harp shows 
early recognition of the principle that loudness ct]uates with ampli¬ 
tude. The adoption of a taut skin, later parchment, as the belly of the 
sound-chest of the harp and pandore, reveals the taste of the Egyp¬ 
tians for what we should term a ‘banjo timbre'. The strings of differ¬ 
ent lengths on their harps were the natural outcome of the adoption 
in primitive times of the bow-harp, which we know existed in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt in the third millennium B.c. Obviously these people 
must have recognized that the length of a string, other things being 
equal, determined the pitch of the sound, a principle which Pythagoras 
is said to have introduced into Greece. Yet Helmholtz once remarked 
that if, as is possible, his {Pythagoras’s] knowledge was partly derived 
from Egyptian prints, it is impossible to conjecture in what remote 
antiquity this law was first knownWe have seen, however, from 
the above dates, that this principle was recognized by both Mesopo- 
tainia and Egypt at least two millennia before the dawn of Greek 
civilization, and it was in these lands that Pythagoras had studied 
both mathematics and musical theory.® 

How much of this knowledge of the theory of sound, and its ap¬ 
plication to vibrating string lengths and a column of air in lube 
lengths was indigenous? Carl Engel once said: ‘There can scarcely be 
any doubt that the Egyptians, like the Greeks, possessed written 
diKcrtations on the theory of music.’* In the absence of documents 
this attitude is quite inadmissible. Yet it is pardonable for several 
reasons. That there existed a Greek or Syriac version of a treatise on 
the ibeoiy of music attributed to Hermes, which was known in an 
Arabic translation during the Middle Ages, is hinted by Arabic and 
Persian authoritiesi* and while * Hermetic’ works were not necessarily 
from the hand of Hermes, or the person to whom this name was 
given—the label was attached to any anonymous Pythagorean, Neo¬ 
platonic, or similar writingr-stiU, Hermes was a name with which to 
conjure in the realm of music, since he was claimed as the ‘inventor 

• StnMitlenj of Tont (London, 18951, p, 1. 

I^blidiui, De vita Pj’thagorof, tv. 

I Op cit., p. 237. 

* Fanriw, TV Soarets of Aroftig/t Miule (Beandm. 1940), p. 29 Kecords of the 

G&usow SlbUogrgphfeel Siviefy {im}, vL) v i nnoria o/iv 
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of music’* and the ‘first to observe the orderly arrangement of the 
stars and the haimony of musical sounds and their natures’,^ which 
was the very pivot of the religious conceptions of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians. However, no such books on the theory of music have come 
down to us from ancient Egypt, Whether those ‘Egyptian books* 
which were among the original Alexandrian libraries of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (309-246 b.C.) and Ptolemy Euergetes I (246-221 b.C.) 
contained treatises on music, we have no knowledge. However, it is 
clear enough that Egyptians had such knowledge of musical theory, 
as we shall see presently. 

Just as in ancient Mesopotamia apparently, music was thought to 
belong to things that were anterior to experience. As a result of this 
belief, each note of music not only had a particular cosmic value,^ 
but a magic potency,* a circumstance which almost implies the 
existence of modal formulas. It will be recalled that Plato’s Athenian 
guest said when commenting on the educational system of the 
Egyptians 

What they ordained about music is right; and it deserves consideration 
that they were able to make law s about things of this kind, firmly establish¬ 
ing such melody as was fitted to rectify the perverseness of nature. 

From the w'hole passage one may readily conclude tiiat a modal 
system was in vogue in Egypt which was approved by the temples and 
so became a fixed and immutable law. We know that certain modes 
or modal motives of a fixed character called nomoi (lit. ‘laws*) were 
current in Greece, the strict use and interpremtion of which were 
rigorously enforced. By Plato’s tim e, the ‘pleasuio^eeking* crowd 
were setting these at naught, and that was why Plato praised the 
Egyptian practice of strict adherence to what was ‘lawful* in music. 
It must be admitted, however, that the tenets of Plato and the Egyp¬ 
tians were prejudicial to the progress of art but, as the former says, 
they were beneficial to the State, since where there was licence in 
music there was likely to be laxity in morality. 

What these modalities or modal motives were in ancient Egypt 
there is no record, no more than there is of the nomoi of Greece. One 
is inclined to believe that if music was Tegulaiizcd by the priests there 
must have been a norm, smee no canonical standard could have 

^ Flutajch, ami 352^ 

* Diodorus SiculiiSp 1. L6. 

* MasperO, £iudei dt myjhofogU, t* p4 106. 

* Cuniontp and JietigUin mnong tht and Rifmans (New Ywk.p 

p. 30 . 

* LawSi 657. 
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existed without rule. Yet rules can be observed without being written. 
On the other hand, the rather late testimony of Clement of Alexandria 
(second centuiy a.d.) may not come amiss, for his authorities may 
have been early.^ He says that among the innumerable books of the 
'thrice greatest Hermes’ were two for the ‘Chanter* in the Egyptian 
temple which dealt with hymns of the gods and the regulation of the 
king a life.* These may have contained modal directions, seeing that 
such ^re obvious desiderata in temple chanting, and some of the art 
remains show the lector-priest (‘precentor’) with such a book in his 
hand.® 

In recalling the view of Maspero that each note of music possessed 
an inherent character,* one is reminded of the assertion of pseudo- 
Demetrius Phalerius (first century a-d.) which almost oonfinns the 
above. He says: ‘In Egypt, the priests hymn the gods through the 
seven sounds [lit. “vowels "J tn direct succession.'® The perpetual 
iconographical incidence in the early period of seven-stringed harps, 
and the occasional occurrence of seven harpists and seven flautists 
may have significance as cosmic aflinity.® Indeed the earliest hint of 
music theory per se in ancient Egypt, which occurs in Diq Cassius 
(c. A.D. 150-235), most certainly has an astrological bearing, He tells 
us, in his usual credulous way, that it was the tetrachord which gave 
birth to the names of the days of the week. A series of fourths, he 
says, were taken from Saturn thus: E [Saturn] to A gave the Sun; 
-d to gave the Moon; d to g gave Mars; g to c' gave Mercury; 
^ ^o/ gave Jupiter;/' to b* gave Veuus; and thus it was that the 
names of the days of the week, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and so 
on, came to ip. This recital, of what Dio Cassius calls the ‘musical 
connection with the arrangements of the heavens*, would be hardly 
^rth the telling did he not state that the idea originated in Egypt, 
’but is now found among all mankind, though its adoption has been 
comparatively recent; at any rate the ancient Greeks never under¬ 
stood it, so far as I am aware’.’ In any case, this proceeding is just 
what one would expect from the Egyptian priests who, as Diodorus 
Siculus at!)mis, were the first to make a scientific observation of the 
Stars.® Indeed, if the origin of the mathematical arts,® especially 
geometry,*® is to be allowed to Egypt, and if a high skiD in arithmetic** 

I Much of his other materjhJ can be tanocd lo older sourw^ 

Str&njateis, vi, 4. 

■ Ennan* op. ciL, pL betweea pp. Rosdlml, op. ciL, pL c 3 ccdi 

_ Op. cit, p* 106. ■ 7 

I, J, p, 25. ^ xxxviL 18. • I 5 o' 

Aratoilcv MetaphyjicSt. 

Ffocluv Conunettiary oft Euctld, bL L 


“ Plato, BJ9* 
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is also to be counted to her credit, it would certainly be passing strange 
that the fourth group of the qundrmum should not have thriven as 
vigorously there also, as one is tempted to believe from the remarks 
of Philo J udaeus,’ 

From Dio Cassius it Is clear that Egypt was conversant with the 
so-called Pythagorean system in the second century a.d., and there 
is no reason why it should not be assumed that it was practised there 
before the time of Pythagoras who was in statu puptUiffi possibly 
when he studied in this land e, 547-525 a.C, That Josephus says that 
the Egyptian temple harpists were using a trigdnon enarmonion in his 
day {first century A.D,) is no argument against this assumption* 

Musicologists have tried to decide this question by appeal to the 
actual instruments that have come down to us, and much patient 
research has been made in this territory. Victor Loret investigated 
the string lengths on harps, though these by themselves (as he recog¬ 
nized) are insufficient data;* on the other hand, his contribution to 
the study of the digit holes on the woodwind is useful,* as are the 
researches of his confreres in this field.® Yet so far as one can see, the 
results lead us only into generalizations. Out of thirty-six instruments 
examined, dating from the 12th to the 22nd dynasty, only one could 
be classified as a ‘tnany-toued* flute or reed-pipe, which the Onoims^ 
ticon tells us the Egyptians possessed.* Erich von Hombostel took 
pains to measure the frets on a pandore which had been delineated 
with such, but again the results were practically negative.’ 

Though we ^unot solve the problem of the theory of music in 
ancient Egypt, we may still be able to answer the vexed question: 
‘Did harmony exist in ancient Egypt?' Many writers have answered 
in the affirmative. James Baikie says that 'it seems out of question 
to suppose that these aggregates of instruments were designed only 
to multiply the melody', and so concludes that the existence of har¬ 
mony is proved.* To this one can only reply that we see the same 
•aggregates of instruments' which are ‘multiplying the melody' in 
every Arabic-speaking land from the Pillars of Hercules to the Tigris 
without a vestige of harmony, as we understand the term, discernible. 

‘ Aftw#. L 21. 

* Cf. Njcomachus, in Mcibotn, Ji. pp. Jfi, 38. 

* Lofei, ErtyttOfiA^e, i. i, p. 24. 

* Ibid., pp. 17-20. 

* HickniAiin,’FabrikftUoiunwVcn an alldgyptischco Blasiurrumeolen', OU MusOt- 
ffrsthitng, lu, pp. 241 n. 

* PPlItLX, Ommtatlean. iv, to. 

’ Httttdtmh Fhydk^ viii (Berlin, 1927), p, 435. 

* Encytli^dla of Religion and Ettda^ U (Edinbiwah, J9I7>, pp, 33-34, 
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To more purpose arc the studies made by Curt Sachs who, in further¬ 
ance of his thesis of the pentatonic tuning of Mesopotamian harps, 
has adopted sitmlar criteria in his study of the technique of Egyptian 
harpists. Taking seventeen representations of these harpists, he found 
that ‘seven are striking a fourth chord, five a fifth chord, and five an 
octave chord; that is, taking for granted that the accordatnra was 
pentatonic',^ From this it is argued that ‘simultaneous consonances' 
and a ‘pentatonic accordance’ are indicated. 

it has already been demonstrated:’ (1) that simultaneity cannot 
be accepted as a criterion from the mere position of the digits on the 
strings; and (2) that arguments for a pentatonic tuning based on the 
assumptions of ( 1) arc invalid. It is true that in many delineations of 
Egyptian harpists we are confronted with hands stretched far apart 
over the strings, a circumstance which prompts one to conclude that 
the notes played, whether simuitaneousiy or otherwise, must be far 
apart in the interval lie sense. But what inferences are we to draw 
from those pictures in which the hands arc shown to be close to¬ 
gether, with digits on adjacent strings? To draw positive conclusions 
from either of these facts, especially when based on preconceived 
notions of tuning, is extremely hazardous if not fallacious. 

In conclusion it may be said that, while harpists in Egypt may have 
sounded fourths, fifths, or octaves in playing, the practice was prob¬ 
ably merely a hcterophonic device, just as it is today in Islamic lands 
where it has been practised since the time of Al-Kindi (d, c. a.d. 874) 
if not earlier; but heterophony does not constitute harmony in the 
accepted connotation of the term.’ The pentatonic system was pre- 
Pythagorean. That the former persisted after the latter had been 
established in Greece is quite understandable, but the heptatonic 
principle must have prevailed in Egypt long before it was accepted 
in Greece; at least that is what the Greeks themselves would lead us 
to believe. In any case, in historic (post-Pythagorean) times there is 
not the slightest indication in literature that there was any dissimi¬ 
larity in this respect between the music of Egypt, Syria, and Greece. 

THE LEGACY 

Egyptians had a wide reputation as educators. Men^les, the his¬ 
torian of Barca (third century B.c.), recorded that 'the Alexandrians 
were the teachers of all the Greeks and barbarians at a lime when the 

’ The /iiiiary of Masiatl IratTumenit (New York, 1940), pp. 82,94. 

' Sm Chap. V, pp. 243-9, and C^lpin, Op. CeL, pi. 96, 

* Fanner, Hinorital Faelf for the Arabkm Musieat tnfiumte (Loodon, 1930), pp. 
327-32; Tk« Legacy o/Isldm {Onfoci. 1931), p. 374. 
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entire system of education had broken down by reason of the con- 
tinuaily recurring disturbances which took place In the period of 
Alexander's successors [post 323 Herodotus {ca. 4S4^25 &.C.) 

states that ‘the Egyptians were the first to introduce solemn assem¬ 
blies, processions, and litanies to the gods, all of which the Greeks 
were taught by them’.* Indeed, Diodorus Siculus would have us be- 
tieve tti even greater borrowings when he says that ‘in general,... the 
Greeks appropriated to themselves the most renowned of both Egyp¬ 
tian heroes and gods’.® By the third century b.c. the spread of the 
cults of Isis and Serapis in Greece was vast.* The craze was extended 
to Rome where Tibullus the poet (/. 54^19 b.c,) questioned the 
efficacy of the ‘brazen sistra’. Yet Isis worship found votaries by the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Seine, while even the Anglo-Saxons 
recognized the ‘Egyptian days’. With these Egyptian cults went the 
liturgy, hymns, chanting, and above all the ‘grief-compelling’ sistra 
of which Lucan writes,* and it is from the western use of the latter 
that so many specimens have been preserved. Indeed the Isis temples 
in Europe continued a liturgy which was just as elaborate as in Egypt,* 
since both sistra and tibiae were still in use, although Clement of 
Alexandria adds harps (psalteria), cymbals, and drums.'' 

When the Greeks borrowed the Egyptian selset they called it the 
seistron which, in turn, became the Latin sistnim. Among the wood¬ 
wind of Egypt, one or two found acceptance in Greece, Julius Pollux 
says that the Greek gig/oroj was an Egyptian kind of auhs* Athenacus 
tells us much about Egyptian flutes and pipes and says, on the author- 
Juba, that the Egyptians call the monaulos an invention of 
Osiris, just as they do the plagiaulos which is named ih&photinx . ,. 
which is peculiar to our country’ [it is an Alexandrian who is speak¬ 
ing].* Later we arc told that the ‘lotus pipes’ arc what the Alexan¬ 
drians call ‘phounxes’; ‘they are made of lotus, as it is called, which 
IS a wood that grows in Libya'.i“ Yet Euripides, several centuries 
earlier, reveals that the ‘sweet-sounding lotus [flute]’ was a sacred 
instrument even in those days,” 

There is also a slight suspicion that the ‘foreign’ harp used by the 
Greeks under the name of phoinix may have been the Greek vocaiiza- 


‘ Athcnaeiu, tv. 184. * ii, S8, t ■ 

{LdSfcJsiSrK md Wsffen 

‘ Fftarml. viij. 832. 

^ 'Y£3Err.fto, pp, 

* Onomarlfam, jv. 10, 

” Ibid. J82. 


* tv. 175. 
” Bacc/ue, tine J60. 
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tjon of the Egyptian bainit (= bint), rather than the accepted meaning 
of Phoenician [harp].^ In Athenaeua, after the mention of several 
‘foreign* stringed instruments catalogued by Aristojtenus, the inter¬ 
locutor referred to above boasts that ‘the Alexandrians are well 
acquainted with all these instruments’, and says that a fellow citizen 
of hU, Alexander of Alexandria, ‘gave a public recital with the in¬ 
strument called the trigon, and sent all Rome into such a state of 
music-madness that most Romans can repeat his tunes’.* That Egyp¬ 
tian musicians, like the Syrian, were to be found in both Greece and 
Rome, is well evidenced. In later years this was partly due to the 
persecution of the Alexandrians by Ptolemy VII, when ‘not a few’ 
of them w ere sent into exile: philosophers, mathematicians, musicians, 
and other men of skill In their professions, who 'instructed many 
distinguished men* in the lands of their refuge, where they were the 
means of brining about a rejuvenation of culture which had fallen 
to a low ebb,* 

Indeed we must not forget that some of the greatest names in the 
history of ancient music belong to Alexandrians and other Egyptians: 
Ctesibius of Alexandria(/?, 246-221 b.c.) the presumed inventor of the 
hydraulus, Qaudius Ptolemy of Canopus C/?. a.d. 127-51) the famous 
niathematicianand musical theorist who wrote the weighty Harmonica, 
Hero of Alexandria (JJ. a.d. 150) who presented a later account of the 
hydraulus in his Pneumaika, and Athenaeus of Naucratisf^. a.d. 180- 
230) whose chatty DFipnojqpAirrcj tells so much about instniments of 
music and other neglected musical lore. 

All this may be but a scant indication of the musical heritage of 
Egypt to the rest of the world, and it may come from even compara¬ 
tively late sources; for when history strides over millennia, the earlier 
footprints arc not easily discernible. So, ultimately, one is compelled, 
in the earlier period, to fall back on the general cultural impingement 
of Egypt on Aegean civilization. As Breasted has shown, the Aegean 
world was influenced by the Orient from two directions.'* Just as Asia 
Minor was the cultural bridge connecting Greece with Mesopotamia, 
so Crete, the centre of the Aegean, was the half-way house which 
passed on Egyptian civilization lo the Hellenic mainland. Of the 
reality of the latter inducement we have ample evidence, and in the 
sphere of music there is that archaic Cretan stoneware vase which 
shows a harvest thanksgiving procession headed by a head-shaven 

^ Victor JffurfMil iotaiiqiie Pr I3J. 

* Athenaetu^ iv. |B4, 

^ rbicL, loc. dt. 

* S. H. firensted’^ AncltrHt Ti/rtes (New York, I935jp p. 287. 
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priest with sistnun in handp the motive and craftsmanship tell their 
own story. Alan I. B. Wace has said that it was from this impulse to 
Oetan culture that sprang the Minoan and Mycenaean civilization, 
*from the ashes of which there rose Phoenix-lilce in the first millen¬ 
nium B.C. the brilliance of Hellas, which was in its turn the forerunner 
of European culture’.* 

* Framed, riMta, p. 285. 

• T/m CamMdff Amieitl tiintfr/, i (C^brklse. 1924>, p- 591, 
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MUSIC IN THE BIBLE 

By Carl H. Kraeling and Lucetta Mowrv 

Among the world’s books few can lay claim to greater importance for 
the history of music than the Bible. Its religious lyrics have not ceased 
to be sung in divine worship throughout the many centuries since they 
were written. The words of some of these lyrics^ like many of the 
stories of the Bible, have been a source of inspiration for generations 
of composers, particularly in western Europe, down to modem times, 
and have foiuid an echo also in the folk-songs of many lands. In the 
more recent past the book and its lyrics have come to be rocognbsed 
by scholars as a treasure-house of infonnatlon about the history of 
music in antiquity. Through the Old Testament it provides a partial 
record of the music of the Hebrew nation during the many centuries 
of its existence. Through the New Testament it gives at least a rudi¬ 
mentary acquaintance with the music of a nascent religious com¬ 
munity, the early Christiao Church, in the crucial formative years of 
its life. 

LIMITATIONS OF BlULICAL INFORMATION 
As a source for the history of Hebrew music the Bible bas certain 
limitations and presents certain problems. Being a sacred book, it 
provides only incidental witness to the range and character of Hebrew 
secular music. Being a collection of ancient literary documents, it 
gives the words of many ancient Hebrew religious lyrics—together 
with scattered references to the occasions on which they were per¬ 
formed, the instruments employed in accompaniment and even the 
names of some of the tunes used—^^but not the actual melodies to 
which the songs were sung. Since the Bible draws its materials from 
the entire range of Hebrew religious literature, and since in any such 
literature the use of the lyric form is by no means limited to the song 
proper, it is sometimes impossible to say whether a given composition 
was or was not intended to be sung. Lastly, since the documents are 
arranged according to categories—Law, Prophets, and Writings — 
and, what is more troublesome, are often either pseudonymous or 
composite or both, it is not always immediately evident to what 
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particular period of Hebrew history the songs contained in them and 
the historical information conveyed by them actually belong. Of the 
limitations mentioned, some are today being surmounted with the 
help of a growing body of information about the music of the ancient 
Orient generally, while others are yielding to a fuller understanding 
of the music of the later Synagogue. What is known about the music 
of ancient Egypt, Babylon, and Persia—their lyrics, their instruments, 
and even their melodics—has already been summarized (Chaps. V and 
VI). The music of the Synagogue ts discussed in the next chapter. As 
to the problems mentioned, these may be said to have been brought 
nearer to solution, at least in broadest outline, by the literary criticism 
which in the last century has appUed itself successively to the histori¬ 
cal, the prophetic, and the lyric elements of the Biblical record, clari- 
fying the stradlicatioD of the materials and determining the basic 
forms and categories of Hebrew poet^, The most immediately per¬ 
tinent of the critical works produced in the course of these labours, 
together with those treating the music of the Bible directly, are listed 
in the Bibliography (pp. 495-4). 


THE NOMADIC PERIOD 


Rewnstructed with the help of literary criticism and comparative 
materials, the history of Hebrew music develops in several stages, 
beginning with the earliest days of Hebrew tribal life and extending 
through the periods of the occupation of Palestine, the monarchy, the 
exile, and the post-exilic community respectively. Throughout the 
many centuries embraced in this development, music, and especially 
song, played an unportan t part both in the secular and in the religious 
life of the Hebrew people, testifying to the high order of the nation’s 
intellectual giRs and to its emotional and aesthetic sensitivity In the 
earliest known phase of their history the Hebrews were apparently 
nomads. To mterpret correctly the nature and range of their music 
in this period recourse must be had to the information supplied by 
our knowledge of primitive migratory groups. What European travel¬ 
lers in the Near East have reported about the music of the Bedouins 
pid what ^ly Islamic authors tell us about the music of the Arabs 
in the ‘period of ignorance’, is particularly helpful in this connexion ^ 
The chante which the nomadic Hebrews, like their successors, ua- 
doubtedly sang to while away the monotony of the long desert 


VS«R.F.Burton,lais, ^..,,1 - 
A. Musil, KioejrAmra {Vienna. 1907); H, St. John B. Philby, tAf 
1S3J); Bertram TTioinw^ Arabia FtUx (New York, 1932V 

Arabiw, Mark (Lofidoo. 1929), pp. 1-9, ’ ^ ^ 
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marches, the songs they once had for special occasions in the life of 
the individual and his family, were not remembered tn the days of the 
Biblical writers. But of the songs that are associated with the life of 
the tribes and reflect the nomad's bitter struggle a^nst the forces of 
nature and the claims of rival groups a few snatches have been pre¬ 
served, One of these, connected with the desert travellers’ eternal 
quest for the means of survival, is the Song of the Well; 

Spring up, O well; 

Sing ye unto it: 

The princes digged the welt. 

The nobles of the people digged it. 

By the direction of the lawgiver. 

With their staves. (Num. j«i. 17-!S*) 

Probably sung in response to the invitation of the precentor by the 
members of the clan as they approach a tribal watering-place, the 
theme and refrain of the song has its counterpart in the repertory of 
the Bedouins even today.^ 

Characteristic of the group movements of desert tribes are the sbouts 
associated with the Hebrew banner {‘The hand upon the throne [read: 
the banner] of the Lord’, &c., Exod. xvii, 16), with the Aik {‘Rise 
up, O Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered. ■.Num. x, 35-36), 
and in a later period with mdividual leaders (‘For the Lord and for 
Gideon!’, Jud. vii, 20), Such shouts are still used by Bedouin groups, 
their set tonal forms making it possible to identify the tribe to which 
the group belongs.* More distinctly lyric in character are the songs of 
vengeance and triumph preserved in the early historical books of the 
Bible. It is the thirst for blood revenge that echoes in the Song of 
Lamech; 

Hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech; 

Hearken unto my speech: 

For I have slain a man to my wounding 
And a young man to my hurt 

If Cain shaU be aveoged sevenfold, 

Truly Lantech seventy and sevenfold. (Gen. iv. 23-24.) 

It is dehveranoe from the hand of the enemy that com^ to expression 
in the tumultuous refrain and invitation of the song of triumph that 

* Musil, Op. cic., p. 9, quotes thm oumples, of which the simplest is the brief 

Spring, O water. 

Flow ui pknty. 

^ Sot MusiU Aiobia Peirata |tl 19081^ pp. 3B6 fT. 
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Miriam sang and the women of the Hebrew camp repeated at the 
shore of the Red Sea: 

Sing ye to the Lord, 

For he hath triumphed gloriously; 

The horse and his rider 

Hath he thrown into the sea. (Exod. xv. 21.) 

Other lyrics of this type from the same period of Hebrew history were 
contained in the lost ‘Book of the Wars of the Lord* mentioned in 
Num. xxi. 14, where a few lines are quoted.^ With Bedouin music in 
its strapiMt forms these remains of early Hebrew song share certain 
formal traits. They are marked by conciseness and simplicity and by 
strong accentual rhythm, implying that the tonal patterns in which 
they were rendered were brief and that the rendering was strident and 
staccato. At least in the case of Miriam's song of triumph we hear 
that the singing was accompanied by the beating of percussion instru¬ 
ments (timbrels) and by rhythmic motions of the body.* 


EARLY Palestinian period 

When in the course of the second miheiinium i,c, the Hebrew tribes 
made their way into Palestine, this was in all probability a matter of 
great consequence for the nature and development of their music. 
Here they began a new sedentary phase of their national history, 
entered upon a new agricultural form of life, and came into dose con¬ 
tact with peoples of dlRerent racial stocks and varied social and cul¬ 
tural antecedents. Their first effort was naturally to make a place for 
themselves in the new land by conquest. In the circumstances they 
naturally perpetuated some of the musical forms belonging to their 
earlier repertory, especially the war songs. A particularly brilliant song 
of triumph from the period of the conquest of Canaan is the Song of 
Deborah (Judges v) containing the fa milia r lines; 

The kings came and fought. 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 
In Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; 

They took no gain of money, 

They fought from heaven; 

The stars tn their courses fought against Sisera, 

The river KJshon swept them away, 

That ancient river, the river Kishon. 

O my soul, thou hast trodden down strength. 

(Judges V. 19-21.) 

1 For li*; P«l« inat™i in the « J, A. Bewer, Old 

* F« Bedouin analogiw see Bcnnm Thomas, op. cit,. pp. 381-4. 
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Its length and scope reveal an advance in the powers of sustained 
composition, while the statement with which the prose writer intro¬ 
duces the song su^ests that different sections of it may have been 
sung by singers of opposite sex (historicaliy Deborah and Barak: 
Judges V. 1), no doubt with the use of a large variety of tonal patterns. 
Two verses quoted from the ' Book of Yashar’ is all that remains of 
an analogous song about the battle at Gibeon in the prose narrative 
that has replaced it (Joshua x, 12-13).^ 

Echoes of the shorter, simpler lyrics celebrating the deeds of indi¬ 
vidual heroes appear in the texts dealing with the period of the Judges 
and the early monarchy—for instance, in the familiar couplet cele¬ 
brating Samson's victory over the Philistines: 

With the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps. 

With the jaw of an ass have [ slain a thousand men. 

(Judges XV. 16.) 

and in the song with which Saul was welcomed at his homecoming in 

1 Sam, xviiL 7: 

Saul hath slain his thousands 
And David his lea thousands. 

It will be noted in the Last passage that the song welcoming the 
triumphant hero was sung by the women with the accompaniment of 
the dance and the use of various instruments.^ 

To the songs of war belong also those mourning the death of the 
fallen hero, the dirges. As a literary form the dirge appears in many 
parts of the Old Testament, but the first examples are from the period 
of the early monarchy. The earliest, quoted from the * Book of Yashar’ 
(perhaps to be translated, ‘Book of Songs’), is the lament of David 
for Saul and Jonathan, beginning with the words: 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high plac« 
and containing the familiar refrain; 

How are the mighty fallen. (2 Sam. i. t9-27). 

The second is the brief lament of David over Abner found in 

2 Sam. ill, 33-34. The typical dirge, particularly in its later form, is 
marked by a peculiar ‘limping rhythm’, which must have been re¬ 
flected also in the melodic phrases to which such songs were sung.’ 
Originally the singers were probably (he battle companions of the 

^ Fot a. relaled taunt song* perhapa from the poiod of the early sm 

Ntmi, kxL 27-30. 

* cr. sv. 20 imd iudg« sti. M, wherrOnTy percussiaft iit^tniwntsareincntiDDcd. 

■ Sec p. 295. 
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deceased, the women accompanyin g the singing by sounds of wailing 
and weeping {2 Sam. i. 24), but 2 Chron. xajcv, 25 suggests that in later 
times lyrics lamenting the death of kings were performed publicly by 
male and female singers. 

With thdr entry into Canaan the Hebrews undoubtedly added to 
their musical repertory the songs normally associated with the labours 
and joys of agricultural life. Ho w large was the variety of such songs 
in the ancient Orient we leam from a cuneiform text giving an inven¬ 
tory of the titles (or first lines) of songs, listing them under various 
headings, including the songs of the workman, of the shepherd, songs 
of love, of youth, &c., and specifying the instrument to which they 
were sung, in the manner of the Siblical Psalter.^ Presumably the 
Babylonian lyrics were not fundamentally different from the songs of 
the shepherd and of the thresher, the texts of which arc recorded in 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions. Those that the Hebrews sang once they 
had settled in Palestine were probably analogous to both. The joyous 
celebration of the harvest in field and vineyard was proverbial for the 
later writers of Hebrew religious literature (Isa. ix. 3; Jer, xxv. 30; 
Ps. iv, 7, exxvi. 6), and of sufficient importance for Isaiah in one of 
his oracles against Moab to say: 

And gladness is taken away. 

And joy out of die plentiful field; 

And in the vineyards there shall be no singing. 

Neither shall there be shouting: 

The treaders shall tread out no wine in their presses; 

I have made their vintage shoutieg to cease. (Isa. xvi. 10.) 

But the songs of the Hebrew vintner and of those treading the grapes 
have long since disappeared, unless Isaiah has quoted or parodied a 
harvest song in the familiar parable beginning wi th the words \ 

Now will I sing to my well-beloved 
A song of my beloved touching his vineyard. 

My well-belovcd hath a vineyard 
In a very fruitful hUl. (Isa. v. ],) 

The shouts of those who trod the grapes (Jer. xxv. 30) may well have 
been single words repeated ad injimtum with the use of a simple 
melodic phrase, like the ifSdandelli liadmdot still used by the Arabs 
of Palestine.* 


’ E. Ebdiag, KellteWatxif wu jUaur nligidstj, /nAnft,, i (Ldozi- foiflv „„ its 
pp. 267-276; rf. S, Ltoifd™. ‘Babylonian and Hebrew Miiiod 
Jtpyut Asiatic Soeitty, 1 (1921), pp. 16^91; and Chap, V, p. 239. 

■ G. Dalman, PoMiiiim<chcr Diwm (Leipxigt Wl), p. 2S. 
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In Palestine the Hebrew tribes found also well-established shrines 
sacred to diverse Canaanite and Egyptian deities. How extensive was 
the use of music and particularly of song in such temples and how 
varied the repertory we leam from the hymns inscribed on the walls 
of Egyptian sanctuaries and from the lyric prayers^ the litur^eS:, 
liLajiies^ processionals^ offertories, hymns^^ and penitential psalms pre¬ 
served in the cuneiform texts of Babylonia. Very shortly after their 
entry into the land the Hebrews also created for Ibemselves local 
shnnes—for iDStancej at Shechem and Shiloh. It had long seemed 
probable that the practices of contemporary oriental cults gave a 
strong impetus to the development and use of the religious lyric 
among the Hebrews in Palestine. The suggestion was verified by 
the discovery at Ras Shamra in Syria of a body of epic texts 
reflecting a form of religious belief and observance allied to the 
Canaanite worship of Baal.^ The poems, including at least one hymn* 
are closely related to the Psalms of the Old Testament in vocabulary, 
phrases and even thought patterns, a relationship illustrated by the 
analogy between the Ugaridc 

Behold thy enemies, O Baal ■ 

Behold thy enemies thou shalt smite. 

Behold thou shall destroy thy foes. 

and Psalm xcii. 9: 

For, lo, thine enemies, O Lord, 

For, lo, thine enemies shall perish; 

All the workers of iniquity shall be scattered * 

The fact that such analogies appear in lyrics of quite different periods^ 
the earliest of the extant Hebrew Psalms being a good deal later in 
date—mates the inference confirmed by them the more significant. 

Upon their entry into Palestine the Hebrew tribes probably came 
to know and use also a larger variety of musical instruments, their 
types being essentially those portrayed in the art of Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia. The passage in Gen. iv. 21 speaking of Juba] as the father of 
those who 'handle the harp (kinnSf) and the pipe (*ugabh)\ is amoug 
die earliest to men don such instruments and, what is more important^ 
suggests the appearance of famllJes or guilds of professional musicians 
^ong the Hebrews at this dme.* 

* Scf in J. Obenrumn. Ugaritie Myihotiigy CNw Mavoi, 194S). 

Ujianlk lexl w Syria, xvi (Pa^ 1935). p. 32; the translalkKn h Owl of 
J. H. Patton, in Canoamfe Parallffh in ike Baak af Fsalmj (Balinttore, 1944). p. 29. 
wh^c s detailed compariscHi of the two bodiH of maicrial is mde. 

H. Gunkcl. Qefttiis (3rd ed. GtMungen. J9I0) ad loc.^ and others nssociaie the 
w\ih the nomadio ptax of early Hcbiw histofy, 
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MONARCHIC BERIOD 

With the period of the monarchy* that is, from the beginning of the 
first miUeimiuin b.C,, the Hebrew nation takes its place among the 
established peoples of the ancient Near East, the general pattern of 
its life for upward of three centuries being approximately that of the 
many lesser states lying between the great empires of Egypt and 
Assyria. As the foci of its national life the court, the Temple, and the 
large urban oommumlles of the land are henceforth of outstanding 
importance. Trade, the crafts, and the fine arts thrive, historical litera¬ 
ture begins and music can scarcely have lagged far behind, though our 
knowledge of its development remains very defective. 

At the court, music played a well-defined and familiar role. Already 
in the days of Saul we find the young David serving as musician to the 
king, playing ‘with bis hand' and soothing the ruler’s violent temper 
(1 Sam. xix. 9).^ Tradition has it that he not only performed and com¬ 
posed music—the entire Psalter being subsequently credited to him— 
but that he also invented musical instruments (Amos vi. 5). What we 
read in the Bible about instrumental music at the Hebrew court, and 
what we Icam incidentally about the vocai music performed there by 
male and female singers (cf. I Kings x. 12; Amos viii. 3, reading 
‘songstresses’ for ‘ songs’, and for the later period Sirach k. 4), serves 
only to reflect the palace usage of the Orient as a whole. That this 
usage should have spread from the court to the houses of the weal thy, 
so that Amos (vi. ]-5> could speak of those ‘ that are at ease in Zion ’ 
singing ‘idle songs to the sound of the viol' (nebhei, ‘instrument’, 
probably a harp) is but natural. 

Special events in the life of the court required and produced special 
music. The accession of a new monarch was celebrated with cere¬ 
monies involving the blowing of trumpets and the shouting of formulas 
of acclamation (I Kings i, 34). The analogy of the enthronement ritual 
found in Babylonian texts suggests that songs were sung by the rcjoic- 
ing populace and by choirs of professional singers at the occasion,* 
The Biblical Psalter contains a whole category of lyrics, the ‘royal 
psalms' so-cailed, that scholars have associated directly or indirectly 
with events in the life of the court, with the enthronement of the king 

^ On irnflic in the life of orieciLil monaidiy gfaendly see B. Meksnei, Babyloit/tn 
bud AfSfrSen. i (Hd4elbeig. 15*20. p, 331 and H, Frantfori, Kingship and the Codi 
(Chicago, 1948), pp. 79-SS. On the ma^ka] and curative power of musk in the Biblical 
sfriKTT *ee H. Grosnianii, Muiik and htiaihliairurnenle int Allen Tesiamenl rel^hns- 
geschichitifhe Versuehe and V^arhelten ii, 1 (OiCKti, I M3), pp. 5-19, 

* Convenienlly aeceasible in H. Giessmann, Atiottentaiiiehe Texte and Silder zum 
alien Tesiameni {2nd od., Berlin, 1926), pp. 29S-303. 
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or the anniversary of this event {Ps. xxi, Ixiii, cxj, with the marriage 
of the king (Ps, ^Iv), with his departure for and victorious return 
from war (Ps, xviii, xx, cUv. 1-11), and with his consecration (Ps. d). 
So noteworthy were the singers of the Hebrew court that Sennacherib 
specifically mentions their removal to Nineveh in recording the booty 
taken from King Hezekiah.^ 

MUSIC IN THE TEMPLE 

Alongside the court, the Temple was all-important in the mon¬ 
archic period as a centre of Hebrew music. Familiar in this connexion 
are the stories of how David brought the Ark to Jerusalem with 
dancing, with shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet (2 Sam. 
VI. m-15), and how Solomon dedicated the sanctuary in which it was 
housed (1 Kings viii and 2 Chron. v, 11-14). The music of the Temple 
ceremonial was undoubtedly not as elaborate in Solomonic times as 
the Chronicler later imagined, but it probably followed the general 
lines he develops, and was associated with both the regular morning 
and evening sacrifice and with the important festivals of the religious 
from the blowing of trumpets (Num. x. 1-10, cf. Ps. 
xcviii. b) it consisted largely of the singing of religious lyrics and the 
accompaniment of them with stringed instrumen ts (cf. the protest of 
Amos V, 23). As in the later period the musical part of the service 
probably followed the performance of the sacrifices,* 

Literary criticism having shown that most of the Psalter belongs to 
a later period, individual psahns can no longer be used with absolute 
confidence as sources for the knowledge of temple music in the 
monarchic period. But types of lyrics tend to perpetuate themselves, 
and recent typological studies of the Psalms make it possible at least 
to say what khu^ of lyrics were sung in the Solomonic Temple, and 
With what occasions they can legitimately be associated.* 

^ Biblical psalms connected with public rather than private devotions 
give evidence of the continuous existence in later of three im¬ 
portant types, namely, songs of praise (e.g. Ps. cx]v, cxlvii, cxlviii. cl), 
songs of petition {e.g. Ps. xliv, Ixxiv, Ixxix, Ixxx, Ixxxiu) and songs of 
thanksgiving (e.g. Ps. xxx, kvi, cxvi, cxviii, cxxxviii). These types the 
music of the Solomonic sanctuary can scarcely have lacked. Those 
of the first type are properly hymns celebrating the majesty of the 
deity, for instance, as the Lord of creation, have at least pardal 

* Ct 0, Dp LiickenbiU, Armatr a/ Stnnack^b 1924), p, 34, 

O. in gciMral W* O. E. Ocst€rJay^ fn AncUm Israel (New Yofic, 1937), 

“4 ®™zin^crt HebrSiscke (3rd cd.* 1927), pp. 245-52, 

Sec cspedolly H, Cunkcl, Einleftung in die Fiaimen fGattinggti^ 1933), 
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analogies in the temple lyrics of the ancient Orient geneially, and 
associate themselves naturally with the performance of the regular 
cult acts.^ The penitentia] psalms of petition, to which there are 
counterparts at present only in Babylonia, seem particularly adapted 
to the ritual of stated or especially instituted fast days of national 
calamity and repentance. The songs of thanksgiving have been con¬ 
nected with the performance of the thankoffering (cf. Jcr. xxxiij. 11) 
and thus with the annual observance of one of the great Hebrew 
festivals, the Feast of Tabernacles, at which such offeridgs were 
commonly made. 

Still other classes of the Biblical psalms give indications of their 
one-time use. The royal psalms, sung at occasions when special hon¬ 
our was done to the king, have already been mentioned. To these 
may be added a well-defined category of processional psalms (e.g, 
Ps, jctiv, xlviii, btxxvii, xcv, c), also connected no doubt with festival 
usage. Still other songs (especially Ps, xlvii, xciii, xcvl-xcix) are be¬ 
lieved to be associated with a festival supposed to have been cele¬ 
brated annually at Jerusalem in the period of the First Temple, 
namely, that of the enthronement of the Lord upon his holy hill.* 

In the period under discussion here the lyrics used in the Temple 
were probably sung largely by the priests themselves. Some may have 
had instrumental interludes, if that is what the enigmatic *Selah' 
frequently found in the text of the Biblical psalms (cf., for example, 
Ps. iii. 2, 4, 8) really means, as the Greek translation diapsabna sug¬ 
gests. In others the congregation may have participated, but this was 
probably limited at first to the singing of a simple Amen or a Halle¬ 
lujah, there being a goodly number of psalms beginning or ending 
with the latter formula (Ps. civ-cvt, cxi-cxiii, cxv-cxvii, exxv, 
cxlvi<I), Songs connected with religious pilgrimage (c.g. Ps, Ixxxiv, 
exxii) were naturally sung by the pilgrim bands, but at least one pro¬ 
cessional psalm (Ps, xxlv) seems to have been rendered antiphonally. 
The ritual enacted with the use of this lyric involves the presence of 
a choir outside the Temple seeking entrance to the sacred precincts 
and being required by another to identify the object of its faith before 
being admitted. Twice repeated, the familiar exchange between the 
two groups runs as follows: 

/ Choir. Lift up your heads O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; 

And the King of ^ory shall come in. 

I See S. Laflgdon, Sumerian end BabyhnSan Fsabns (New Ygrir, 1909), and H. 
Zimntem, Hymrxrs iuid Gtbcii (Leifnip, 1905 ). 

^ Soc particularly S. Mowinckcl, Fsaimensmdkn //(Chrisliania, 1922), 
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// Ch6ir\ Who U this King of ^ory? 

/ Choifi The Lord of Hosts, 

He is the King of glory, (Ps, xxiv, 9-l0>) 

So weD established is the relation of Temple worship and music 
that the psalmists naturaliy assodate the act of coming into the 
divine presence with that of 'maJeing a joyful noise to him [the Lord] 
with psalms* (Ps. xcv. 2) and of sin^ng ‘praises unto Him with the 
timbrel {toph^ and harp {kirndt)^ (Ps. cxlbt. 3). 

THE PROPHETS AND MUSIC 

Prophecy and the prophetic movement throw interesting sidelights 
on the association of religion and music in the period of the early 
Hebrew monarchy. Originally, it would seem, instrumental music was 
used to further prophetic inspiration and ecstasy. The prophets of 
whom Samuel spoke to David when telling him where to find his 
father*5 asses are described as having *a psaltery {nebhel) and a 
tabret {ioph), and a pipe {bolU), and a harp {kim6r)^ before them ’ 
(] Sam. X. 5). Similarly Elisha, on being required to give an oracle to 
Jehoshaphat, demands of the king a minstrel, and wc hear that when 
the minstrel played ‘the hand of the Lord came upon Elisha and he 
prophesied* (2 Kings iii. IS). In the later period the relation between 
prophecy and music changes, Of the prophets whose oracles are re¬ 
corded in the Bible none is known to have used instrumental music 
for inspirational purposes, and some like Amos reacted violently 
against even the use of song in the Temple (Amos v. 23), Yet many 
of the greatest among them used lyric forms in their pronouncements. 
This was not because the words were to be sung but because the forms 
were congenial to the thought to be conveyed. 

Prophetic poems that can only be regarded as psalms and are some¬ 
times explicitly described as such are to be found, for example, in 
Isa, xii. 1-3, 4-fi; xxv. 1-5; xxvj. 1-6; xxvU. 2-11; xlviii. 20-21; Iii. 
7-10; Mic. til. 8-10, 14-17, lB-20; Nah. I 2-10 (acrostic). Hymns 
in praise of the deity appear, e.g. in Isa. xlii. 10-13; xliv. 23; one and 
the same pilgrimage lyric can be read in both Isa. ii, 2-4 and Mic, iv. 
1-3, and a penitential psalm in Jer. xiv. 19-22. For those who in later 
times collected and codified the prophetic writings, the association of 
prophecy and the religious lyric was apparently so close that they 
incorporated in the prophetic books still other, later psalms, for 
example, those found in Hab, iii; Jonah ii. 3-10, and Isa. Ixiii. 7-14, 
Another type of lyric that appears frequently in prophetic writings 
is the dirge or lamentation. Examples are to be found everywhere, 
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for instance^ in Amos v. 2-3; Isa. xiv. ^21; Mic, h S-16; Jcr^ viii, 
iS-ix. 3; and of the later period in Isa. Ivii. 1-6; Ezek. 1-14+ Of 
the Book of Lamenia lions in the fiiblica] canon at least chapters two 
and four are dirges belonging to the period under discussion. The 
lyric form has in these instances undergone a literary development, 
for the verses are so arranged as to form an alphabetic acrostic. For 
our knowledge of the contemporary religious lyric of the Hebrews the 
study of its echo in prophecy is of the utmost importance^ providing 
a check on the inferences drawn from the Psalter. 

SECULAR MUSIC 

What we know about the secular music of the urban and rural 
coinmunities of Palestine at this time is pitifully meagre. No doubt 
it was analogous in type to that in use elsewhere and continued the 
patterns of the previous period though on a richer scale. Amos’s 
allusion to the association of feasts and song has already been men¬ 
tioned (Amos viii. 10). Isaiah says of the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
that ‘the harp {kitmdr) and the lute {nebhet) and the tabaret (toph) 
and the pipe and wine are in their feasts, but they regard not 
the work of the Lord’ {Isa. v. ] 1-12). He counsels Tyre to follow the 
example of the harlot, and to "take an harp (kinndr), go about the 
dtyt +, + make sweet melody, sing many songs’ ^sa. jutui, 16)- Songs of 
the bridegroom and the bride arc mentioned repeatedlyi for instance 
in Jer. vii^ 34^ Funerarls had their own proper type of music. As in 
the Onent generally^ professional mourners, particularly women, ex¬ 
pressed in walling and in songs of lament the emotions of the bereaved 
(e.g. Amos 16 and Jcr. ix. 17-18, the latter apparently parodying 
a song of lameotation)+ For a]] else, evidence is wanting save where 
it can be conjectured that the prophets have on occasion parodied 
secular songs, as in Isa. xxi. 11-12 and xxii. 13. 

LYRICAL METRES 

From the character and form of the lyric material preserved in the 
Hebrew Bible as a whole it is possible to draw limited inferences about 
the nature of the music used to accompany it, Hebrew poetry through- 
out its earliest history is accentual. Its form is determined not by the 
number of the syllables or the quantity of the vowels in a given 
structural unit, but by the number of accented words the unit con¬ 
tains. As for the basic structural unlt^ this may be regarded either as a 
couplet of two lines or as a sin^e poetic line divided into two halves 
by a iveak or a strong ca^ura. The number of accents to the half- 
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couplet or hair -line varies from two to four, with three the most 
common. Normally the number of accents or beats is the same in 
both halves of a couplet or line, the exception being the so-called 
qin&h ‘metre’ used in dirges, where a combination of three and two 
beats is commonly used, giving the structural unit its typical ‘limping’ 
or elegiac character. Halves of structural units commonly correspond 
to each other also ini sense, exhibiting what is known as ‘ parallelism 
of members’, a parallelism that may be synonymous, antithetical or 
progressive (step-parallelism). The accentual pattern (3:3) of a single 
structural unit whose halves exhibit synonymous parallelism may be 
illustrated by the passage: 

O c6me, let us sing unto the L6rd: 

Let us make a joyful noise to the r6ck of our salvation 

(Ps. xov. L) 

Most lyrics are made up of an unspecified number of such units, but 
whether groups of these units may be said to form strophes is not 
clear save in the case of the more stylized acrostic compositions.’^ 

Using the information collected by those who have studied Oriental 
and particularly Oriental Jewish music in its later phases, it is possible 
to conjecture how lyrics constructed in this fashion were actually per¬ 
formed, The basic elements were apparently not the single note and 
the melodic phrase but a number of short patterns or motives each 
developing a musical interval. More than one pattern was required 
to sing a single line or couplet of a song, and all patterns must have 
been subject to variation to allow for the changing number of un¬ 
stressed syllables in each structural unit. In successive lines or couplets 
the patterns could be repeated or changed, depending upon estab¬ 
lished usage, changes in the subject matter of the lyric, and the extent 
of the singer’s repertory.* 

INSTRUMENTS 

At least in Bibhca! limes Hebrew song was normally accompanied 
by instrumental music (1 Kings x. 12; 1 Chron. xvi. 42 et al). Of the 
instruments themselves not a single example has as yet come to light, 
and from the pre-Hellenistic period no native representation of a 
Palestinian instrument survives* For our knowledge of the types used 
we arc therefore thrown back largely upon the names applied to them 

^ For ttie stn«2tiin: of Hebrew poetry see, for cjutmpte, S. E, Driver, An infrcvhiCiinn 
in lAf UitrsttiK effhe CM Testuff^ni Qnd New York, 1911), pp. J56-7. 

■ Cf. on this subject Curt S^hs^ Thn ilwe Mm(c in the Ainrknf M^prtfCNew York, 
1943K pp, 71-S02- 

* Asiatics bwins instiuments of ibc type probably in use in PakslEnc are portrayed 
in tbe ait of the aucient Orkutn See, Jbr emmpip, Mcissoer, op» ctL* p. 332. 
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in the Bible, upon the rendering of these names in the ancient versions 
of the Biblical text, and upon probable analogies in the literature and 
on the monuments of oontemporary Oriental cultures. That there 
should be a measure of uncertainty about the identity of some of 
them is quite intelligible under the circutnstances. In genera! it can 
be said that the three basic types of instruments, string, wind, and 
percussion, were each represented by one or more examples. Among 
the stringed instruments the kirmdr, a lyre of the kind known to the 
Greeks as the kitfmra, and the nebhet, probably a harp with as many 
as ten strings, were the oldest and most important. fThe fact that the 
latter was commonly rendered ‘psaltery’ in the ancient versions has 
led to the confusing translation of the Hebrew nebke! and kinnSf by 
‘psaltery and harp’ in the King James Version, for example, in 
Ps. cl. 3). Except for the shdphar, a ram’s or goat’s horn, and the 
iiS?6?erahy a metal trumpet, both of which were blown rather than 
played and that apparently only on special occasions, the important 
wind instrument is the fidUl, probably a double oboe. Less frequently 
mentioned is the 'ugabh^ apparently a vertical flute or pipe used mainly 
in connexion with secular music. Percussion instruments include the 
tdph^ a tambourine or hand-drum, the fel^elim or md^iUaytm, that is 
cymbals, and the m&na’dn'ffli, probably a sistrum,’ 

AFTER THE CAPTIVITY 

The destruction of the Temple and downfall of the Jewish state in 
the sixth centuty B.c. marks a significant break in certain aspects at 
least of the life of the Hebrew people. We cannot follow the exiles 
themselves into Mesopotamia or reconstruct with any measure of 
assurance that part of their life that would be of importance in the 
present context. A gifted singer of the later period has described the 
effect of the exile upon the musical life of the people in the immortal 
words: 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 

Yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon ihe willows in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song; 

And they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying. 

Sing us one of the songj of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

(Ps. cxxxvit. 1^.) 

^ See in gciieral MUtery of MimVa/ Snstnanfnts (New Yorfc. IMO), 

pp. 105-27; S. B, Fimaiflser, ’Miuical Instninienis in the Old Testamenr, Hebrtw 
Union Colltge Annuat, tii {Ciacinuali. I92fi), pp. 21-76; Mw Wegm*. Die Musik- 
i/tfirumertie tiej alien OHents (MQiutcr, ]950>, pp. 38-44. 
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With the return of some of the exiles to Palestine in the Persimi 
period, the corporate life of the Jewish community was resumed^ 
albeit on a greatly reduced scale. The royal court, once the centre of 
so much of the nation's cultural lifct was no more. Jerusalem, in¬ 
habited by but a small handful of folk, no longer boasted its urban 
luxury. Economic and political difficulties beset the community on 
every hand. Yet in Jerusalem a modest successor to the Temple of 
Solomon was erected, and with the High Priest assuming administra¬ 
tive responsibility for the direction of the community the Temple and 
the Law became the foci of Jewish religion and corporate life. It is 
natural, therefore, that the worship at the Temple and the effort of 
the individual to live in accordance with the demands of the Law 
serve as the occasion for the best known of the later developments in 
the history of Biblical and Jewish music. For the knowledge of these 
developments the work of the Chronicler and the Psalter are the 
outstanding sources. 

Using the Chronicler's historical narrative as a source of informa¬ 
tion for conditions in his own day, it would appear that in the fourth 
century music played an even greater part m the worship at the 
Temple than in the earlier period. The vocal and the instrumental 
music at the shrine w^as now performed by families or guilds of pro¬ 
fessional musicians who associated themselves by descent with Heman, 
Asaph, and Jeduthun (and Korah), and thus ultimately with Levi, and 
claimed that they had been commissioned by none other than David 
(1 Chron. vj. 16-32' 16-24; xvi. 41-42; 2 Chron. xx. 19). One of 

the Chronicler's sources gives their number as 4,000 (1 Chron. xxiUk 3J, 
while another divides them into tw^elve courses of twenty-four persons 
each (1 Chron. xxv), the courses presumably taking turns at the ser¬ 
vices.^ That they were under the direction of a * chief musician', as 
the traditional translation of the titles of certain P^lms (e.g. Ps. iv; 
see also the LXX of 1 Chron. xv. 22) would suggest, is extremely 
doubtful.* About the ^psalteries (fiibhallm), harps (ki/inardth) and 
cymbals that are commonly mentioned in Chronicles 

as the instruments accompanying their songs (c.g. 1 Chron. xv. 16), 
it is recalled in Mtshnaic times that they were used in large numbers, 
but they can scarcely be said to have formed an 'orchestra'.* 

Undoubtedly vocal and instrumental music had by this time been 
given a fixed place in the order of worship, but the descriptions of 

^ For the point oP ykw and the sources of the ChronieWs work cC especially A. C 
Welch* TSr o/tfK tTAroptfc/ir, Scbwekh Lcctur-cS for 1^38 (London. 

■ Cf, W, O. E. Oeslerlty, >( frtik Apffrtfath rs lAf Fm/™ (Kew York^ 1937), pp. 76-78. 

^ Cf. Mhhmih, 'Andshlft ii. 3, 5; Sukkah v. 4. 
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sendees to be found m 2 Chroti. xm, 20-30 aud Sirach i. 11-21 
indicate only that the musical part followed the sacrificial, a fact 
which the fuller Mishnak description be^s out (Tainid v. 6).^ Once 
the place of music iu the order of worship had been established, the 
development of musical propria for the daily and the festival services 
was inevitable. The Psalter itself reflects the beginning of this develop' 
ment, the titles of Ps. xcii and xxx indicating that they were used on 
the Sabbath and at the Feast of the Dedication of the Temple respec¬ 
tively. Titles in the Greek Psalter associate still other Psalms each 
with a day of the week,* Mishnaic and Talmudk traditions embody¬ 
ing the recollections of men who had participated in the worship at 
the Second Temple and inferences drawn from the study of the litur^ 
of the Synagogue suggest a much fuller development of lyric propria 
than these scattered references demonstrate * That other prose ele¬ 
ments of Scripture found a place even in the worship of the Temple 
and that eventually they were rendered in musical form, seems en¬ 
tirely likely,* As for the psalms, the congregation probably partici¬ 
pated by joining in refrains such as ‘ For his mercy endureth for cvot’ 
(Jcr. xxxiii. 11; 2 Chron. vii. 3; Ps. cjtviii, cjtxxvi), and in do^tologies 
such as those now appended to the several ‘books’ of the Psalter 
(Ps, xli. 13, Ixxii. 18-19, Ixxxix. 52, evi, 48; see 1 Chron. xvi. 36).* 

The establishment of the musicians’ guilds was of great importance 
not only for the rendering but also for the composition of Jewish 
music, the post-exilic period being that in which the largest propor¬ 
tion of the lyrics contained in the Biblical Psalter was produced. 
Various collections of psalms seem to have sprung up at this time, 
each representing the repertoire of a different guild. These were 
eventually merged to produce the Biblical Psalter, leaving only the 

I Sec further A- Z. TdelsohUp Jewish Music (New York, 1929), pp- 

* 111 the order of their Hebrew piimbenoK PiLxxrviii aikd xcii aic assigned \n the LXX 
to the Sabbalh, md Pa- luciv, xlviii^ jtdVp xdii^ and xdi lo the GfSt, second, fourth, suid 
sixth day^ of the The full list for the entire week begiiuikig mth the first day ^ 
giw] in, ihr Mhhisah (Tamid vii 4) as follows: Pt khv, xWiii, ixxJtii, xcLv, \%xxl^ Jtciii- 

^i- I, ^ - 

■ for esumplcp ihe various Misbnak tmutates of the Seder Mo cd, the 
cajionkfll tractote Sopherim of the Tnitniidf and for the lejular and fe^vaJ 

of the Syna^^uc 1+ Elbosen, jMiseke Coftes^fiemt in 
Entwickliiitg 190). Among the lyrks associated with fcslivnl usatge, the Halkl 

(Pt, cuii-cxviii) was perhaps the hist to be used Tegularly^ Cf. the allusion to its use in 
the home at Passover in Mark xiv. 26. The evidence is cDuvunenlly summarized hy 
Ocsterky, op. dt, pp- 133M5. 

* See parilcularly H, St. ), Thackeray^ The Sepiuaginf md Jewish Schwcich 

Lectures of 1920(2nd ed., London^ 1923) and F, L. ODhen initie Eneyci^peida^y^ 

Cajiullaliou- 

" For differences of usa^ in ihe responsive reoderiAg of the Haflel (Ps. cxiii-cxviu) see 
Mishmh, Sopi v, 4, 
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divisions of the book and the titles ^ A Psalm of David \ ^ A Psalm of 
Korah', Scc.^ to testify to their existence.^ 

The titles of the Biblical Psalms yield yet further information about 
the music of the post'-exilic Temple, though many of the expressions 
used in them are still quite obscure. Some of the titles appear to 
indicate what the song was used for: namely^ for pilgrimage (e.g* 
Ps. exx ff., A-V.: ^ Song of Degrees^), for mstruction (?) (e^g. Ps. xxxii, 
A.V. *Maschi]?), for atonement (?) (c.g, Ps. xvi, A.V*: 'Micbtam') 
and for sickness (?) (e.g. Ps. v, A.V*: *iipon Nehiioth^)- Others sug¬ 
gest that the lyric was to be accompanied by one or more stringed 
instruments! so the expression binigtndtk (e.g. Ps. iv* A,V,: *on 
Neginoth^) and the woxdfnizmSr (e.g, Ps. iii, which, being translated 
psalmos in the Septuagint! has given rise to the name ^Psalm ’ applied 
to the lyrics of the Psalter generally). Still others give the names of the 
^tunes* to which the lyrics were sung, as, for instance, ^The Hind of 
the Morning' (Ps, xxii, A.V.: Aijeleih Sfmhar)^ VLilics^ (Ps. xlv, 
A.V,: 'Shoshannim'), *The Dove of the Distant Terebinths (?)^ 
(Ps. Ivij A.V*: 'Jonath-elera-rechokim*), and ^Destroy not' (Ps. Ivii, 

A.V*: ^Al-taschithV 

Among the lyrics produced in the post-exilic period and included 
in the Biblical Psalter are many that answer to the religious needs of 
the individual rather than the congre^tion (e.g. Ps, xvi, xxiii, xxiv, 
xlii-xliii, exvi). Appealing to God for succour from affliction and 
from the mahee of the wicked 'enemy's, these psalms express the 
individual's abiding faith in God and in the moral order and indicate 
how deeply the prophetic spirit and the ^eal for the Law had entered 
into the religious life of the common people. In the present context 
they are important because they show the religious lyric in transition 
from the sacrificial cult and its personnel to the private devotions of 
individuals and smaller groups, paving the way for important later 
developments. 

Wfaal we know about the secular music of the Jewish community 
in the post-exilic period is at once more limited and more precise than 
in the preceding period. It is said that the returning cxilfs brought 
back household singers with them, both male and female (Ezra ii. 65; 
Neh* vii. 67), and of the servi<^s of such persons at festive occasions 
evidence is naturally not wanting in the later period (Sirach xxxii, 
xlix. 1)* Allusions to the songs of workers, such as the ploughman 

^ Ofi thh See, for cnampICp Oesterk^f^ op. cit^ pp. 5fr-67. 

^ See, in gsnenii and oa the obacuro not tRated here, OesfeHey. Op. ciL^ 

pp. 7V113* 
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(Sirach nxxviiL 25,5 mg*) and the builder (Job iwviii. 6-7), appear on 
occasion, but suggestions about the nature of any of these songs are 
lacking, in large measure because later prophecy and the apocalyptic 
that followed it abandoned increasingly the use of genre-forms taken 
from contemporary folk-song. At the same time the Bible suppHes 
us with one whole book that is nothing more or less than a collection 
of secular lyrics, namely, the Song of Songs. Admitted to the canon 
on the strength of an allegorical interpretation of its material, it is 
in fact a compilation of love lyrics of the third century B.c,, compar¬ 
able in their passionate character and their flowery language to the 
love songs of ancient Egypt and contemporary Arabia ^ 

GRAECO-ROMAN PERIOD 

In the Greek period, after the conquest of Alexander, new influences 
made themselves felt in Palestine. 'The Jews become familiar for the 
first time with the music of the Greek world and with the instruments 
in use in that area. Instructive in this connexion are the lists of instru¬ 
ments associated by Daniel with the performance of pagan acts of 
worship (iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). They not only provide new names for in¬ 
struments of Oriental origin but list in addition at least three that 
are Greek, the gif/iDv-dj (Greek kitharis, a lyre), iht pgsanjerm (Greek 
psaUerion, a harp [?)), and the sHwp^rtydh (Greek symphama: possibly 
a bagpipe). Josephus reports that Herod the Great, in instituting 
quinquennial games in honour of Augustus, caused Greek choral 
singers (Viymdici) to enter the competition (Antiques xv. 8, 
1 = § 270), following the example of the HeUenized monarchs and 
cities of the Orient generally.* 

Yet the impact of these foreign instruments and modes upon Jewish 
music was anything but profound, at least in Palestine. Josephus him¬ 
self describes the hostility with which Herod’s innovations were re¬ 
ceived, and Talmud and Midrash echo the opposition to Greek song, 
which intensified itself after the destruction of the Second Temple, 
when all instrumental music even for religious purposes was pro¬ 
hibited by the sages as a sign of national mourning.* More important 
in this connexion is the reverence in which the writers of the Biblical 
lyrics were held (Sirach xliv. 5) and the fact that during the Greek and 

^ On the Sons of see, for usjnple, M. Jastcow^ TV Sottg of (Philft* 
ddphia. iS^IDi and such general enmpends os that of K. H. Pfdflcr,o^;s. cit.., pp. 708-16. 

* Rcfri^esentaUQJis ofieivish Snstmincnts of Lhe Rcmnn period appear on Jewish coins' 

See, tor cjuimpic^ G. F, HiSl, ^UUk Afus^um: Cotal&gue of the Greek FalestiM 

(London* 1914), pb. Joiephiis' rcnuirti on Jewish imiskal instrumeni^ tm giveti 

fuK coDsklcfation in thn mkk hy Fmesineier cited on p. 296, n. L 

* See IdfitiOhiit op. eit., pp. 92-93i hui cf. Chap. VKl, p. 315. 
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the Roman periods of Jewish history the production of religious lyrics 
continued^ the vein being largely that of the older compositions. 
Examples of these later lyrics are to be found scattered about in the 
prophetic books of the canon* into which they were intro- 

ducted by zealous editors* and in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 
e.g. Sirach 51, Judith 16, Tobit 13, The Song of the Three Children 
in the supplements to the Greek Daniel, and the Prayer of Manass^^ 
written by a Greek Jew and preser\^ed among the Canticles that were 
added to the Greek Psalter in later limes.^ More important than any 
of these h the coUection of Psalms produced in the middle of the 
first century b.c. and known as the Psalms of Solomon* In them 
the fervour of the post-exilic psalmists lives on, applying itself to the 
comfort and inspiration of pious folk who saw in the more seculanzed 
and pro-Roman elements of the community a threat to Jewish reli¬ 
gions ideals and traditions** Recent manuscript discoveries in caves 
by the Dead Sea have provided elements of further collections of 
Psalms—Psalms of Thanksgiving—and other liturgical materials. 
They imitate the poetic writings of the Old Testament but represent 
part of the religious literature of a separate Jewish (Essene?) sect of 
the fi.rst century a.d.* From them we should eventuaUy learn more 
about the music and liturgy of Jewish groups looking toward the 
fulfilment of the eschatological hope* 

SERVICES OF THE SYNAGOGUE 

For the later history of Jewish music no one institution was of 
greater importance than the Synagogue. Whenever and wherever it 
began, it was already a regular feature of the scene both in Palestine 
and in the Dispersion in the first century of our era* By this time, ioo^ 
the basic elements of its regular services of worship, comprising 
particularly the confessional the scripture lessons, and the 

Prayer {t£phi{ldh\ had undoubtedly been fixed** How music came to 
play a part in these communEil services of worship is not entirely 
clear, though the natural presumption is that it was carried over 

* S« KeUf«p op. dLp p. *32; on the apocryphal Bamch «hI ils littirgkaJ use, 5« ihe 
interesting (a^^cstions of Thackeray, op. dL, pp. 1. 

* For the icaits of the ejttra'caoiMiical documoua see R. H, Charka, Apocrypha anA 
Fsnidfpi^apka of ihr Old Ttiiameni, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1913)* 

■ See partkularty E, L. Sukenik, MegUiotk Gt^ntkzAth, i CJerusaiem, I94S) lO HcIhw; 
A, I>upont-SoiTifncf+ Tkf S^a (Ctarorth 1952), PP^ 69-78, and H. L Gins¬ 

berg, The Hebrew University Scrolls frooi the Scctoiian Cached in Bullftin ef ihe 
Americsn Sekoots af OrUnial No* 112 (Dec. 1948), pp. 19-2J. Much of the 

material u as ycl tinpVbUibed. 

* See in general Efbo^pen, op. cil.p fiJid W* O. E. Ocslcri^ and G. H- Box, 77w 
and Warship o /iht Sytagogve (2nd ed. Londoo, 1911). 
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directly or indirectly from the worship of the Temple, Tradition has 
it that Levitcs going in groups from the Temple services to those of 
the Synagogue were the litik between the music of the two institutions 
{Sabylonian Talmud, ‘AraJdiin Hi). Scholars have suggest^ that the 
custom of groups of laymen in the several parts of Palestine to gather 
for local worship synchronously with the performance of Temple 
sacrifice may have contributed to the development.’ Of some im¬ 
portance, it would seemi is the further fact that in the post-eAilic 
period the singing of psalms had become a part of the natural self- 
expression of the devout people, whose institution the Synagogue 
was. Paul singing hymns to God at midnight in Philippi (Acts xvi, 25), 
and the Jews of Alexandria spending the night after the arrest of their 
enemy Haccus in the singing of hymns and songs of triumph (Philo, 
In Flaccum U, §§ 121-2), is a part of this larger picture. Precisely at 
what points and in what form music entered into the worship of the 
early Synagogue is quite tmeertain. The religious individualism of 
which the Synagogue was an expression undoubtedly led to the 
development of varieties of usage in this matter, particularly in 
the earnest period. Within the framework of the regular service it is the 
doxological elements and the benedictions that would have lent them¬ 
selves most readily to musical rendering, perhaps with melismatic 
embellishments.* To the essential nucleus of this type of service there 
may often have been added the singmg of stated or desired psalms, 
festival usage being known to have involved such practice, above all 
in the responsive singing of the Haliel (Ps. cxiii-cxvui).® How the 
Jewish communities of the Dispersion that used the Greek version of 
the Scriptures sang their ‘hymns and songs’, whether according to the 
old ‘tunes', supposing that they could be adapted to a translated text, 
or with the use of Greek modes, is, unfortunately, not known.* Both 
at home and abroad, the music of the early Synagogue was exclusively 
vocal, whether because of opposition to pagan custom or as a si^ 
of mourning for the destruction of the Temple. 

^ See^ Tor cumpTcM Elbcicnp op. ciL^ pp. 237-9. Tbc u to the imtitutiofi 

ImowU 03 dial oC tht trui'dmdtihStk^ described m the MlshiaK Ta'anjlb \v* 2. 

* Dc the dQTcolopcs of md Oiiirch cf- the ordcle oC E- WemeTt ^Tbe 

I>07tctagy in Syiva*oguje and Church, A Ltin^ccMiiiuical Study Mebrtw Unhtt Colkge 
Annml, jtiic (J943-6), pp. 276-351. 

* See in the Babyhnian Taimad 'AraUlhi lOd and Ta'aoith the dlf- 

fcrmcD bet¥recn the dumber of limes the HMleJ is used each year in Palestine and 
Babpylcmu iA reported. The dMeieD« and tin extent of the vsa^ aceicdt 

practice. 

* In B fAmiliar Jtatemedt Cfcmciit of Alexaddrin compam the chanting of Hebrew 

p$AlrnA m her had heard ibem to that or the Greek drinldjsg soag called Skalum {Fatda* 
gffgos ii- 4)1- Cf- ™ Werner^ op. dL, pp. 333-5f 
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As a source for our knowledge of the music of the early Christian 
Church the New Testament has its own limitations and problems. 
Far smaUer in compass than the Old and lacking anything compar¬ 
able to the Psalter, its documents are so closely associated with the 
practical purposes of the Christian missionary enterprise and so 
sharply delimited in their historical interest that they contain hut 
httle material bearing directly upon the question at issue here. Yet 
critical scholarship, applying itself to the study of the incidental in- 
formation that does emerge, and keeping in mind both the background 
out of which Christianity came and the development of hymnody and 
liturgy in the later Church, has been able to reconstruct tentatively 
at least certain of the broader outlines of the use of music in the 
Crucial formative years of the Christian movementi So far as we can 
tell the music of the early Church was almost entirely vocal^ Christian 
usage following in this particular the practice of the Synagogue,, in 
part for the same r^ons*^ 

Like that of John the Baptist who preceded him and those of others 
who followed, the movement initiated by Jesus was rooted in the 
traditional piety of the Jewish people, bringing the search for indi¬ 
vidual acceptabiUty before God to renewed expression within the 
framework of the conviction that the rehgious hopes of the Prophets, 
so intensely meaningful to the people of his day, were about to come 
to fulfilment. From the outset, therefore, both movements were 
pitched at that hi^ level of spiritual exaltation for which the use of 
lyric material and form was both natnral and traditional. Jesus^s 
predecessor John, being of priestly descent, came of circles well 
acquainted with the music of the Temple. Jesus reflected more nearly 
the piety and worship of the Synagogue, and addressed himself com¬ 
monly to the circles whose prayers for personal deliverance had been 
embodied in so many of the latest of the Biblical psalms, and who 
in the Psalter as tn the New Testament are called *the poor' (cL 
Ps. buutvi. I and Matt v* 3). It is not strange, in the circumstances, 
that echoes of the psalms appear in the sayings ascribed to him. 

Both movements tended to create circles of faithful adherents in 
whose religious life certain of the elements of Jewish observance and 
the hope of an Imminent deliverance were kept continually aUve. To 

^ On the Christiaii 0 |FpwlioEL to mitnimcnlal musk and ihe cnxptJonj lo its dbuso 
See J. Qimten, 'Muaik und Gewig in den Kulteo der heidnischsi Antike nod der 
chraUichen FimraeitV LliurgifgacklctiiUche Queiim wid for^nksotg^n 25 (Mfllastefi 
1930), pp. 8t-S3, lOJ-m. 
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what ejttent vocal musict particularly psalmody, played a part in this 
during the lifetime of the two founders is quite unknown, save for the 
incidental mention of the use of the Hallel csiii-^xviii) by Jesus 
and His disciples at Passover (Mark xiv. 26). From the period after 
the death of John the Baptist we possess a hymn of praise probably 
sung at one time by his disciples and later placed in the mouth of 
John’s father Zacharias in the Baptist nativity story. The hymn 
is the canticle familiar to all as the Benedicius (Luke i. 68-79), 
beginning with the words so familiar also from the language of the 
Psiter r 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; 

For he hath visited and redeemed his people,’^ 

Among the groups of disciples who in ever-increasing numbers 
perpetuated and proclaimed the faith iu Jesus, the use of psalmody 
was from the outset of no smaJl importance. The background for this 
is provided by what we hear in Acts of their constant participation 
in the worship of the Temple (e.g. Acts ii. 46; v. 12, 42) and of their 
attendance upon the services of the Synagogue (e.g. Acts vi, 9; 
ix. 2; xiii. 5, 14). When the Christian believers established themselves 
as independent groups, they frequently organized themselves after 
the Synagogue pattern (see e.g. Acts xiv. 23), and, jud^ng by the 
structure of the later services of w'orship (see Justin Martyr, Apology, 
i, 65-67) that eventually produced the proanaphora of the Mass, they 
commonly followed the outline of Synagogue observance in at least 
one part of their worship.* That psalmody played a part in Synagogue 
observance we have already seen. How important it was in the wor¬ 
ship of the Christian communities throughout the ancient world can 
be judged from the statement of Paul, addressed to the Corinthians, 
‘when ye come together, ev'ery one of you hath a psalm’ (I Cor. xiv. 
26). In large part the psalms used in the churches must have been the 
lyrics of the Biblical Psalter, for among the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment quoted in the New none occurs more frequently than the 
Psalter itself.* Yet there is good reason to believe that the exaltation 
associated with the belief in the coming deliverance, the imminent 

^ Set H,Guflkel+ 'Die Liedcf in dcr Kindhcit^gescMchle JesusbelLuka^V vae 

Fuchgentfsitit um! FrtKmUn A. von Harnack zam 70. tlarfsebracki (TQbirHaeo* 

esp. pp+ 56-5$. Tbe assumption h ibal the byrnii was compci^ m Aiarn^. 

* See io Duchainc> (u Origin and Evohtiton (5lh od.n 

Landnn., W. O. E, Oesterl^^ Tht lewiik Background of iht ChHsrian IJ^urgy 

(Oi^ordr mane receiilly C, Dugmare, Thf Influfnw of Synagogue upon 

the Divine Office (Loniion^ pp. 71-S9. 

* Set K. B. An Intfoducrlon to the OM Testament in Greek (2rtd Cambridgfft 

pp. 
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return of Christ and the gift of the Spirit, produced from the outset 
new Christian [yrics analogous to those of the Biblical Psaiter and the 
Psalms of Solomon and rendered no doubt in the same fashion. Two 
early examples translated out of the original Aramaic are sometimes 
said to be preserved in the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimhtis of the 
Nativity story of Luke (i* 46-55; it. 29-32), where they are placed in 
the mouth of the Virgin Mary and the aged Simeon respectively.^ 
Both express in traditional language the confident assurance that 
salvation has come to the distressed. The same confidence is reflected 
in the -song" of thanksgiving that the writer of the Book of Revela* 
lion has apparently translated and pnt into the mouth of those who 
have overcome 'the beast'. 

Great and marvellous are thy works. 

Lord God Almighty; 

Just and true are thy ways. 

Thou King of ^ints. 

Who shall not fear thee, (O Lord) and glorify thy name? 

For thou only art holy: 

For all nations shaQ come 
And worship before thee; 

For thy judgments are made manifesu (Rev^ xv, 3-4.)* 

A peculiar feature of Gospel record may be of importance in this 
connexion. It is the fact that many of the sayings of Jesus reported 
in the Synoptic Gospels, when turned back into the Aramaic in which 
they were spoken, give indication of possessing the accentual rhythm 
typical of Hebrew poetry.^ Some of them, particularly those of a 
Sapiential character, may have been uttered in poetic form, others, 
however, may have received their rhythmic form in the period before 
the existence of written Gospels, when they were recited tn Christian 
assemblies whether as ‘oracles* or as parts of a new Law* 

It is important even in this context to realize that the earliest places 
of specifically Christian worship were the 'house^hurches' (Phile¬ 
mon 2) as the earlier synagogues were ‘house-synagogues*.’* In this 

^ Soe thfi afdcic or Gimkel in the iwfi Harrsack previously cited. 

Hamacfc hirnselT ha$ suggested thgit Uic Masriifical was ori^inatly xsiigAod w Elisabeth, 
whkh mjghl imply that it wxs a BaptUi rather than a Chiistian lyric. See his ankle' Das 
Magnifkat dex El^bet ivehsL emigen Bemerktingen zu Lk. ]. u. Sitzar^sberit^htf d^r 
kgL prfi^. Akadfme der Wissetuckeften zu 1910 (Beritn, 1910), pp. 

* On this itad other 'songs' of ReveLatioa secC. C. Tomey, DiKUitKttis of iht 
CAimrXCNcw York. 1941), pp, 210-12. 

* See C. F. Bumey, Fo^fry c/ Oar Zwf (Oxford, 1925 )h 

* See the ChristuLit Qupel aod the carler of the two synagogues at Dura^Europos 
iTfK Excavaii&nj m DurfhEiirQpaj, ed. M. I. Rastovrzef ef oJ. Prrftmifvxry Frport V 
(New HaMcn, 1934), pp. Z3S-S5» and PrefimimFy Ffport VI (New Haven, 1936), 
pp. 332-7 and pL iit). 
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type of setting there were brought into close connexion not only the 
devotional practices of the family and the local religious com¬ 
munity but also the observances which the Church shared with 
the Synagogue and those which it had in excess of the Synagogue, 
particularly Baptism and the Eucharist. T h at psalmody had come to 
play a part in the private life of the pious Jews of the post-exilic period 
has already been indicated, and this together with the use of prayers 
and blessings in the home was not without meaning for the develop¬ 
ment both of Christian usage and of Chris tian music.^ That it played 
a part also in the baptismal and eucharistic rites at very early times 
can be seen from the collection of Paul’s letters, particularly in the 
familiar passages Col. iii. 16 and Eph. v. 19, where the Apostle en¬ 
courages the faithful in the use of'psalms, hymns and spiritual son gs\ 
The immediate context of each of these passages is full of sacramental 
allusions, the one to Baptism, the other to the Eucharist * 

Of the part that music played in the baptismal practise of the early 
Palestinian Church we have no further evidence in the New Testa¬ 
ment. For the Eucharist there may be information in Rev. v, S-i4 and 
xix. 1-7, where the Seer is describing acts of adoration in Heaven and 
seems to be paraphrasing and adapting fomis actuaUy in use in Chris¬ 
tian circles.^ The worship in Rev, xix. 1-7 turns about the use of 
Alleluia hymns in which God is praised by the assembly of the saints 
and to which there are responses of‘Alleluia^ and ‘Amen’. The first 
begins with the words: 

Alleluia! 

Salvation and glory and honour and power unto the Lord our God: 
For true and righteous are his judgments, (Rev, xix. 1.) 

The second celebrates the imminent marriage of the Lamb: 

Alleluia! 

For the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 

Let us be glad and rejoice. 

And give honour to him. 

For the marriage of the Lamb is come. 

And his wife hath made herseif ready. (Rev, xix, 6-7.) 

^ Cf. od tllSi Oeniefli AksiaiidrLi^ PatdkigagM 2,. 4, and ^ 9, 

snd Quaslsi. dtrp pp. 153-79. 

* Tbc CAlcgoria hymm and spiritual sonss odes)' are not Id be 

disdns^iubed too :ihiirply from each otW. ^Spiriiuiil' as applu^ to cxlcs may mean 
^relifious^ in conlni-dhlinction to ^secular', though it is the oplnjon of Paul that aJl 
the lyfka fRcndotied ar? ^inspinsd’. Soc, however, Vol El^ Chap. U p. 2. 

■ S« W. Bousset. Kyri&i Chri^ios Qnd ed.* Gbttinsciu 1921), p. 235, F. J. Dol^, So! 
So!udj 2nd od. (MOiutcr, 1925). p. 127, and G. B, Gray, Sacnjice tit ihe OM Tr^tarmni 
(Oxford, 1925). pp. 164-73. On IIlttfEy in Rev. see Lycetta Mowxy, 'Revelalion 4-5 and 
Early Chrisdan Lhiiriical U$a^* m lourtm! of mticat Uiiroisa^, btJ(i (1953). pp. 25-54. 
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What seems to be parodied or quoted here is a Christian Hallel sung 
in responsive form, as Ps. cxiii-cxviii were sung in Jewish usage. The 
hymn follows the traditional pattern, praising God for his dehver" 
ance, but substitutes for the association with the Passover meal that 
with the marriage supper of the Lamb, thus adapting it to a eucharis* 
tic context. With the type of eucharistic observance reflected in these 
hymns we should perhaps connect also the Trisagion (Rev, iv. 8) and 
the invocations ‘Hosannah to the God of David’ and ‘Maranatfaa’ 
that are reported in the Teaching of the TWelve Apostles (x. 6) and 
1 Cor. xvi. 22, assuming that the exclamations were rendered melJs- 
matically. 

The order of worship in Rev. v. 8-14 begins and ends with acts of 
prostration by the Elders, and includes * songs’ sung by the Elders 
and by the angelic host respectively, a doxotogy said by the multitude 
of created beings, and a concluding Amen by the four beasts. The 
general analogy to the order described in Sirach i. 16-21 is evident, 
but the songs are of a new type, echoing the praise of the Lamb as in 
the words: 

Worthy art thou to take die book 
And to open the seals thereof; 

For thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to Cod 
By thy blood 

Out of every kindred and tongue 
And people and nation 

And hast made us unto our God 
Kings and pnests. 

And v/e shall reign on the earth. (Rev. v, 9-10.) 

The form of the song, a declarative statement introduced by the word 
‘Worthy’ (Greek: ax/oj; Latin: dignus), is that of the acclamations 
that formed part of the ceremonia] of oriental courts and pagan 
temples 

THE CHURCH OUTSIDE PALESTINE 

Except for the last item, the material discussed up to this point 
illustrates the use of music by the lewish-Christlan churches that 
existed in the earliest period of Church history, particutarly In Pales¬ 
tine. In these congregations we must assume there were in use not 
only lyrics of the type familiar from the Old Testament and the post- 
canonical literature of Judaism, but also the modes of performance 
traditional In the Oriental,and particularly in the Jewish, environment. 

■ See E IVtmon. *EIS eSOi: pp. ]76-S(>, 
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Perhaps the only departure from Jewish standards In these circles was 
added importance ^ven to the inherited melismatic forms in which 
the Alleluias and other liturgical exclamations may have been sung. 
The spiritual exaltation characterizing the beginnings of the Christian 
movement makes such departures entirely intelligible. Once the 
Church had expanded beyond the Palestinian scene and particularly 
when it struck new roots in the Greek world, it inevitably developed 
musical forms of expression in keeping with other mu sical traditions. 
Precisely when this happened It Is no longer possible to say. At pre¬ 
sent the earliest example of a Christian hymn using the quantitative 
metrical form of the Greeks is the hymn to Christ attachwl to the end 
of the Paedagogos of Clement of Alexandria, and the earliest known 
to have been sung according to the Greek tonal system is the Oxy^^ 
rhynchos hymn, recorded In a script of the third century a.d.^ Such 
hymns may have existed even in earlier days, but in the New Testa¬ 
ment no trace of them exists and in general the development of 
Christian hymnody and liturgy follows other lines than those of 
specifically Greek music. 

More important for the interpretation of early Christian music as 
reflected in the Bible are the mixed forms that developed from the 
fusion of oriental and Hellenistic elements. Of such fusions the hymns 
from Rev. v that use the acclamation form are one example. Since 
they can be translated without difficulty into Aramaic, they may have 
ori^nated in Jewish-Christian communities of the Near East and 
have been rendered in the traditional way in spite of the slight depar¬ 
ture from Jewish tradidon that their form implies. An analogous 
departure in another direction Is to be seen in the fragment of a 
confessional hymn preserved in 1 Tim. ui. 16: 

[Who] was manifest in the flesh. 

Justified in the Spirit, 

Seen of angels. 

Preached unto the Gentiles, 

Believed on in the world. 

Received up into glory. 

Here the structure is still oriental, and the music to it must have been 
oriental, but the parallelism is that of Kelletiisdc rhetorical construc¬ 
tion.* 

' Oxyrhymhtis Papyri, ecL B. Cmrelt and A. S. Hunt, xv (London, ]S22>, no. t7S6. 
See Vol. ][, p. A. 

* On the passage cf. the conimentary of M. Dibeliiu on 1 TiiriOlhy in K. Lktatuuin, 
flandbiKh !um Seutn Tesiamtnt, td. 2 CTQbmgeii, and E. Noiden, Theos 

(Berlin. I M3), pp. 234-63, 
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Another type of departure is to be found in the hymn quoted by 
Paul in Phil. ii. 6-11> As read in the original Greek the lyric celebrat¬ 
ing him who' emptied himself* and took upon himself * the form of a 
servant’ has a regularity of consiruciion hardly to be imitated in 
translation, and consists apparently of hve stanzas of three lines 
each<^ The absence of parallelism, the brevity and equality of the 
lines and the stanza-form shou^ that we are dealing here with a 
composition even more remote from Jewish psalmody. The lyric is 
in fact a hymn to Christ as Kyrios or Lord, and hence quite out of 
keeping with Jewish tradition. Yet the rhythm is not quantitative but 
accentual, with three beats to the line, which suggests that it must 
have been sung in oriental fashion and not in one of the Greek modes. 
Similar mixed types also arising from the early Christian use of music 
in the regular Lord's Day services are perhaps to be found in the 
Prologue of the Gospel of John and in a passage in Ignatius of 
Antioch. That the Prologue of the Gospel of John particularly 
John i. 1-18 embodies a hymn to the divine Logos constructed tn the 
same way as Phil it 6-11, has long been evident.‘ Less familiar, 
perhaps, is the hymn that seems to be quoted by Ignatius in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians vii. 2: 

One is the Physician, 

Both flesh and spirit, 

Born yet not bom, 

God in man. 

True life in death. 

Both of Mary and of God, 

First passible and then impassible, 

Jesus Christ our Lord,* 

Here again rhetorical parallelism and a hieratic style are to be noted, 
but the rhythm continues in the accentual pattern of oriental lyric, 

For the antecedents of the song represented by this type of lyric 
it is useless to go either to native Creek or to Hebrew musical tradition. 
The former could supply only the language and some associations 
with the rhetorical structure, the other chiefly the accentual rhythm. 
Even what is known about the music of the of&cial state cults and the 

* See iheeonninMilaiY DfE. Lohnie>'w on Philippians ta Msy«*s Krit{se}t*xegetisthtr 

K^mmenioF Sh€T dos Niue Twj^tamsni ] 92SX 

■ See now llieeDiTtrTwnlary of R. Bulcniomi on John in Meyci^s iCr{tii€h~€^€^€iU<hEr 
iiber (G^ttinsciLp 1937) ad Idc. and originally C. F. 

Binney, The Ar^amaic Origin Qf the Fourth Cospei 1922), pp, 2S-43. 

* Sa in partkulor W. Botuset, op. pp. 254-5^ and In general Jr Kroll, 
chrudkhe Hymnodik bis nJ Klemcns von Ale^indfienV Bwaunichify'tlger Vorie^mss- 

I92i-1922 (Kdnjf&bcrg, I92t)+ 
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mystery reli^ons of Roman times, their hymns, their use of congrega¬ 
tional responses and acclamations, does not supply complete parallels 
at the present time.‘ Two facts should be noted In this connexion: 
first, that the accentual rhythm is not exclusively Hebrew or Jewish 
but common in aU forms of early Semitic lyric poetry; and second, 
that, so far as our evidence goes, the theology of the mixed types of 
Christian hymns is to be associated less with Jcwisb-Christianity than 
with that of Churches in the Eastern provinces of the Roman empire. 
In all probability the antecedents of these hymns are to be found in 
the bellenized pagan cults of the Orient, particularly those of Syria, 
The importance of Kyrios, Lord, as the designation of Christ in many 
of them suggests the eavlronmcnt of the traditional ruler cults of the 
Orient in the form In which they and their liturgy were adapted to the 
services of the Helienistic Dladochoi.^ The Ignatlan hymn to Christ 
as the Physician suggests environment of the cult of Asdepius.^ 
Which, if any, of the peculiar features of such Oriental cult music 
bad already come to play a part in the life of the Greek synagogues 
of the Dispersion at an earlier date, it is difhcult to say, but certainly 
the Jews in the world at large must have modified their traditionat 
music somewhat in order to sing their psalms In Greek, and may even 
have used acclamation formulas such as have been noted above in 
connexion with Rev. v,* Wbatever be true of the origin of these Chris¬ 
tian hymns from the period of the New Testament writings, they 
already contain the germs for the development of certain types of 
Byzantine hynms, particularly of the koniakion* where, if Wellesz is 
right, tonic rhythm is still normative for the development of the 
melody and where groups of short sense lines arranged in strophes 
set forth the thought.* In fact what has been said above about the use 
and rendering of acclamations and about cantillation suggests that 
all three of the major types of melodic formulation known in the 
cultural centres of the Orient had already come to expression in the 

* Sbc in general, Qiwsrfn. op. ctL, pp. 3-68, and the importwii ankle by Wemcr, 
■71w OwilWct between Hellenstn uid Judaum in the Musk of the «xly r>rioMTi 
Church*, WVarew Union Cetlegt Awitol. « {IWT), pp. 407-70^ where the whole 
qu^tLon IS CDRsidcred in itSi broadest ouOiric^ 

» Sec above all W. Bouaet, op. ciL, and its seiiuel Jena drr Herr (Gottingen, 1916}, 

* See E. /. and L. Eddstein, AKUpins^ % vola. (Baltiinorsv 194S), where the use of 
h>Tnii3 impl^ dcKumented, 

‘ Especially in the *dOM* form cf Paerson, op. a.i, jjp. 224-7, and Wemer. "The 
Doxplogy in Synagogue and Church: a Icturgico-mu^cai Study', 

* But Me eUo Vol. Il, pi. 2 i. 

* See partkatarly Wethar, 'Aufgaben uud Probleiw auT dem Cebkt dci by»«i- 

UniMhen inid onenteliichen KuthenmuaiJi’, Uiurgleseidsictitlk/ie Forsehtingen, Heft 6 
(Munfter, 1923}, cep, pp. 39-60, end A Hhtory of ByzotiKnt Miule omf HymoMrophy 
(Oxford. 1949), p. 154, ' * 
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life of the early Christian communiiies of the Near East before they can 
be documented in the liturgical literature of the established Church.^ 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTIPHONY 

Certain aspects of the early Christian use of music can be under¬ 
stood only if brief consideration is ^ven also to the immediately post- 
Biblical period in the life of the Church. Relatively unimportant in 
this connexion are the statements of Pliny the Younger, that ‘on a 
stated day they [the ChristiansJ were accustomed to gather before 
daybreak and to utter responsively a song (?) to Christ as to a god’ 
{Epistulae X- 96: ‘quod essent solid stato die ante lucem convenire 
carmenque Christo quasi deo dioere secum invicem*), and that of the 
Church historian Socrates (b. about A. d. 3SO) suggesting that Ignatius, 
the bishop of Antioch in Syria, introduced antiphonal singing into 
the Church as the result of a vision {Historia Eccksiastica, vi. 8).* 
The former may be less significant than is often imagined because it 
must be interpreted in the light of the terminology of a Roman official 
and need not say more than that a formula (be it prayer, invocation 
or song) was used.* The latter ascribes to a specific person at a late 
time a praedee so common in both Judaism and in the responses of 
pagan cults that no special reveladon is needed for its inauguration 
in Christian usage. 

GNOSTIC HYMNS 

Far more important in this connexion is the evidence for the 
existence of large coUecdons of lyrics produced in the second and 
third cenluries of our era by the Chrisdans and Gnostics of Syria 
and the Near East. Of these collections two have in recent years 
become directly available, namely, the Odes of Solomon and the 
Manichean Psalter,* Other coUecdons known largely or endrely 
from hearsay include those of Valentinus, Bardesanes, and Mardon, 
the two last mendoned representing attempts to create a subsdtute 
for the Biblical Psalter.^ Individual lyrics by unknown authors are 

* See Wcllesz, 'Aulpbcn Und Problemc', p. IS, and Vol. H, pp, 2-3. 

*■ Ct. Dolser, op. dL, pp. ]e3-3& 

• For the foimcr ste R. Hajris and A, TXe Odtj and Psafna e/ Sotomon, 

2 vots. (Manchester, 1920). for the Utter C: R. C Allbeny. A Maniefitan Psufm Btutk 
(Stuttsart, I93S), lepresetiling the Psalter of the Coptic Mankheiui Church. The bibUo< 
graphical inTcrnialion about the extensive body oT Mankhean hymns from Turbestao 
published largely by the Pniasian Academy will be found is C. F. Buridlt, TTie RrlittM 
o/iheMaiichets (Chirbridse, 192S>.andiii the artide pTH.i. Polotsby a.v. Manichlisinus 
in Patdy^WisMwa, Real’Encychi^t&ei Supplementband vi (Stuttsart. 193S). 

*• The Miercee orinrormation are listed in A. v. Haniaclc, GtKkiehte der altcfiriiiUtken 
LiVreinrar to £mmAAu (Leipzig, IS93>, csp. pp, 171,183, lSJ-6, 197. 
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scattered about in the apocryphal acts (e.g. the Syriac Acts of Thomas) 
or quoted in the writings of the anti-heredcaJ Fathers (e.g. Hippo- 
lytus).^ The material is important in this connexion for various 
reasons. It shows how extensive was the production of Christian 
hymns in the early days, particularly in the regions of Syria, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia, and thus shows in proper perspective the 
scattered fragments surviving from the period of the New Testament 
wridngs, when the fires of inspiration burned even brighter. It indi¬ 
cates that in addition to the groups producing hymns of the mixed 
types already examined, there were those for which the traditional 
forms of Hebrew and Jewish psalmody continued to be largely norma¬ 
tive (for instance, the authors of the Odes of Solomon). Finally, it 
exhibits for the period before Ephraem and Narsai the use of the 
isosyliable form of verse construction, a form that subsequently be¬ 
came of the utmost importance for Byzantine hymnody,* This form. 
In which the traditional accentual rhythm is adapted to the use of 
homogeneous melodic patterns by a principle of line construction 
that demands an equal number of syUables (seven or eight) in each 
line, appears in the ^tra-Blblica] material for the first time in the 
poems of Bardesanes (a.d, 222), It should be noted, however, that 
this principle of construction is not necessarily a late feature of 
oriental poetry, but possibly indigenous in the tradition of Aramaic 
literature, as an inscription of the fifth century b.c. has been talien 
to imply. Indeed, it has been suggested that the Lord’s Prayer, in its 
Lukan form, was arranged in accordance with the principle in 
question.’ 

In both its parts, therefore, the Bible is a treasure-house of in¬ 
formation for the knowledge of ancient music. The limitation that 
it shares with so much ancient literature, namely, the absence of 
specific information about the musical patterns used by singers and 
instrumentalists, is offset by the strategic nature of the lyric material 
it has preserved. This material in its developing form and character 
provides the bridge that connects the music of the ancient Orient with 
that of the Middle Ages and thus with that of the western world. 


w. Wright, ii {Edinbut^h. 
(Hymn of the Soul). 24S-SI; for the ktter $eo Hfppolyfti*, 
Pfalosoi^umem v. 5 fNaaseae Hymn). 1 ^ 

> SeeaboVol, II. pp. J9-32. 

it of Uw Lord's Prayer'. Zettsehrift JSr 

inscription to 

tmt of w Crn^nim Stek, kh of fcHir doubly linci, each half Imc amtainmg 

wvra ^ maimer of Ac tiler lyrics. For ih« text cf. G. A, Ckok«. A Tt*t- 

SpQk e/ Jkorthr-Semtrte Insrriptlem (Oxford, 1903). pp, 203-6. 
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THE MUSIC OF POST-BIBLICAL JUDAISM 

By Eric Werner 


INTRODUCTION 

Three facts have to be taken into account in attempting to give a 
survey of the music of post-Biblicai Judaism. In the first place the 
subject is connected with the religious and political history of a 
wandering people whose migrations brought it into contact with all 
the nations of Europe and most of the nations of Asia. Stxondly, the 
liturgical music of Judaism, from the destruction of the Temple 
(A.D. 70) onward, had to take a place between genuine folk-lore and 
art music, yet—until the nineteenth century — belonged to neither of 
these categories. The Jewish centres of the Orient, however, under¬ 
went a decline to a kind of standardized folk-lore, a change from a 
genuine flexibility to an almost petrified musical system. In this 
respect the Oriental Jews are in no way difierent from their Christian 
and Moslem neighbours since they, too, show no signs of musical 
development since the ninth century (Christian) and the fourteenth 
century (Moslem) respectively. It remained the particular excellence 
of European culture that its churches were always and everywhere 
capable of stimulating, assimilating, and integrating new attitudes of 
thought, and this is equally true of European Jewry. Since such living 
development is completely absent in the Near East, we shall have to 
distinguish between the history of Oriental and European Synagogue 
music from the tenth century onward. Finally, the growth of Syna* 
gogal music is intrinsically connected with the development and 
gradual change of Jewish liturgy. Therefore it will be necessary to 
refer to the field of liturgy. 

We must bear in mind that the natural heritage of the Temple’s 
levitical psalmody constituted the nucleus around which the new 
synagogal chant evolved. Here it is important to decide whether the 
original performance of the psahns was metrical. This question, 
however, can be answered only if we know for certain that parts of 
the Scriptures, e.g. the psalms or certain hymnical passages of the 
Pentateuch, were understood or performed metrically. Unfortunately, 
we arc far from any definite answer to the problem. E. Sievers, D, H. 
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Muller^ and many other scholars have most carefidly Investigated 
the possibility of a metrical structure in the Scriptures; but their 
results arc vague, controversial, and by no means conclusive. Only 
two facts stand out as established principles; (I) the parallelism of 
Scriptural poetry, sometimes called 'dichotomical structure’, which 
divides almost every poetical sentence into two parts, similar or 
antithetic in thought; (2) strophic structure, especially in certain 
prophetic ‘songs’, e.g. Isa. v; Jer. xxni; Ezek. xxxvii, to name 
only three of the most famous instances. Nevertheless, quite a few 
famous historians such as Josephus, Jerome, and other Church 
Fathers insist that certain passages of Scripture were written in 
strictly metrical form, Again, since there is no positive evidence for 
metrical performance of Scripture, we have to assume that the music 
of the Temple was non-metrical, i.e. polyrhythmic, and that its 
rhythm was entirely dependent upon the accentuation of the text. 
The principle of parallelism has to be considered the origin of all 
dichotomic systems of performance, such as the responsoriumt the 
strict miiphona and the responsorial psalmody, both in Judaism and 
in Christianity. The strophic or refrain structure may have played a 
part in the ‘Songs of Ascent’ (Pss. 120-34), although modem scholars 
have replaced the old Christian concept of these psaimi graduim by 
either the Talmudic interpretation of ‘Songs of Pilgrimage’ or by a 
reference to a rhetorical device of these psalms, the so-called anadi- 
ptosis (chain-figure). 

CONTINUITY OF JEWISH TRADITION 

It is of paramount importance to the study of Jewish music to 
determine whether its tradltiOD was continuous In general, or inter¬ 
rupted by the frequent disasters and migrations that have been the 
lot of the Jewish people. If we search for an answer to this question 
in other fields of Jewish civilization—philosophy, theology, litera¬ 
ture—the continuity of its development is assured beyond doubt. 
Yet some writers have drawn a sharp line across the musical tradition 
of Judaism, separating the culture of 'the Bible from that of the 
Ghetto*.^ Only if there had been a danger of a radical rupture at any 
time after the fall of the Temple, should we have reason to assume 
a new untradiuonal beginning. The historical facts, however, speak 
unequivocally. The Temple services were regularly attended by divi- 

Notably L. SamiiuLy hi TSe Mafic ofiKt Bibiitmdeftkt Ghetto (New York, 1937), 
whkb » a collectioii of more or tea ophodaik and apodktic stataneiits, moat of them 

iiiiEhGuihUtorical roond^Uoti. 
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sions of * standing-men* from the various provinces of Palestine. 
These men had a synagogue in the Temple area at their disposal— 
the so^allcd ‘Hall of Stones' (Luc. ii. 46; Acts iii. 11 ; v. 12) —and 
the priests were entitled to conduct the services there, thus Unk¬ 
ing the rural communities with the tradition of the central sanctuary. 
One of the numerous personalities who endeavoured to transmit the 
priestly music to the representatives of the synagogue was R. Joshua 
ben Hananya who regularly taught the ‘ stand-up men ‘ the institutions 
and the customs of the Temple. He was a famous singer and used to 
go from the orchestra of the Temple to the ‘Hall of Stones’ in order 
to conduct the daily service.^ As a disciple of Jobannan ben Zakkai, 
he assisted him in saving as much as possible of the Temple ritual 
that it might be rendered in the academy of Jamnia.* He and his 
contemporaries formed a strong link in the chain of tradition at a 
most critical time. Apart from these historical facts there are suffi¬ 
cient data to warrant the integrity of the musical tradition of Judaism. 
Comparisons with the music of the early Church will presently con¬ 
firm our conclusions. 

Rabbinic sources explain the strict prohibition of any instrumental 
music in the Synagogue as an expression of mourning for the loss of 
the Temple and land, but the present writer has been able to show 
that a certain animosity against all instrumental music existed well 
before the fall of the Temple. It seems that this enmity towards in¬ 
strumental music was a defence against the musical and orgiastic 
mystery cults in which Syrian and Mesopotamian Jews not infre¬ 
quently partidpated.^ Similar utterances came from Philo and one 
of the Judaeo-Christian SyblUes, to name only two chief witnesses. 
The primitive Christian community held the same view, as we know 
from apostolic and post-apostolic literature: instrumental music was 
thought unfit for religious services; the Christian sources arc quite 
outspoken in their condemnation of insirurncntal performances. Ori¬ 
ginally, only song was considered worthy of direct approach to the 
Divinity.* 

In the two centres of Jewry, Palestine and Babylonia, the liturgy 
of the Synagogue was gradually developed, and—with it—its music. 

* Talmud, 'Ar^khlA Mb, 

' Talmud, Succa SJa, 

* CT. Eric W'emcr, ‘The Crmflict bciween Mclicnisni and ludaisin in the Mi»ic of iho 
Early Church', ia Hebrew Vidoti Celiege Annual (1947), PP. 416-30. 

' Clement of Alexandria, Pnedagogui ii. 4; Anvobiua, Adrereus ftatianei in Carp. 
Script. Eeel. Lau 4, 270; also GrcpOCV Nazaanzen, Orotla S, 25, in Patratogia Craeca 
xxxv, col. 709/9. 
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If we compare the constitucaU of early Synagogue and early Church 
music, we arrive at the following parallelisms: 

Symgogue Church 

CaDtillation of Scriptures Cantillation of Scriptures 
Psalmody Psalmody 

Post-Biblical Prayers Christian Prayers (chanted) 

Melismatic Songs Hymns 

Melistnalic Songs 

These elements, however, which at first seem to be identical, 
diverged considerably as regards musical performance as early as the 
late second or early third century. Not only did the hymn attain a 
predominant position in the Church, especially in Eastern Chris* 
tianity, contrary to the rite of the Synagogue where the hymn-forms 
were not introduced until the sixth century, but even the Christian 
performance of psalmody differed to a certain degree from the 
Jewish. 

Whereas in the Synagogue the precentor was the sole musical func¬ 
tionary until the sixth or seventh century the churches early developed 
choral singing, especially i^ith the development of monasticism. On 
the other hand, a good deal of the musical tradition of the Synagogue 
was taken over and preserved by the Church. 

CANTILLATION OF SCRIPTURE 

The attitude of the early Synagogue is clearly expressed in the 
Talmudic statement: ‘Whosoever reads Scripture without chant,. - 
to him the Scriptural word is applicable “I gave them laws and they 
heeded them not".’^ The tetm ‘cantillation of Scripture’ is very com¬ 
plex, however, inasmuch as there is more than one system of Scrip¬ 
tural chant in existence. Not only do the various parts of the Bible 
employ different cantillation, according to their liturgical function, 
but considerable divergences of regional traditions play a certain 
part. Thus, the Yemenite Jews, whose tradition is by far the oldest, 
use a cantillation much at variance with the central and west European 
Jews (Ashkenazim), and these again differ from the former Spanish 
Israelites (Sepharndiro).’ 

Notwithstanding these variants, a common source is clearly dis¬ 
cernible, the more so since the cantillation was to a certain extent 
regulated by three successive systems of Jewish eephonetic notation. 

* Cfr A, 2, JlifsaurtiM fff Hcbiw Mflodifj, i (Leipzig, 1914), 

prcfajOCp also R- Lachmaiuit TSe Cantilkikrn <?/ (he Jewj ef DJerba (Jensalem, 19401. 
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The first system (ProtoPalestinian) arose in the filth century a.d. in 
Palestine; it was closely akin to the ancient Syrian system of notation 
consisting only of dots and a few strokes.^ The second system emerged 
in Babylon during the late seventh and eighth centuries and used an 
intricate method of indicating the respective accents by the first letters 
of their names. The third, which finally proved best, was the system 
of the Tiberian Masorites which came into being during the ninth and 
tenth centuries; it shows a remarkable similarity to that of the early 
Byzantine ecphonetic signs.^ A few illustrations may be cited: 


Byztmtme signs 
^ Bareia 
^ Kathiste 
k / Kremaste 
I Hypokrisis 


Hebrew signs 
^ Legarmeh 
^ Zarqa 

Shofar miinach 
I Shalshdet 


Since the rabbinic sources of the early fifth century already show 
familiarity with the eristence of primitive accents, we may assume 
that the ecphonetic systems arose in a country aiuaUy aocessible to 
Byzantines^ PalestinianSp and Syrians: possibly north-west Syria. It 
should be noted in passing that the primary purpose of these accents 
was not the fixatio n of Scriptural cantillation but the minutely perfect 
punctuation and syntactic division of the Biblical text. Then the 
newly created accents were adjusted to the older cantillation. That 
such a cantillation existed in the early Christian liturgies of Jeru¬ 
salem and Andoch, we know from various sources* chiefly from 
the Western Church Fathers. Thus we can explain why certain 
phrases of the Roman tomis fectionis^ which is based upon Western 
ueumSp bear a remarkable resemblanoe to Jewish motives of cantil¬ 
lation such as: 


Ex. 297 
Thf Haiy dose 



’ Sm Voin, pp. 10, ii. 

* Sec my *Prtliminafv Noic* an CsthoJJc and Jewuli Musicail Punctuaiicm lo 
Hihrew^ Utti&n Artnmi, xv (TW)* aisc? tdebohn, Jrwith Masie in Us Hhwricat 

Dmiopment (New Yorlt, 1929). pp. 35-71- 
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The Full Step 
. Jewish versiods 


n r n 1 ■ -H- --1^ 1 


W 1 , II 

-fli — J if * ^ - ■ J- It J - ^ J i 

Ccdiril Earopcack Yemcoltet 

Romu Tcnioai 

^ rt 1 .11 m i 1 =p 

=ii^= 

11 ^ IH J ^ 

Sjrian 

$ -1J iJ J i d J 

Ptinctu^ versus Tonus antiquum 

Close of First Psalm Tone 


PSALM TONES 

Tlie same resemblance exists between the psalm tones; yet here a 
distinction must be made. Fonneriyf some scholars thought the 
Jewish and Gregorian psalm tones to be remnants of the Temple 
liturgy. This cannot be so, since, hardly 150 years after the fall of 
the Temple, the Rabbis disagreed concerning the Temple’s singing 
of the Halle] (Ps. 113-18), the most solemn and revered collection of 
psalms.^ AU possible forms of responsorial and antiphonal perform¬ 
ance are mentioned In those passages of the Talmud where the Hallel 
is discussed. The close kinship between Oiiental Jewish psalmody, on 
the one hand, and Gregorian, Armenian, and Syrian psalm tones, 
on the other, impels us to assume that it was not the Temple, but the 
early Synagogue which served as a common source. The strict parallel¬ 
ism, the fundamental principle of Hebrew poetry, was t^refuUy pre¬ 
served in all the translations of the Bible. This dichotomic structure 
led to the establishment of such typically psalmodic practices as 
responses, antiphons, refrain-psalms, &c,, all of which were taken 
over by the Churches. The claims of the Church Fathers that Basilius, 
or Flavian and Diodorus invented antiphonal singing, must be under¬ 
stood to mean that these men introduced such forms in the GendJe 
Church,* for in Judaism they were well known for centuries before 
the rise of Christianity,* It is mstmedve to compare a few psalm tones 
of the Roman Church with Jewish psalmody* (Ex. 298). 


AUTONOMOUS MELODY 


While in Scriptural cantillation and psalmody the mclismata are 
restricted to the fimedon of musical punctuation, marking the caesura 


’ TeluuKlt Sola 30b. 

■ See Also a»ap, VH, p, JJ J. and Vol. II, CIwp. I. p, 6. 

* a, Te»fia, ed. ZiKkenmndel (HAlbentadt, ] 8®J), pp, 303 f. lalio iWftAWte.ed, Weiss 
(Vienna, Iwl), PP> 42 R; 


‘ F« '«5ion Tomis IV see P. Waaner. Grtg&imdseke F<>rmen!ehrt 

(1921), p. 90; for Uie AMoipte from the Lamentations, sec ibid., o. 239. See abo 7^? 

History of Music in Sound (H.M.V.X K side 14, 






















Roman version 
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Salemn Chant of Scripture on days Tonus solemnfs lectfonln (Condusio) 
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in the middle, and the punctus at the end of the verse, in another 
form the metis ma assumes full dominatioii. As distinct from cantilla- 
tion and psalmody, where syntactic and tonic accents determine the 
flow, the melody is autonomous in the ecstatic ‘Alleluias’ and inde¬ 
pendent of the word. Even Isidore of Seville knew of the synagogal 
origin of the Alleluia songs when he said ‘Laudes, hoc est Alleluia 
canere canticum est Hebracorum’.^ (‘The praises, that is to say the 
singing of Alleluia, is a song of the Hebrews, ’) It is in the Alleluias 
that the principle of the formula plays the most important part. 
These formulas were ancient melodic patterns which were linked 
together and, through constant repetition, often assumed the func¬ 
tion and character of leading-motives. They represent the first in¬ 
stances of absolute or ‘autonomous’ music. A few examples will 
illustrate this point (Ex, 299). 

Neither the Synagogue nor the early Church had professional 
choirs. In the first three centuries the slieliack tsibbttr (messenger of 
the congregation), an honorary precentor, performed all parts of the 
liturgy, supported by the worshippers’ responses. The early Church 
used the terms psalmistat lector, anagnostes, or cantor for the same 
office. Only when monasticism attained its influence in the Church 
did trained monastic choruses become the rule in larger Christian 
communities. In Judaism this development took place about two 
centuries later—650-^700—when the students of the talmudic aca¬ 
demies of Babylon formed standing choruses.* It was perhaps 
an imitation of the successful Christian practice, although the 
Babylonian Jews were not in direct contact with any Christian 
Church. 

THE MODES OF SYNAGOCUB MUSIC 

No use of chordal or harmonic construction is made by the peoples 
of the Near EasL Unison melody is prevalent, occasionally em¬ 
bellished by instrumental accompaniment parallel to the chief melodic 
line with improvised ornaments (hetcrophony). The melodic lines of 
all Near Eastern music are based upon modes. Judaism, too, uses 
certain stereotyped melodic patterns which, by repetition and associa¬ 
tion, crystallized in the course of centuries into a system of modes. 

* Isidoms Hiip- De offie. i. 13, in Paovtogia Lniivi S3, col, 750. S« also VoT. 11. p. 5. 
and Werner, ‘Tlic Atiiiudc of tbc diiucb Faihcn lo Hebrew Ptolmadv' in fiiview vf 
Jlrligion (1943), pp- 339-52. 

* CT, Nathan hn-Babli in Ncubawr, Medifivf Jewish duvulciert, ii (OxTonl ISS7-95) 

pp. 83-S9: Hl» my Mudy ‘The Daxoloey i" Synagogue and Chinch*. Unloit 

College jlnttnaK xia (IW^, p. 307. where a lull tniTalation ia given. 
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Why eight modes seem to have constituted the generally accepted 
number is not quite clear; indeed, this question Is so obscure that it 
will be useful to explore the origin of modality as much or as little 
as the scope of this chapter will permit 

The eight modes, which we know from Christian theorists (OAro 
ec/tosX in spite of their octave-like arrangement, have nothing to do 
with the system of a scale reaching through the iuterval of an octave. 
The earliest accessible sources demonstrate that the conception of 
eight modes originated with the calendar. HittiLe and Babylonian 
documents allude to this,' but the connexion becomes quite clear 
when we bear in mind that the Syro-Byzantine OJtfoecAos was origin- 
ally a group of hymns to be sung on the eight Sundays following 
Pentecost. This reminds one strongly of the ancient Pentacontade 
calendar of the Near East in which eight holidays were Inserted into 
a period of fifty days (seven weeks plus one day). This calendar 
system is stiU, to a certain extent, linked to the OktoecAos of the 
Ncstorian and Armenian Churches, 

In Judaism the musical modes have undergone numerous develop¬ 
ments, First, as we see from the superscriptions and structures of 
some psalms, they were an esoteric secret of the priestly cast Thus 
Psalm vi bears the inscription “o/ Aa-sAeminit'; the usual interpreta¬ 
tion of sAemin/t, meaning 'the eighth’, has led to translations such as 
‘tunes in the octave* or 'upon an instrument with eight strings’. 
Neither of these explanations is satisfactory when compared with an 
old rabbinic interpretation quoted by Saadya Gaon, the great Jewish 
philosopher of the ninth and tenth centuries. He writes; 

This is a hymn ... in which the regular singers of the Temple were 
ordered to praise God in the eighth /oAan [Arabic for ‘mode' or ‘melodic 
pattern’]. The expression "o/ ' demonstrates that the Levites 

used eight modes, so that each time one of their regular groups executed 
oue modcu* 

In the Middle Ages, the Jewish modes were understood as herme¬ 
neutic devices to attune the human soul to the various emotions 

‘ Cf. my study oo ■The oldest souicn of Octavt and Octoechos', Acta Miatcalasiea, 
3tx (IWS), p. 1, where all pcriitKai documoits are quoted. 

’ Saadya Gam’s psalm-traiulatiDD. cd. S. H. Majtulies p.rcslflu, 1S84), pp. Jl. IJ. 
30 (Arabic and CermaD); also H. Ewald, Ober iHt AmbiKjt 14'wJte 

/JL/ise/ier SpmcAgcleAr/cn (Stuttgart, 1844), pp. 14 ff". Tbe entire ttuestioti is com¬ 
prehensively treated by H. G. Fanner in Saadya amf Afude (LoDdoo, 1M3), 
pp, 78 ff, and by E- Wetuer and L Sonoe, ‘Philosophy and Theory of Music in Juiiwo- 
Aiabic literature', Htbtetf Unton Ca^t Amaal, Jtvi (1941 and 1943), pp. 29S ff. aod 
E. Werner, "The Origin of ihc t Modes', ibid, (1943), 220 ff. 
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CKpre&sed in the Scriptural and post-Biblical poetry of Judaism. Then 
they deteriorated to musical habits, especially when they became imita¬ 
tions of Arab modes or melodies {iahanini). In the eight ee nth century 
they were all but forgotten, but in the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury they were rediscovered and reconsidered. In these circumstances 
their traditioii is by no means free from corruption, and authenticity 
can be claimed for only a few. Owing to constant repetition and asso¬ 
ciation with certain htur^cal types, the Jewish modes have today a 
strong hermcneude funedon, linking special prayer-types with special 
modes. This praedee is, of course, one of the numerous instances 
of the *ethcK doctrine* of music, common to all ancient nadons. 

E)u300 


Structure of Jewish Prayer- Modes 



Modified L>dLaA mode CDaniel-mode of Spaniah-Arab Jews} 



These modes arc not of the scale character that was imposed upon 
the modes of the Church by medieval theorists; they are rather models 
of melodic types. In addidon to these chief modes, we hnd, especially 
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aniopg the Oriental Jews, a number of other patterns that do not 

easily submit to systematization^ 

One of these modes, the main strain of Hellenistic psalmody, 
was especially singled out by the Church Father Clement of Alex¬ 
andria in the beginning of the third century. Clement praises the 
majestic psalmody of the Alexandrian Jews, which was chanted In 
the Tropos Spondeiakos} We have exact descriptions of this ancient 
mode by Plutarch and other writers; and it can still be traced in 
the oldest strata of Jewish, Byzantine, and Roman Catholic chant.^ 

THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

SYNAGOGUE MUSIC 

So long as Bibhcal diction, ajid its more or less conscious imitation, 
dominated the language of the Jewish hturgy, the musical forms and 
expressions remained unchanged—even in the first bitter centuries of 
exile and of conflict with conquering Christianity, But gradually a 
momentous change took place in both the substance and the execu¬ 
tion of the liturgy. A new poetic style came into being in which metre 
and rhyme played important roles. The beginnings of this develop¬ 
ment reach back to the fifth century. It was caused by external as well 
as by internal circumstances. Since Justinian’s mvella 146 prohibited 
the Deuterosis (Bible exegesis, Midrashic homily) in the Jewish ser¬ 
vice, Jewry tried to circumvent this law by introducing didactic 
homiletic poetry as substitutes for exegesis within the liturgy. That 
this was no more than an apparent cause is demonstrated by the fact 
that after the Arab conquest of Palestine and Babylonia (636-50) the 
Jews, liberated from Byzantine oppression, retained and even greatly 
expanded the new poetic insertions of the liturgy. We are bound to 
assume that Jewry simply followed the trend of the times, for the 
contemporary Syrian and Byzantine poems, too, are chiefly based 
upon homilies and are often nothing more than versified sermons or 
exegeses. Metrically, the early piyyutim (liturgical poems) show a 
variety of systems; sometimes accents are counted (homotony), some¬ 
times syllables, as in Syriac poetry, sometimes even words, AAer the 
tenth century the Arab system of metre was generally adopted. More 
difficult is the problem of rhyme, for neither the Byzantines nor the 

' Cr. cspeciaKy the motives died in LachmaDn, op. dt,, pp. SSfT,; (Uw R. Lsch's 
Tenmrlu in 'Die vergldchecide MusikwuseiuclurL', Siwa^^richt* der Akadtinie dtr 
(Vienna, e. Iit24), pp, 35 ff,. S9. 

■ Cletncnt dT Aleundria, PatJagogiis, li, eh. iv (P.G. 8, col. 445). 

• Cf. my study Tim Attitude of the Chuteh Fatien to Hebrew E'satniody’, 

«S KeUthH (194JL e*p. pp. J4J-52. 
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Syrians ever cultivated St very much except Tor some forms of rhymed 
prose; perhaps Jewry adopted pre-Islamic or even Mandate patterns 
of rhyme, although they were rather primitive. 

The introduction of metre and rhyme brought with it a new type 
of music, not necessarily a periodic symmetrical one like the occi¬ 
dental music of the eighteenth century, but a kind of chant which 
could no longer disregard the principles of metre and strophic struc¬ 
ture. The first pioneer to take cognizance of these changes seems to 
have been Rabbi Jehudai Gaon (c. 720), of whom it is said that * the 
early Hazanim (cantors) leamedi musical tradition from him as he had 
learned it from his teachers for many generations He championed 
the cause of new poetry and even ruled that a blind cantor might be 
appointed if hJs other qualifications recommended him. He also 
advocated the ternary form a-b-a in liturgical rubrics where the 
prayer opens and closes with a eulogy. They should be chanted to the 
same tune, 'but the middle should be sung differently, yet not too 
dififercntly’. Jehudai Gaon, therefore, must be considered as the father 
of Jewish musical tradition. Shortly before his time, the great Pales¬ 
tinian poets Jannai and Jose ben Jose show, both in form and con¬ 
tent, remarkable resemblance to contcmpomiy Byzantine hymnody, 
especially to the form of the kontakioit* 

After the Arab conquest of Babylonia, Palestine, and Spain (711), 
the Jews of the Iberian Peninsula established themselves in a close 
symbiosis with the ruling Arab class. The centuries between SOO and 
1400 witnessed the rise of a magniiioeut Jewish culture in Spain which 
furthered religion, phUosophy, literature, and music. The famous 
poet and philosopher of the Spanish epoch, Jehudah Halevi (10S5- 
1141), discusses unfavourably the aspects of metrical music in bis 
philosophical work The Kuzari, still preferring the old psalmodte 
improvising chant. Others, however, felt differently. A number of 
Spanish-Jewish writers, mostly writing in Arabic, showed consider¬ 
ably more understanding of the musical demands of metrical poetry; 
they even stressed the value of musical theory and championed its 
study. Their attitude represented a mixture of Arabic, Biblical, and 
Greek ideas.* Few musical documents, however, have been preserved. 

‘ Cf. my study on Doxoioey In fithrew Unlaa CoUe^ Mmaot, six (]94£), pp. 303 ff. 

' The erealc&t ByaDtine melodM-, Romania, wu oriewiib parenutge, and his famDua 
hymn upon the rtiappwahCfi of Christ and the Day of Judeemcot is bajcd itpoo vaiiotu 
rabbink hairuiks. C^F. VoL II, p* ZU and E_ Welksz^ 'Mchto's Homily' in Jottmat a/ 
Theohtical Studies^ Oxford ppr 46 

' Cf Wtmer and 'Philosophy and Theory of Musk In Judaeo-Arabk litera- 
ture'i Hrtrfw Ursicn Coikgt AnnuaF^ ivi CIMl ind 1M3), pp^ 262 IT; also Curt Sachs, 
7^ of Miisit in Jifc AncUnt tPbrW, pp. 377 C 
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In contrast with the conservative Aralj-inspired philosophy of the 
writers are the sources which have come down to u$ either by oral 
tradition or through documents. From the fourteenth century on, 
Judaeo-Spanish folk-songs, as well as artistic accompHshnients, show 
a distinct inclination to follow Western and not Arab leadership, all 
efforts of the music department of the Baghdad (Academy) 

notwithstanding. 

The oldest known manuscript of Hebrew music^ Is a ‘Eulogy on 
the Death of Moses’, written In Lombardlc nenms on a four-tine 
stave. Its text, and probably also its music, was composed by an other¬ 
wise unknown Amr ibn Sah’i who lived in the eleventh century; it is 
very much akin to the more elaborate types of Gregorian ebant.^ 


Ex. 301 
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It seems to have originated at Ravenna, or thereabouts, although it 
was found in Cairo; the neunis are Italian in type, while the Hebrew 
script shows Byzantine influence. Shortly after the thirteenth century 
the Italian Jews became the recognized leaders in poetry and music; 
their position was strengthened by the catastrophe that befell Spanish 
Jewry at the end of the fifteenth centtiiy. 


THE MUSIC OF ITALIAN JEWRY 
Generally speaking, the chant of the Synagogue had remained on 

‘ The maniDcript a io pcssesslfln of lie Jeudsh ThulD^I Suninaiy iq New Yoric: 
(E. Adkf Cotketioa No- 4tB6), Cf. my paper, 'The Oldest Soums of Synaeos^ Chari 
Ptvctedlngj p/ the Amtiicm Atademyfor AthfuA fitmrek, xvi ( 1947 \ PP- 
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the level of stylized folk-song for many centuries. The transition from 
this position to the sphere of genuine art music began with the early 
Renaissance and was nowhere so wcD developed as in Italy. There we 
find composers of Jewish extraction as early as the end of the fifteenth 
century. The papal court of Leo X (1513-21) employed two Jewish 
musicians, Jacobo Sansecondo, probably the model of Raphael's 
‘ Apollo on Mount Parnassus’, and Giovanni Maria, who, in honour 
of the Pope, surnamed himself ‘De Medicis*.^ The sixteenth century 
produced a score of outstanding Jewish musicians in Italy, of whom 
we need mention only those who were employed at the court of the 
Dukes of Mantua, the very liberal Gonzagas: Abramo dall* Arpa 
Ebreo, Isaocbino Massarano, David da Civita and Allegro Porto. 

Something must be said here about the institution of the ghetto and 
its influence upon the music of the Jews within its boundaries. The 
Fourth Lateran Council, under Pope Innocent III (1215), decided to 
segregate the Jews as radically as possible from their Christian fellow- 
citizens, placing them in ghetti that were closed at nightfall i social or 
professional intercourse with the Christian community was virtually 
made impossible. It took about two generations before these decrees 
were fully implemented, but from about 1270 until the end of the 
fifteenth century these stem rules were faithfully carried out, and the 
Franciscan and Dominican monks did everything in their power to 
excite the Christians against JewTy.* Under these circumstances, while 
every tradition was loyally preserved in the ghetti, there was no 
opportunity for development. The ghetto did not kill Judaism and its 
institutions, but it condemned them to stagnation and gradual 
deterioration. No wonder, then, that we bear practically nothing of 
music from Jewish sources. Italian archives, however, especially those 
of Venice, Leghorn, and Ferrara contain a number of decrees against 
Jewish music-teachers.^ 

At the end of the sixteenth century two remarkable persons ap¬ 
peared who at one stroke raised synagogal music to the high standard 
of contemporary music in general. They were Rabbi Leon da Modena 
and his prot^g^ Solomone dc’ Rossi il Ebreo. The initiative came from 
the Rabbi, one of the most colourful personalities of Jewish history. 
Brilliant and profound scholar, anonymous pamphleteer against him¬ 
self, composer and conductor, prolific writer, gambler, alchemist: in 
short, a jack of twenty-six trades (which be carefully enumerated), he 

' Cf. E, fiimbaum^ Jik/tjcht Miisikemm Haf (Vienna, IS93>4 

* Cf. Cecil RaUi, ThE Niitary erf the Jews Italy {PhiladdpliiA, 19^, pp. 177 ff 

■ A. F. La Quatrt marty/s <?aiu> 1856), p, 34+ 
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founded a musical society in the ghetto of Venice. One of his (con> 
verted) disciples Giulio Morosini has given us a good description of 
Modena’s Accademia masicale.^ The practice of having double choirs, 
then popular in Venice, was introduced to the ghetto by Rabbi da 
Modena, and he himself composed a series of such choral pieces in the 
style of the Gabrielis.* But bis chief merit is that he induced Solomone 
de’ Rossi to compose a book of synagogal music. This work, The Songs 
of Solomon, published by Bragadin CVenice, 1620), contains thirty-odd 
choral pieces ranging from three to eight parts. The style of his music 
resembles that of Monteverdi, with whom Rossi collaborated in the 
composition of the sacred drama Maddahna {Sacra rappresentazione 
di Giov, Batt^ Andremi Fiorentind) in 1617, Rossi’s synagogue com¬ 
positions contain few, if any, traces of Jevrish tradition. While they 
are of enchanting beauty and religious spirit, they remained alien to 
the customary vein of synagogue song, which was the main reason 
why they fell rapidly into oblivion after Modena’s death.* 

The merit of having preserved portions of old Jewish music belongs 
not to a Jew but to the Christian Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739), a 
Venetian noble. He coUected twelve traditional chants of Venetian 
Jewry and used them as canti fermi in his composition of the first 
fifty Psalms, the famous Estro poetico-tBrnonko, published in 172^7. 
This attempt to revive ancient psalm tunes must be considered a late 
aftermath of former humanistic efforts to explore scientifically the 
fields of Scripture, Hebrew history, and literature. It has been shown 
independently by Idelsohn and myself that a number of Marcello’s 
Jewish tunes originate in the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries both in 
Spain and in central Europe. Here only three of the most interesting ex¬ 
amples will be quoted, showing Arabic as well as Gregorian influences .* 

Ex. 302 


lataaxxiaiic dcgli Ebrei xpxErDuoli aonri Otl’eia ti axiftnmi 



A tiMiOBtion i) given in my *tudy 'Mxnuscripti of the Bimtauiu Cdkstkm', 
Rihrew Uidan Coihge AbbuoI, xvil (1M4)I, pp, 414-16 l 

• Ibid. Htc RUAti^pu aie fq ibe Liti^ of the Hetnew Union Colkge. 

• A sckcied edition of SalomiHH: Rosii’i v«al cooiptiaitiom haa been edited by 
Sunuel Niumbourg uid Vincent d'Indy, 2 voli. (ftiij, J87dk 

• Moicdlo'i Hebrew tiuKx aie published uid analysed in my study *Die hebftiKbco 

IntomtioiMD B, MamtsjckHfi JUr Cttchkint und WUftnKht^t dtM 
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THE MUSIC OF CENTRAL EUROPEAN JEWRY 

The music of Central European. Jewry is of particular interest 
to the musicologist because of its amazing capacity for develop¬ 
ment and for active assimilatioa of foreign elements without loss of 
Identity, 

The finest musical monument erected by Central European Jewry 
is a group of solemn chants for the festivals and High Holidays which 
in the fifteenth century were already known as *Missinai tunes’ 
(mciodies from Mt. Sinai). They represent the highest musical ac¬ 
complishment of German Jewry up to the nineteenth century and 
reflect, in every phrase of music and text, the eschatological and 
mystical longings of a persecu ted people. While quite a few motives 
of the' Missimi tunes ’ originated in the Burgundiac art music of the 
out-going thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries and show certain 
resemblances to pieces by Guillaume de Machaut, these borrowed ele¬ 
ments are by no means clearly discernible; they arecompletely integrated 
into the traditional style of European Synagogue music. This style 
was replete with ‘wandering motives’ which soon became associated 
with certain Hebrew phrases or ideas, and thus in course of time 
became veritable leitmotivcs. Two examples vrill illustrate this point 
(Ex. 303). 

Cf. hIso *Tbe TnditLaiul Schi^ or 

the GermiU) Jcwi in ItiJy Vfd^ C^&Skgt Animal^ xiii pp. 56^9J- 
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Ei. 303 

0“) Fnm MsUfidr* __ FnmXotMidr* 


From blachiuts c^iicp^iitiooft 


Fiom compo«iiLda« 


Prom jjg^(Ad o ratiop) 



(ijFrctfn Tal-M^ddijk 


From Michdutft compoiilfooi 


FrM Ta^-JtaddijA 


From T^/irV/a (chief pnytf) 


From Mdchaut^ cornpoiltioni 


From prdauAa (Thrice-HolTj 


The region in which this assimilation with Burgundian music took 
place was that which surrounded the old Jewish communities of the 
Rhineland, espedaliy the cities of Worms, Mainz, Speyer, Treves, and 
Strasbourg. There we encounter a surprisingly strong familiarity with 
western German and eastern French folk-songs, many of which were 
integrated and adjusted to the older style of Jewish chants. Songs like 
‘Wenn kh dcs Morgen’s fruh aufstch’, ’Dcr Lindcnschmicd’, *Der 
Bruder-Vcit’s Ton’, Ac., became—with altered rhythm and tonality 
(changed from the original second and eighth to modified first and 
fifth mode)—part and parcel of Central European Synagogue music. 
This kind of adaptation of German folk-music came to an end about 
1600 when the constant persecutions, peasant and other wars had all 
but annihilated the Jewish communities so that many were forced to 
emigrate either to Poland and Russia or to Italy. With the end of the 
sixteenth century began the rapid deterioration of West and Central 
European Synagogue music. 

As distinct front Jewry in the Arab orbit, European Jewry showed 
very little interest in musical theory. One interesting exception should 
be noted, however; in the year 1342 Leo Hebraeus (Rabbi Levi ben 
Gerson, also known as Gereonides) was requested by Philippe de Vitty 
to ‘demonstrate a certain presupposition in musical science*. In 
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fulfilling thi5 request, Leo Hcbraeus wrote his treatise Le Nvmeris 
Harmonicis in which he placed Philip’s priodple of prolationes upon 
a secure mathematical basis which proved to be most appropriate for 
the further development of the notation of the ars nova and sub* 
sequent systems.’ 

THE MUSIC OF EAST-EUROPEAN JEWRY 

The Jews who emigrated to Poland and Russia from the fourteenth 
century onward to 1600 found already established Jewish communi- 
ties in their new homeland, chiefly in the south-eastern portions, Most 
of these earlier settlers had at one dme or another escaped the turmoil 
in Persia, the Caucasus, or the persecution of the Byzantine govern¬ 
ment. They spoke Old-Slavonic or Tatar, It was only when the 
German immigrants came, with their superior Jewish culture and 
education, that these languages yielded to the Judaco-German of the 
newcomers which in later centuries developed into a new language, 
the Yiddish idiom of all Eastern European Jewry. Together with their 
Middle-German language, the native Jews also learned their tradi¬ 
tional songs. After a period of uncritical acceptance, a certain aversion 
to the German-Jevrish songs set in and this led to a reshaping of the 
Synagogue chant of the eastern European Jews about the year 1620. 
During this revision the cantor {Hazaii^ attained a position of para' 
mount importance. Keen to hear new music as the Eastern European 
Jews always were, but restricted to the synagogue as their main 
institution of learning and art, they naturally urged the cantor to 
satisfy this longing. He was forever called upon to provide new tunes 
for the weekly service on Friday evening and the Sabbath and to 
interpret and arrange them in a manner that would satisfy the artistic 
longings of the congregations. Says Idelsohn: ‘The Jew demanded 
that the J^azan, through his music, make him forget his actual life and 
elevate him upon the wings of his tunes into a fantastic paradisiacal 
world, affording him a foretaste of Messianic times in the heavenly 
Jerusalem.** The requirements of a good Ifazan were; he had to 
possess a sweet voice, in the Oriental sense, meaning a lyric tenor of 
nasal quality (called by the Byzantians be had to be well 

trained in brilliant coloratura-singing, since the Eastern European 

‘ Neither Cousstmaler, Svipi, Mtd. Aai, iti. 10, nor Rienaiui, CetcMchie dcr 
Mufikt/uorlt (Berlin, Jad e<L, 1520), pp, 235 If. undentood Uie rest intent of Leo 
Hebneus'4 treatise, which ] demoiutrated ia‘Theory sad Phikaophy of Music laJudseo- 
Anbio Lilenturc', Wfirew Unlim Coikge Arnual, nvii {19S3), appendk ii, pp. 564"72, 

* Cf. IdeUotio't study ‘The Featurra of the Jeivish Sacred Folk Song in Astern 
Europe', Acta muiicchflca, iv (1532), pp, 15-21, 
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Style is replete with virtuoso passages of dazzling fantasy and finesse ; 
be had to be a versatile and original improviser upon certain tradi¬ 
tional modes, exactly as the Arabic or Turkish recital singers im¬ 
provise upon certain tmqSmai} East European Jewry called these 
modes Gust (from the Italian gusto^ or Steiger. The improvisations 
were strictly modal and poly rhythmic, rarely inf uenced by the West- 
European systems of beat or metre. The favourite modes were; 

1. The Ahaha Rabba mode (Great Love): E-F-Gtf-A-B-C-D-E, with 
a tendency to build the tune around the tenor D or A. The Greek Orthodox 
Church knows this mode, too, as its Echos Li and iv.* As in Jewish practice, 
it is used there mainly for supplicatory texts. It seems probable that the 
eastern Jews borrowed this mode from the Byzantine Church since it was 
unknown to Central European Jewry. Other elements of Greco-Slavonic 
church music have penetrated into eastern Jewish chant, as a comparison 
between the Russian Synodal hymn books and the Jewish folk-songs dearly 
shows. Cr. Ex. MO (5), (c). 

2. The Tefilla mode (Prayer): the melodic pattern strongly resembles the 
fifth Gregorian psalm-tone; its scale is mlxolydian. Cf. Ex. 300 (/). 

3. The Magen Aboth mode (Shield of the Fathers); this corresponds to 
a Dorian scale with a minor sixth and is characterized by its melodic 
pattern. It moves towards the fifth, leaps to the octave, and then rapidly 
descends to thejTii(r/fj. Cf. Ex. 300 (a). 

The emphasis on the vocal soloist, who at the same time had to 
perform a priestly function, led inevitably to the idolization of certain 
outstanding singers, improvisation led to anarchy, brilliance to empty 
showmanship; profound religiosity became, in the course of this 
development, a matter of routine or habit for the cantor. Srill, by 
virtue of his experience, he was able to sdr his audience to the depth 
of religious emotion. But by the end of the eighteenth century this 
style had lost its genuineness. 

DtSlNTEORATION OF SYNAGOGUE MUSIC BEFORE THE ERA 
OF EMANCIPATION 

The beginning of the disintegration of Central and East European 
Synagogue music was arrested for almost a full century by a new 
movement whose roots lay deep in the realm of mysticism. Hasidism, 
which—in some respects—may be compared to the pietism of the 
stn’entoenlh and early ei^teenth centuries, came into teing in eastern 
Europe. It was originally a reaction against rigid rabbinism, but in 

> See pp. +49-50. 

* J. B.RebOun, TrtAii A* )M6), pp. 47. 90. 111. li seems tiiSt the 

(node is of Turko-Tatar origin, siiice aeitbei dusk Jewbh nor Arab muticuias up to the 
founcentb cenlety tnake any meiitkD of it. 
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the course of time it developed an independent philosophy of its own. 
One of its main goals was the attainment of supreme bliss through a 
mystic approach to God. Music became a chief device of this esoteric 
philosophy. It was agreed by ail adherents of Hasidism that song 
(without words) was capable of transforming the soul of the singing 
worshipper to such an extent that definite stages of a mystic approach 
to God could be reached, stages which otherwise were most difficult 
to attain.^ The ideas that song is the soul of the universe, that the 
reahn of heaven sings, and simil ar notions are amazin^y like those 
of the early Christian mysti*^; even Augustine’s description of the 
wordless JubUi is bom out of the same feeling that mystical mnsic 
reaches a realm near to God. (It would be a worthy task to compare 
the ideas of early Christianity concerning music with those of 
Hasidism; Striking parallels would certainly emerge.) Since the Rabbi 
of the Hasidic community was always the guiding spirit in mystic lore, 
it became a common practice for the Rabbi to compose bis own ‘God- 
hymns’. Many of them have come down to us in full notatioD. They 
invariably start slowly and majestically, but increase in intensity and 
speed until they reach a fast dance-Uke rhythm that leads into either 
an ecstatic jubilation or a lament. These pieces were called niggunim 
(plural of niggun, tune). In the development of Hasidism they became 
some thin g lik e musical symbols of the various schools and Ideologies 
which the respective Rabbi-composers had conceived. 

When the economic and political situation of eastern European 
Jewry became less and less tolerable, large waves of emigrants flooded 
central and then western Europe. A large number of the emigrants 
were singers and cantors; their route was usually via Silesia or 
Moravia to Bavaria. These eastern singers carried the traditions of 
Hasidic music with them; thus we frequently encounter Hasidic tunes 
in central Europe from about 1750 on. The central European cantors, 
fascinated by the beauty of Austrian and German art music as well 
as of Hasidic tunes, frequently tried to reconcite these two strange 
worlds of music. This was occasionally attempted by simple juxta¬ 
position, oRen producing deplorable results, sometimes by a more 
refined technique, whereby occasionally fine pieces emerged. One of 
this latter category, a duet for soprano and alto, by Abraham di 
Caceres of Amsterdam (1740) is given here. The general style resem¬ 
bles that of Handel’s or Jommelli's chamber ducts, but the melodic 

' Rflbbi Shm-nr Tklinan mid :' For ibe utts ot tbc $auli-^t th« time they UV SWfyioa 
in the high Rfionj. lo drink rnom ibe well of the Alniigbly Kins:—oonsisls of Iddci only, 
Tree uid disnunikd of bunlcniome wonlJ.' 
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line is strongly influenced by eastern Jewish chant (f X marks such 
passages).* 

Esc 304 




Through the infliii of heterogeneous elements such as Slav and 
German folk-songs, Russian church music, Hasidic tunes, and, above 
all, art music of central Europe, the Jews who had lost much of their 
positive assimilating power since 1600 were faced with a task far 
beyond their ability. They were no longer capable of integrating the 
various elements into the body of their traditional music; they could 
no longer even preserve that treasure. Ignorant cantors, being ex¬ 
ploited singers, urged by the cravings of the congregations for ever-new 
music, made a theatre or music-hall out of the Synagogue. Its soop 
weresecularized: contaminated with poor imitations of Italian bravura 
arias, miserable vocal arrangements of Gluck's or Haydn’s instru¬ 
mental pieces. This development was all but inevitable since the ghetti 
could no longer completely segregate the Jews from their cultural 
environments. They hungered for new music but were, under the 

* MS. ID the Libniy of Uk K«bi¥w Uaioa CoUest; fSnriBBgt f 
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rabbinical and secular taws, permitted to hear music solely in the 
Synagogue where it was performed vocally, and usually by untrained 
singers. Small wonder, then, that the emancipation caught the Jews 
in a condition where they cared very little for traditional music; it was 
their primary desire to absorb the rascinatiog trends of contemporary 
European music. Typical of this is the enthusiasm with which certain 
Jewish laymen-^nd women—followed the course of two famous 
sons of Johann Sebastian Bach. Sara Levy, daughter of the Berlin 
’Hofjude’ Daniel Itzig, the financier of Frederick the Great, and her 
circle, were among the favourite disciples of Wiihdm Friedemann 
Bach and she was highly praised as a fine harpsichordist by C. P. E. 
Bach. She performed many of their works at the early performances of 
the Berlin Singakademie.^ Only when a certain point of saturation was 
reached did they remind themselves of their abandoned treasure. By 
then, about 1840, a good deal of that tradition had been tost or irrevo¬ 
cably forgotten. Under the auspices of modern Liberal Judaism and 
the science of Judaism a rejuvenation of Synagogue music has taken 
place. But this ars nova had originally only a loose connexion with 
the ancient tradition; it took almost a century for the new style to 
become so firmly linked with tradition that it could be considered an 
integral part of Jewish musical history. This development will be dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere (Vol. X). Let it suffice to say here that despite all 
changes, both internal and external, Judaism has succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing, expanding, and preserving its own musical style and tradition. 
Notwithstanding many foreign elements absorbed in Jewish chant, 
and certain distinct similarities with the music of the Near East, 
Byzantium, and Eastern Europe, it can be said that the Jews have 
created a musical style sui generis, which satisfies all the criteria of an 
autonomous cultural entity. 

’ Cr. G. SchOiietnaiia, ‘Die Bachpflefe dcr Berliner Sinsakademie,* BoelT-JahrtHieh, 
1328, p, 144 ; alsQ Entit F. Schmid, Cart Pfiltlpp Bach wtd ttine Xamnterntitsik 

(Kassel, ] 931), pp. 14 fT, and jahrimeh dtr Sanimlang Kippeitbtrg viii, pp. 167-9. Madiune 
Levy wu the great-aunt cf Feliit Meodelswhn, and conveyed tlie tradition to bii 
reinily. 
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ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC 

By IsoBEL Henderson 

THE MUSICAL TRADITION IN ANTIQUITY^ 

In the nineteenth century it seemed not incredible that the music of 
the medieval churches might derive from some tridde of Hellenic 
tradidon. Medieval studies have now dispeUed such conjectures: even 
in antiquity we cannot assume the continuous evolution of one 
species of‘Greek music*. The main mstrumeutat types and the main 
theoretical terms persist But Instruments are inadequate clues to 
a music predominantiy vocal; and the terms of theory seldom referred 
to musical facts. With the notable exception of Aristoxenus, the 
purpose of Greek theorists was not to analyse the ait of music but to 
expound the independent science of harmonics; and ultimately the 
transmission of t^ harmonic science had no more to do with the 
history of musical art than the transmission of Greek astronomy or 
medicine.* 

History must start from the great and obvious divergence between 
the fates of language and of music amoug Greeks who could quote 
their Homer for two milleunia, but who wased, after a certain point, 
to know their musical past except as they knew names of dead 
athletes. Since the point of divergence vitally atiects our interpreta¬ 
tion of the ancient sources, it will be convenient to tiegin with a 
rough provisional summary of the stages m this history. 

(1) Archaic and classical music was transmitted orally with its 
words. We shall find, Nourishing in Athens of the fifth century a.c., 
a genuine classical traditiou—that Is, the perpetual competition of 
new music with recollected models and standards. The supreme 
document of this tradition Is 7Jie Frogs of Aristophanes, produced 
in 405 B.c. Next year Athens fell In defeat and revolution. During the 
fourth century the reservoirs of musical knowledge in school and 
theatre were breached. Flato—who had been educated in the classic 
style brought to its early maturity fay Pindar, and had conversed with 

* le alt dtattons of Greek auHion, tbe Eguies refer to tie tnitnbtsed Metioos 
jo i1k niargiii of ttMHtaTd edhioq. 

* Cf. MWTtMi, Hlslotff A fMitalha Ash raifiquili* fFwii, 195Q, p. 190; Saint 
Ai^tin la Jilt A la culture tmtlqn^ (Puis, 1949), pp. 197 ff. 
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Aristophanes'—was the profound and sensitive critic of new devclop- 
‘ mcnts in the music of his times. By about 320 b.c., as the great teacher 
Aristoxenus noted, memory of the classic styles was almost obliter¬ 
ated. (2) Meanwhile a modernistic movement, starting from the later 
fifth century, had produced * popular classics', which were upheld 
above a flood of transient stuff by the Hellenistic creation of repertory 
until, after the Roman conquest, they petered out in the backwoods 
of Arcadia. The music of the innovators, Philoxeiviis and Timotheus, 
was virtually dead by the later second century B.C., when two 
paeans from the derelict metropolis of I>e]pbl sustain the literary 
fagade, at least, of an obsolescent style, (3) Later antiquity retails a 
music of entertainment and artiflee. Except under a brief spell of 
Grecian intoxication at Hadrian's court, which bestowed high 
patronage on Mesomedes, the composer never a gain aspires to classic 
rank. The musician is now an executant, staging his own impersona¬ 
tions of set literary themes or, more humbly, purveying background 
noises for social and ceremoniai occasions. A favourite ballet or 
mime has its vogue and passes. Writers no longer discussed present 
music, for there was no renaissance; nor, as in other arts, could they 
study the past, for there was no conservatory. The situation can be 
seen in the state of oui musical documents, and explained by the 
history of education, 

(a) The documents. Out of the vast manufacture of music in anti¬ 
quity wc have less than twenty written pieces, mostly stray finds of 
papyrus and stone. Music was not transmitted in the great ancient 
editions from which the main body of Greek literature descends, and 
the insatiable scholarship of Alexandria shows no awareness of 
musical palaeography, Greek writers constantly quote Hteraiy texts, 
but in an their extant works there Is only one specific reference to a 
musical text. This reference has some tolrinsic interest, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, in Augustan times, observes that in the Orestes of 
Euripides the music did not rise and fall with the speech accents, 
and further adds that in two paired verses, strophe and aotistrophe, 
the melody must be identical.* Now we have a papyrus written about 
250-150B.c., containing some lines with music from an antistrophe 
of this very play. It has a variant of a textual error also present 
in the Alexandrian edition — but in different order — by which a 
line of verse is displaced. Such a dispiaoement, if it had occurred after 
the extant music was composed, must almost certainly have broken 
the melodic correspondence with the strophe, noted by Dionysius 

^ D€ compositiime ytrborum^ 11 and 1$. See alw bdov^ p* 374^ 
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hunself. TTicrefoM this music was presumably composed after the 
textual corruption began to set in. Dionysius was b no position to 
know whether a later text had the music of the origbal production 
of 408 B.C., if he had seen a copy at ail. 

From other considerations, too, it seems unlikely that a written 
record of classical music would be preserved unless by a freak. Some 
archaic letter-forms in Greek notation may indeed indicate that pro¬ 
fessional musicians used their ciphers from an early date. But since, 
down to the fourth century B.C., no considerable work was composed 
for more than one public performance, there was no reason to pre¬ 
serve these memoranda. We have no evidence that written music was 
circulated before the times of the Hellenistic repertory.^ Nor is it 
likely that many citizens could read music. In the later fourth 
century notation was taught for harmonic theory, but this habit 
seems to have been short-lived.* Practical training in music, which 
was an independent discipliae, was oral both in school and in the 
citizen chorus. Musical settings were certainly not incorporated m 
texts made for reading—which meant recitation, as opposed to acting 
with gesture and song. Except, possibly, from the fourth to the second 
century B,c., musical literacy was rare among educated men. The 
spread of books may even be thought to have pushed music out of 
education, for the mutual aide-memoire of verse and melody was no 
longer mdispensable when the words were easily available m written 
copir^. 

(fi) Musical education. Plato, attempting in the fourth century B-c. 
to save something of the classical education, gives the foUowing 
advice to teachers 

... The lyre should be used together with the voices, for the dearness of 
its strings, the player and the pupil producing note for note in unison. 
Heterophony and embroidery by the lyre—the strings throwing out melodic 
lines dilTereiit to the niehdia which the poet composed t crowded notes 
where his are sparse; quick time to his slow, high pitch to his low, whether 
m concert or antiphony, and similarly all sorts of rhythmic complications 
of the lyre against the voices—none of this should be imposed upon pupils 
who have to snatch out a working knowledge of music rapidly in three 
years. 

1 The first Mlant piece is a papyrus of c. 230 B.e The ear^ papyrus of Timetheus' 
musi^ly famous Ferjoe gives the words only. Plains ate never portrayed reading music. 
On a vase of c. 425 ac. (Fitswilliam GT3} a singer reads frimi a scroll, but there Is no 
avidenoc that it oontaiited ootition beside wor^. Nor con it be seriously argued that 
y^lexandrian perforrmuKa of ‘luihajisms' from Evripidcs reproduced the original 

* AfisUJXcniiSi Marmi>nfcj^ 3M0: but $ee Mjutdu, ^MEAOFPA^IA' in 

IV (I946X PP^ ^ 8i2d. Sot pi. 10 (d) and (5). 
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Such accompaniments were heterophonic, not polyphonic or 
contrapuntal. Plato, speaking of elementaiy education, is not denying 
that classical aocompaniments could be heterophonic, though they 
were almost certainly simpler or less obtrusive. What he does make 
clear b that the composer’s legacy was simply the sung poem; the 
instrumental part is conceived as a free accompauiment at the 
executant’s pleasure {too complex, Plato thinks, for elementary 
lessons). An archaic crusis (accompaniment) might occasionaUy be 
transmitted in set form; but the orchestration of a classical work— 
from the single aulos supporting a tragic chorus to the strings, wind, 
and dancers producing a F^ndaric ode—^was part of a unique spectacle 
which perbbed. Some fifth-century Athenians did learn to play not 
only the domestic lyre but the kithara (a big concert-lyre) and the 
auhs (a sort of oboe), but in public performance these instruments 
were normally left to professionals. The citizen’s part on the stage 
was the choric voice; and the classics, repeated by the citizen’s voice 
and his lyre in school and on domestic or social occasions, consisted 
in a body of song. Early in the fifth century the classical music bad 
reasserted the leadership of the vocal part over the instrumental; 
from its close, the classicists complain that thb priority is being 
reversed. The nature of the musical change will be more fully dis¬ 
cussed below. But from Plato’s advice we can already sec how, tn a 
music made to show off the professional iustrtunentalist, the decora¬ 
tive and ephemeral part might overbear the durable melodic structure, 
which alone passed into the store of remembered classics. When the 
classical language and its literature began to grow unintelligible, 
they were saved by the labour of ancient scholars. No such labour 
was undertaken for music; and the classical mehpoeia in fact perished 
from ear and understanding. Its ethos or character was distorted, as 
Aristoxenus says—explaining more precisely that when modem 
musicians attempted the best classical styles at all, they hit wrong 
notes-^ 

For the history of music the decisive event was the fall of Athens in 
404 B.C., and the revolt against the ideals of her former intelleetual 
^lite. In m<^t other matters the post-war education was strongly con¬ 
servative, But musical incompetence, once the mark of the cad, 
became a plume of the new snobbery. It was asked whether the citizen 
should practise music at all, or merely listen—as in Sparta and Mace- 
don, the victorious powers of the fourth century. As Aristotle put it:* 
Could music, like cookery, be judged by the consumer, or was 

* ftormoiiia 23 (died bdgw, pp. 387 if.). 
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praclical knowledge needed? He argv^ that practice was desirable, 
and need not be pernicious or vulgarizing unless the citizen, indulging 
in the pre-war excesses of Athenian spiritual pride, learned the * pro¬ 
fessional instruments’. Here began a divorce between the citizen and 
the professional, between theory and practice, from which Europe 
still suffers. The three years to which Plato, reluctantly, bad reduced 
musical education were soon cut down to twoj and in Hellenistic 
we hear of schools founded with only one musiornaster or 
with none,^ Choral singing was still taught to boys, but the adult 
dtizen’s musicianship so declined that professionals were already 
being imported into the fourth-century chorus; and the professional, 
on his side, was no longer a cultivated man. Genuine musical 
criticism ceases. The classic Athenian comedy had been made for a 
society which talked music as it talked politics or war. But in Aristo¬ 
phanes’ post-war plays, a shrunken chorus gives us only a last flash 
or two of his musical parody; and hU successors substituted entr'actes 
by variety artists. The Alexandrian era stiU has excellent stage gossip 
on perfonners, but a first-hand judgement on the style or quality of 
music is hardly to be found after the fourth century. Aristotle already 
prefers received opinions. His master Plato and his pupil Aristoxenus 
are the last who speak to us with the authority of musical under¬ 
standing. Yet their overwhelming influence on later writers was due 
less to their understanding than to the authority which they carried 
into two subjects stiU respected in higher education: philosophy and 
hannonics. While practical music lost the iotcUoctual prestige which 
it had enjoyed since Homer, these two independent sciences reigned 
on, using the language of music for their own ends, and finally 
usurping its name,^ Mousike, or musica^ which had once included both 
music and w'ords, is not always to be translated as 'music’ in post- 
classical authors. Consequently, the evidence of any Greek theorist 
must be interpreted with due regard to his date and place in the 
history of Greek ideas: musical, mathematical, or metaphysical. 

TRADITIONS OF HARMONIC SCIENCE 

Harmonics meant tuning, or acoustic theory. Greek postulates 
were melodic and heterophonic, and ignored ‘harmony’ in our 
sense.^ The centra] problem of harmonic theory was the proper 

^ Mnrnni, HistQire de riduecticn dam rtmsiquiti 1950>, pp. i^7 

* U cited m Oie tilk of m work hy Herajclidn Fontictu <fbyrth 

■.c,) on hamoDic ibnry and pvydiolaey^ whicb rtBukfly Ciilbd in Ule 

* Tbe term refen to Mulic bad oothio^ 
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division of musical space. Music, ihou^ practically ruled by the 
voice, was theoretically analysed in terms of the stretched string, 
which yields the words synlonos (taut) for high pitch and aneimenos 
(slack) for low, the nomenclature of notes from the plucking lingers, 
and some basic features of the notations. The static tuning of the 
Strings was irreconcilably pitted against the free-wheel of the voice 
plotting its own consonances along its undivided continuum i and 
this musical antinomy audibly illustrated the Creek theory of num¬ 
bers as delimiting points on an infinitely divisible ground (apeifon}. 
The earliest hannomc theory used an academic mococbord for 
mathematical or physical demonstration by the concept of measur¬ 
able sound. Academic controversy later divided theorists under 
various labels; but the true distinctions are between the high mathe¬ 
matical method, the empirical, and the inductive, 

(a) The term ‘Pythagorean' is loosely used to cover a long 
tradition of mixed doctrine. Pythagoras of Samos, in the sixth cen¬ 
tury D.C., is said to have bequeathed to his disciples the principle of 
expressing divisions of the monochord by ratios, which founded the 
original and typical tradition of harmonics. It must be taken at its 
own valuation, as a self-propelled science, inspired not by a special 
interest in the musical art but by a general interest iti the nature of the 
universe, seen under the strongly mathematical bias of Greek thought. 
Its aim was to reach a theoretically satisfying scale, which was con¬ 
ceived as a structural elctnent of the cosmos. The astronomical firma¬ 
ment was pictured in the Music of the Spheres, from whose revolutions 
was emitted a scale of tetrachords, each divided by two 9:8 tones 
with the leimma, or ‘remnant’, of the perfect fourth,^ The Pytha¬ 
gorean ditone was really used in classical music,* but long after it was 
obsolete the austere scale of the Spheres played on—^not to the sen¬ 
sual ear, but in manuals which recorded it by sheer force of theoretical 
tradition. Astronomy remained a regular branch of harmonics. The 
attempt to express the universe in numbers admitting of an irrational 
element was not absurd in itself, though it lacked experimental 
method and finally descended into morasses of Neopythagorean 
mysticism. It served as a hypothesis to stimulate much first-class 

TKflrcr to 'hamiony' xYma choirs doubtui^ at the oefAve ivhkh STC 

BtlestMi fftm Uk fourth century Rc. 

^ Pkto. TTnwMf 35b (cf. A. E, Teylor's ComrrKnfary^ pp. IJfi (T.); T. RdoBch* 
Miuique ctes pp.432lf»and ''L'’HaTTnoiUe 

da iphfrtt3\ Cf?n^r^s intfrmthfKtl ia musfque (Piuij^ 1900), pp. 60 C 

* Amtoicenia, HarmenieSf 23; R. F. WinninglDn-lDigrajn^ ^AristOXCOuj and tbo iii~ 
tervak of Greek Classfetd Qaarrtrly^ Mvi (1932), pp. 195 ff. 
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mathemaiical work, which was carried on not only by so-called 
‘Pythagoreans’, but also by such scientists as Rolemy. 

(6) 'Harmonists’ means simply ‘harmonic theorists’, but the term 
was applied by Aristoxenus to his immediate predecessors. The 
9:8 tone is not equally divisible by ratios, and other mathematical 
difficulties were soon noticed. Lasos of Hermione, in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, had smothered such dilemmas with the crude if sensible sug¬ 
gestion that notes had breadth, but the less robust fourth-century 
minds were shocked by the discovery that musical space was irrational. 
They attempted an empirical solution by splitting up the musical 
continuum into the smallest intervals audible, represented in diagrams 
of what they called pycnarmta (the meaning is of microtones crowd¬ 
ing along a melodic register). There was no question of realizing 
equal temperament on physical instruments. The intention was to 
reduce all intervals to common numerical terms on a theoretical 
gamut of atomic microtones. Plato glanced ironically at the con¬ 
temporary professors, with their ears to the kithara, each fancying 
he heard a still smaller tonal unit.^ Aristoxenus had to explain to his 
raw students that the pyertomam {besides being logically absurd) 
were practically inept, since nobody could sing more than two con¬ 
secutive microtones.* 

The ‘Harmonist’ theory persisted in the form of a linear measure¬ 
ment of units, which have been compared with modem cents. The 
comparison is superficial. When ancient theorists measured intervals 
—whether by ratios or by units—they did so for no practical purpose, 
but because numerical formulation was expected of an exact science. 
Textbooks were infested with tables of all possible scales, w hich never 
coexisted in musical history; and while some of the measured intervab 
might coinddewilh some currenttunings,theywerenotdi reel descrip¬ 
tions of music.* The unitary measurement of in tervals, by a historical 
irony, was later attributed to Aristoxenus himself, who had exploded 
it. Harmonic doctrines known to Ptolemy in the second century a.D. 
as ‘Aristoxenian’ were largely derived from a school of empiricists and 
hack teachers of theory. There was no authorized canon of Aristox¬ 
enus’ works, and of the 453 books ascribed to him, not all were from 
his pen.* On technical subjects ancient manuals were often issued— 

' fttpubta^ S3la-C. * Harmonies 2S, 

■ The opinion that the equaiioEu reprcxoi inifivala really in niiuiCt, and fKa t 

Amtoitcnia beard less bida coni^efie evideocc: the nature of these works is 

not ocsihetic but throrfitital, 

* DUsins. md Ptokmaiaj <G^tebQrg, 1954), p. IB3. F, Wchrli'a odiUon 
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whether for piety or fraud—^under the pseudonym of an appropriate 
authority (c.g, *Ga]en* for a modica] treatise) j and the Artstoteltan 
school, to which Aristoxenus belongs, was much overlaid with such 
fakes. The so-called ‘Aristoxeoians’ used the authentic and the 
spurious without discrimination. Their reversion to 'Harmonisi' 
principles of measurement is incompatible with all that we know of 
Aristoxenus* authentic theoiy. 

(c) Whereas Piatq had embodied the musical civilization of a 
past Athenian nobility, Aristoxenus was the son of a professional 
musician from the western colony of Tarenlum, where old fashions 
lingered. At Athens he learned the new inductive logic from Aristotle; 
and under the impulse of this scientific method—later to coUapse 
into a mere terminology—^he attempted a true descriptive anatomy 
of music from his unique knowledge of fourth-century practice and 
of the earlier classics. Beside excerpts of varying authenticity, we 
possess an important but incomplete text arranged in three books, 
but actually compiled from at least four sources, overlapping in 
subject-matter, and presumably put together from pupils’ notes of 
his lectures in Athens soon after 322 B.C.^ In substance it has no 
parallel among extant Greek theorists. Whereas mathematical har¬ 
monics (including the empiricist school) necessarily postulated a 
series of notes as fixed points on a hypothetical gamut—or, in efiect, 
a diagram—^an inductive theory of music had to start from the 
voice in action. As Aristoxenus recognized, real melody presupposed 
not a fixed scale or tuning, but a line on which the voice’s potentially 
infinite stations could be determined only by ear and understanding 
Moi Sfdmta). Given a good ear to hear intervals, the mind must 
define them by their melodic functions. The only sane division of 
musical space was by ’consonances’ (i.e. the melodic progressions 
to the fourth, fifth, and octave): these the ear could judge exactly, 
or within a hair’s breadth, whereas it found other intervals ’dis¬ 
sonant* and variable in size. For melodic purpose, any basic note- 
series must be so conceived that each note lay a perfect fourth from 
the fourth in succession or a perfect fifth from the fifth. That this 
principle excluded numerical expressions of intervals was obvious 
to any educated Greek. It was substituted for the numerical method 
as a practical assumption of the ear in a music which did not pose the 

(Baite, 1943) u mlrrtth '* no hisiotical crhkinii of th« nnrpfi, ud brtekets Uw 
fmachruDiais of frag, 124 wit^oul comiiifloL 

^ HartmnScj 30; Diiring, op. p. 183, 
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acoustic problems of modem irtstrumeatal harmony over large regis¬ 
ters. The less precisely heard variations of intervals were then defined, 
so far as the ear demanded, not by equations bnt by recognized 
shades 

To the real meaning of ordinary musical terms in his day, Aris- 
to^nus will be our clearest guide. 


GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 

(o) 77)e Notes, The basic figure of analysis was the tetiachord. It 
was coupled with another tetrachord, either disjunct or conjunct 
{diezeugmerton or sytiertirttenon'. genitive plurals with long 5), The 
skeleton is here represented in our natural key; 


Ex. 305 
(i) Disjunct 

(a) Dieteugmtntm 


(u) Conjunct 

(i) SytumtinmoH 



This is the elementary grammar of fourths and fifths pivoting on 
the ‘fixed notes’ from which the melody takes its bearings. The fixed 
notes are called, in descending order; (i) nete, paropnese, ttiesCf 
hypate or (ii) nete, irtcse, hypate. 

Each tetiachordal skeleton is filled in by two ‘movable notes’. 
The possible ranges of their motion were classified in three gcncfOt 
roughly represented as follows; 


Ex. 306 

(a) £tihafTiu>»ic 


(i) CAromatic 


(<} iHaionic 



In each case, the higher of the two movable points is called ticho- 
fiOSt the lower paryputc—OT, in the upper of two tetrachords, the 
higher point is pwanete, the lower trite. In the enharmoiiic and 
chromatic geitewr, the sequent tichtmos^iiypote is collectively called 
the pyknon, and must be less than the interval mese-Iichanos. 

The names of the notes do not refer to pitch, for they may be differ¬ 
ently placed in different genera, and nete varies with the conjunct 

1 tg. Ariitownus Ttcesniaea ‘ibades' of eseb of Uw time -gcitcrie' mition rf 
Ikhmwf (sw E*. 306 ibove}. 
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and disjunct systems. They arc mostly adjectives of the implied noun 
chords — a string or, simply, a note. They are probably not names of 
actual strings, for some notes may have been played by stopping one 
string. They refer primarily to the action of the hand playing; e.g. 
lichanos means ‘forehnger'; hypate means 'highest' to the hand on 
the tilted kithara; ne/e ‘lowest’ to the hand^lthough in pitch hypate 
is the lowest note and nets the top.^ 

The double tetrachord, thus filled with movable Qote:s, is still only a 
melodic skeleton. It give the typical mitiimmn of notes: our written 
pieces show that others could be inserted besides. Greek music must 
never be conceived in terms of any continuous scale — least of all the 
harmonic series of our 'just intonation'. Its essential character lies in 
the logical priority of the fued notes, which hold the melody between 
the iroti girders of consonant progressions, over the contrasting flex¬ 
ible effects of the mobile notes, which bound various and irregular 
intervals, some hair-split, some widely gapped {and arc no 
mutable in the more evenly spread diatonic genur). Only the fixed 
notes can be exactly translated on our schematic staff. The concept 
of uniform octave-scales is especially inept, since a pair of tetra- 
chords could be of different genera. The unit of the later solmiza- 
tion, as of the earliest analysis, is still not the octave but the 
tetrachord.* 

(A) The Systems, It was for purposes of nomenclature only that 
theorists, during the fourth century b.c., worked out an extended 
note-system. The ‘Perfect System* was compiled of two pairs of 
conjunct tetrachords separated by a tone of disjunction (r/ioxeuxis) — 
the double octave being completed by a bottom note, whose name 
proslambanomenos (implying the masculine noun tonos) indicates 
an 'addition* from theory, not from music. The ‘Lesser Perfect 
System', by omitdng parameset drops the disjunctive tone, substi¬ 
tuting a conj'oined tetrachord {pynemntenon) for the purpose of illus¬ 
trating the transitory effect of a modulation to the fourth. The two 
Systems (which Ptolemy combined in one diagram) are given over¬ 
leaf separately. Poritions of movable notes will of course vary with 
the genus. 

Each note was tilled by its name with that of its tetrachord: e.g. 
in (i) the note marked e is '‘nete of the tetrachord diezeugmerton', 
E is * hypate meson', &.c. 

^ Grecka did not, as Curt Sachs CDqieclum. call hieh pilch ‘low* and vice versa; cf. 
Plutarch, Qtiatsiioots ytaionieoe ix. 2. i; ps.-Aristotle. Probieftit, xix. 3. 

' Gre^ sobnizBtion (known only from late theory) rendered A tetrachord of the fonii 
/o sel/c ftU by to 1/ to li. 
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Hypcrbolaion 


(i) Greaser Perfect System 
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(ii) Lesser Perfect System 
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The pitch of these Systems is relative or, rather, ahstracL They are 
themselves abstractions. Certainly a salient feature of the fourth- 
centuty musical revolution was the use of metabolae or modulations 
of various types. It raised—as does a]] modulation on instruments 
with fiaed tuning—^the problem of establishing a basic note'Series 
sufficiently regular to minimize false melodic relations when two 
tunings arc exchanged. But the working out of this problem in real 
music must be clearly separated from its elaboration in theory. The 
player modulating did not hitch on a spare tetrachord synemmenon. 
Though the hypothesis of a fixed pentatonic tuning Is not proven, 
it remains most probable that he tuned his kithara not to a continuous 
scale, but by a gapped accordama suiting the requirements of his 
music, and supplemented or adapted it by stopping his strings. (The 
aulos could be similarly adapted by devices of fingering and blowing.)^ 

I Darius. 'SludiH in MusicaI Termiiiolosy In rifUi<cntiiiy Utenitun;*, ia Enmos, 
nliij (194SX PP. 176 ff. Only so can ihe aitcsicd OKDpkxity of much Giwk UHtrunmual* 
tun be ocplnined. Against the peniatonic hypotbesis first proposed by Sachs inZWocAri/^ 
fur Miaikwaseiaehrrfi. « (1924). pp. 2*9 ff., Md funber developed by JiiirBelT and Otto 
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The continuous scnle was a purely academic apparatus. Its name— 
s}stem<^h a term not of music but of harmonic theory; and the 
dual System was intended only to exemplify on the blackboard (as it 
were) the mechanism of a simple modulation. 

Greek musical history is stiU bedevilled by confusions, ancient and 
modern^ of the terms systema^ feirifjonKt, tonoXf €idos {= Jjpeciej)i 
gen&s (= geuwr)* tropos (“ modus). They can be clarified only by 
chronological and critical distinction between the Greek sour^. 
To anticipate conclusions, we shall find that in the classical 

composers and in musically intelligent prose-^writerSi means a musical 
idiom together with the tuning which it postulates — whereas in 
musically ignorant theorists it is confused with an ^idos or species 
of the octave, which, like jyjteiWii, is a term of theory, not of music, 
Again^ to Aristoxenus the terms genos and tropos connote both a 
tuning and a musical style—whereas to inferior theorists both are 
mere scales^ Above all. It Is necessary to reach a true definition of 
tows. It means, literally, *a st^etch^ng^ It first occurs in harmonic 
theory in the fourth century B.c. From Homeric rimes the verb 
‘to stretch' was used of the preliminary stringing and tuning of 
the instrument; but the noun tows is never used by a composer* 
never connotes a melodic style or operation.^ In Greek theorists 
wnoi are continuous double-octave scales, in all three gewra^ set 
up on successive degrees of a basic note-series or System, with a 
superficial likeness to the scales of pitch-keys on a pianoforte. These 
towi were originally suggested by the musical fact of modulation in 
the fourth century; and the prevalent opinion of modem writers is 
that they represent real pitch-keys used in music. The view here set 
forth will be found to differ. It is, hrieflyt that the tonoi were theoreti¬ 
cal concepts employed to define and name the relative loci of the 
topography of harmonic space. For nineteenth-century scholars, pre¬ 
occupied with the search for ooutinuity between ancient and modem ^ 
it was particularly hard to get away from the underljdng notion of 
the octave with one supreme tonic; and efforts were made to ascribe 
such a tonic function to the Greek But, on the contrary, the 

CombfHt, convincing argmincnls M* ma rrimno d by R. P. in an 

aiiicBe in CJninW Qaari^rly, new scrie*. vi (1936). j. i' , 

' Except by meie conriuion with bannatda. does not, m a schouRSi 

on ArisiDphwK£ CWr 963 ays. mean to pitch high: see Rogers '* editorial note. 
In compounds -«»f means a ioik or lenaion of the voice, with no piichH»nnolaiion 
(e.g. ittiprant - loud). Id late ibeoty ftwtfl m misraJkd 
♦ The one [creteuce to musical usage is in Aristotle, Ptobkrw. *«. 20 (tifldatedj. 
Hying that good nines tecur oftefl to mf«rlilte 8»d prose to Ihe word ‘and -U retnarfc 
noiabk only for its stupidity. 
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Aristoxenian analysis shows us a music of tetrachords oscillating on 
plural pivot-notes between the disjunct scheme, which covers an 
octave, and the conjunctj in which nett comes down to the seventh 
from hypate (or the fourth from mtst). These scholars persistently, 
if unconsciously, tended to treat the Greek Perfect System as thou^ 
it corresponded to the tuning of a musical instrument, upon which 
key-scales could have some real meaning. It seemed to them in¬ 
credible that Greek theorists played with harmonic concepts for their 
own sake and for no musical purpose. Here Anstoxenus was the 
exception. But he has left us no direct treatment of the tanoi, and we 
depend on other theorists, for whom harmonic science was superior 
to musical art precisely because it had no practical usc.‘ A historical 
account of the tonoi^ while recognking their initial derivation from 
musical experience, must remember the unbounded capacity of fourth- 
century thought {outside the Aristotelian school) for generating 
abstract entities from words without facts. 

THE TONOt 

Pitch 

The assumption that absolute pitch-values were recognized in 
Greek music is not warranted by any decisive ancient evidence. 
It rests on modem equations of harmoniae or tonoi with pitch-keys. 

(i) In its ori^nal form, Monro’s theory that the classical harmoniae 
were pitch-keys no longer needs refuting; and recent modifications of 
this theory to the effect that the karmoniae had specific pitches as 
well as individual tunings—are no better founded.* Plato, indeed, 
tells us that some karmonhe, used for men’s drinking-songs, were 
‘low’, and others, used for women's keening-songs, ‘high’. But since 
he adds that the latter are morally unfit for cither sex, it is dear that 
they might be sung in a male register too. Their pitch-connotations are 
purely relative and general, meaning no more than what Greek 
authors call them—viz. ‘high’, ‘low*, or ‘middle’.* 

In the fourth century B.c. the new tonoi were at first described 
vaguely as harmoniae, and the Academldan known as Hcraclides 
Ponticus rightly protested that a harmonia was not defined by its 

I In late antiquity it was compared Tof siJcnlstive purity to the teteace of generation of 
birds, which (unlike the best harmooH: sdcace} wa* pure noitsecae (Berihetat-RueUe 
Colkftioti des sneieBSdkhimaHi iteti, v. JS. 52, 434, 1inc$ 7-1J). ’ 

* Gombosi’s ingenious Tottartea md Stimmungm dfr miiken Mujik (CbperihagerL 
1939) doee not refute B»aiOf arsuments brought agaiut D. B, Mtxao, Modes ^AneltHl 
Creek Miak (Oxfortl. 1894^ nor adequately criticoe sources of uneven vahie. 

' PUlo, Rej/uMte 398e (cf. Dennuton in CtasiSml Quarierly, vii (1913), p. jjj. 
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pitcb.^ His own definition, however, only serves to show the confusion 
of these terms in a period of change, when the old harntoniae were for¬ 
gotten and the old education disrupted. A liormonia, he declares, 
must have ‘a peculiar eidos of ethos and pathos\ Eidos technically 
meant a species or segment of the octave j ethos and pathos (musical 
character and feeling) he can only connote with trrclevani nonsense 
about the racial psychology of Dorians, AeoUans, and lonians, whose 
names had been attached to some of the old harmoniae. These names 
suggest to his witless fancy that there are three /mrtnowne, because 
there are three Greek races. Other speculators of the time were busy 
reducing all ftarmotiiae to two— and all winds to north and south.* 
Late antiquity believed that Lamprocles and Damon, in the fifth 
century b.C., had already analysed hormoniae as octave-species — 
whereas the species had barely been enumerated before Aristoxenus.* 
The late Ncoplatonist Aristides Quintilianus actually produced six 
irregular species of the enharmonic scale purporting to be the har- 
moniae named in Plato’s Repuhiic, but he cites no authority.* 

Against such confusions of idioms with scales we must appeal to 
Aristoxenus. He briefly dismisses the preoccupation of his predeces¬ 
sors with ’the seven octachords which they called Aarmcn/lfle*,* To 
avoid this misnomer he refers to the old Phrygian heo’moma as ’the 
Phrygian meios' {emto ) —with the significant remark that one would 
not understand it merely by transcribing it Few musicians of his 
day, he tells us, still knew the classical idioms {tropoij.* Few theorists 
of his day had been educated in music at all. The confusion was 
merely verbal. When the old harmoniae were obsolescent, some 
of their names had been applied or adapted to the new tonoi with 
their attendant species. But species and tonoi together, as we shall 
sec, formed a coherent theoretical structure postulating a basic scale 
which was drawn up In the fourth century. They can have borne no 
relation, except in name, to the harmopiiae of the earlier music. 

(ii) The /nnoi certainly had ‘pitch’ in the sense of relative position. 
But Aristoxenus, e. 320 a.c., finds them still in the chaos of novelty, 

^ Cited by 124e-3i25i^ ^The mail from Hcmcka PoiiUca*j writing fp 365- 

JiO B.c.p W 03 Eiv'cn to mbodlaMous spcculataop wilbmit experience (cf. Ckscro. Ad 
Qtdntum IIU S, 

' CrLtH;i 2 xd by ArbtoUc, FoMcs 1290a. 

■ By Eratock$ ooly (AriitowniWp Harmanics On Lamproclca and Oamoa, p$.- 

PhitBTch. £>t mtaica 16% To Plato. 17 od, nole syjtcma {not cUhj). 

* Mourtfonl^ ‘The muskal soles of Ptaio'a ReptiWk', to Clmsiad xlvii 

(1923)^ accepts Arislidcs' aulhority, but see Monro, op. d!„ pp, ^100. Ariitidci' 
source waa piesumably some commentary oai Plato. 

■ Hortmaihs 36 (Westphal reading). 

* Ibid. 39 -Ljd 23. 
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without agreement as to thdr relative position or the order of their 
names. He gives two lists from contemporary theory, in ascending 
relative order, as follows:* 


1 


Hypophrygian 7 
Hypodorian 
Mixolydian 
Dorian 
PhiygiaD 
Lydian 


I tone 
I tone 
I tone 


!• 


tone 


Jl 


Hypophiygian 
Hypodorian = 
Dorian 

Phrygian 

Lydian 

Mixolydian 


i ^one 
} tone 
1 tone 
I tone 
I tone 


The second school took their three-quarter-tone intervals from the 
borings of autoL In rebuking their illogicality, Aristoxcnus emphasizes 
the inaccuracy of manufacture and intonation for which the aulos was 
notorious, but says nothing of any absoluLe pitch. Manufacturers of 
Guloi did preserve some pitch-standard by general reference to other 
au!oi; but this very fact shows that the Greek idea of pitch was rela¬ 
tive, Absolute pitch, on the contrary, would have determined the 
manufacture of instruments. Some passages from late theory, assign¬ 
ing different tonoi to different instruments or ranges of the voice, 
have been taken to imply real pitch-keys: yet the same theorists 
postulate a pure relativity of pitch, in which the limits of musical 
sound are deftnable only by the limits of instruments or hearing.^ 
These vague and contradictory assumptions are outweighed by clearer 
inferences. The anomalit^ of the two lists of fon&i cited above are 
incompatible with any idea of absolute pitch. Absolute pitch is 
nothing if not a practical convention, and it cannot exist in coo- 
vention or in practice without some consistent terms of reference 
to the note or keys indicated by such a pitch-standard. But Greek 
writers never had consistent terms of reference to pitch. Both the 
nomenclature and the number of tonoi were in endless fluctuation 
and dispute. Seven tonoi represented the diatonic degrees of the 
octave—or the Seven Spheres (a book On she Seven Tonoi was 
written by Thrasyllus, astrologer to the emperor Tiberius), In impcria] 
Roman times a baker s dozen — one on each semitone and a super¬ 
fluous thirteenth ai the octave^was imputed (incredibly) to Aristox- 


^ Ibid. 37+ In Lbl t no Lal^tvaJ u for iJie HypQpbry^Biii+ whkii was somelioos 
omitted. 

' BdknTHmn^s Afto^ymiAS 7B (but cf, 13); Ariiikks Uj (but cf. 15 j). Note Gauden- 
tioi 20-21 and Ariiloxciiia^ HarmcMuts 13-15, 
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cnus.^ A sei of fifteen was begotten by a passion for verbal triads 
(c.g. Hypodorian — Dorian — Hyperdorian).* The various sets co¬ 
existed, with alternative and often anomalous names: no need for 
practical agreement was felt. 

(iii) None of these nomenclatures agrees with the names given to 
kitharists’ tunings in Ptolemy's day. Theorists used an academic 
hfteen-stringed apparatus, of no fixed register, to represent the 
Perfect System; and Ptolemy, after tabulating his own scientific 
results, shows which sections of his gamut wUl also yield tunings in 
current use. But these tunings, whatever they may signify, are 
variously tempered sequences of intervals, not pitch-keys; and their 
names show no relation between the practical and the theoretical uses 
of terminology.* Once, in Aristoxenus, the name of a tontss is associ¬ 
ated with a low atiioSy but the same passage proves that the attempt 
to define tonal relations by auhi was an ignorant mistake,* 

(iv) In late antiquity loniu-scalcs are sometimes transcribed with 
musical notation. Since the notation may be merely an alterna¬ 
tive means of expressing their relative positions, these tonoi are 
not thereby proved to be pitch-keys for practical reference. But 
if Greek notation were applicable at any pitch required, we should, 
a priori, expect to find aU musical pieces transcribed in the same 
central nucleus of notational signs, with the least possible use of 
'sharps'. Now this expectation is not falsified by the Delphic 
paeans of the second ce ntury b .c. — our earliest fragments of sufficient 
length to provide a valid test. But of the later pieces, one (the 
‘Ajax’ fragment) is written with the dashes which, in the ionoi, 
raise a note by an octave; and, while the rest fall within a central 
nucleus spanning a twelfth, they do not aU use the same basic 
notational sequence of 'naturals' and ‘sharps’. The use of variant 
sequences is generally taken to denote diOerences of real pitch; 
and it must be clearly stated that this hypothesis has not been 
disproved. Yet other explanations, though unconfirmed, are con¬ 
ceivable. In late antiquity at least, variant notational sequences 
might have indicated different temperaments of intervals (as on 
the several sections of Ptolemy’s abstract gamut), or different loci 

^ 'Cloonuks', Isagoft 12. BoUi Ihe number end ihc ouna are U» illoxiciii for 
Aristotle'i pupD. The wDit on tonoi ascribed to him, if genuiiK, may have been about 
'lortes')>arin^. 

* Cf. WimuBjgtDa-tDgram, htodt in Antimt Greek Muiic (Canibddae, pp* 15” 
21 . 

* See fiathcr below, p. 337. 

* Aiisionenui, Hartntmies 37-43, if the KXt a wuikL In Atherueiu S34 f.. citing 
AmtcMuniu, oames of w^s.4egisteia are not related to tonoi. 
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upon a standanl tutung of instruments or theoretical apparatus, or 
dilTerent conventions of musical transcription. Those who prefer 
the hypothesis of fixed pitch-keys have to explain the absence, in 
Greek writers, of reference to absolute standards of pitch, and, 
in Greek music, of the conditions which would plausibly account 
for the development of such standards. They freely admit that, on 
this hypothesis, a radical distinction must ^ drawn between the 
tonoi on consecutive semitone, as indicating pitch, and the 
Ptolemaic system of seven tonoi, which is pitchless: yet Ptolemy’s 
polemics against the former would be inept if the distinction 
existed. In sum, difiSculties arise on either view. In the present 
writer’s provisional judgement, the arguments for attributing fixed 
pitch-values to some tonoi (but not to ah) are outweighed by the 
improbabilities.* * 

It is agreed that Ptolemy’s tonoi have no real pitch. Here at least, 
tonoi and species were together devised for a purpose independent 
of musical practice: to name points, both fixed and movable, upon 
an ideal diagrammatic structure of no real pitch-value, but of un¬ 
questioned importance for ancient scientific thought. 

Nomenclatitre by Tonoi tsnd Species 

The tonoi transpose the scale-fonn of the Perfect System to other 
degrees of the System’s own tonal series * 

Ex. 307 


Here the Perfect System (cf. p. 340 above), filled out in the dia¬ 
tonic genus and in a handy key, is set up on the staff vertiatlly, 
while a mnos^scale in transverse descent transposes the same tonal 

' See, however, Wianinstaa-iDgroni'j anfu] diicusiion. Op. dt., pp. 49-S3. 

* No real pitch ii here itnplied. Lo^caDy, xtl-fa should be tued {at by DOrms. 
op ,ciL), but tbc nHNkm iwbitioii a cinrs pdeturt^ 
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sequejice one degree higher.^ The double tetrachord which is the 
scaIe-fonn"s oentrat core {= mP-mf) is marked in black notes, and 
its *natura]* locm on the System's register is set between bars. The 
System is here treated as a static register around which the typical 
scale-form is borne by the revolving tonoh As this scale-form moves 
one degree higher* one top note of the tonos is cut off and one bottom 
note is added within the System's register. 

The System^s nomenclature was used in a double sense: (1) as a 
term of reference to notes by their serial order of position (thesis) 
on the basic System ; and (2) like a ^ot-fa^ to describe notes by their 
function (dyfianiis) in the melodic scale-form {= without 

regard to its position. In Ex. 307* jVf remains mese by thesis on the 
System; m becomes mese by dynamis in the scale-form (here trans¬ 
posed by the t&nos). 

Our staff* with its assumptions of equal temperament and real 
pitch, might tempt us to identify the dynamic m with the thetic 
paramese as the same pitch-note (here written as middle B). 
But Greek theory could neither refer to external pitch-standards^ 
nor ignore the fact that the scale-form’s fixed and movable notes 
must shift their positions in different WfteL Nete diezeugmefion^ 
dynamicaily defined as a fixed fifth from mese, cannot be precisely 
described by Thesis; and this is doubly evident in the present example* 
where dynamic nd takes a sharpened position with no place nor name 
on the diatomc System. It can only be described as -nete diezeug- 
memn m this tottQs\ Therefore the tonoi themselves had to be named 
and fixed in a relative order of intervals one from the other. Our 
keys arc serially numbered A, B, C* &c,* by the sequence of their 
tonics in a note-series established by musical usage. But^ although C 
always stands at the same interval above or below Ap it is not true 
that the key of C is higher or lower than the key of A* since two melo¬ 
dies in A and C may use the same register. Greek theory logically 
defined ionoi by reference not to any single note like our tonic in an 
arbitrarily chosen seriesp but to the whole central register of the 
System where the tonoi meet and arc comparable—viz. the octave 
set between bars+ Within this octave each of the seven /oiroj-scales 
casts a different segment ot species of the octave. In Ex. 307 the seg¬ 
ment of the between the bats has the sequence of tones and semi¬ 

tones T S T T T S T. This sequence wus named the Phrygian octave- 
species, and the tonos was accordingly called the Phrygian. The names 

* rondj-scaka wert read downwards al iirsl, later upwards. The dmnge confu^ die 
notatkiDp but \& otherwise irrekvjmt A unifonn meUtod is hm adopted. 
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w«e given artificially, and the sole purpose of the species vvas to 
locate each toms by its position relatively to the other six tomi, 
without using arbitrary or practical criteria. The whole set may for 
provisional purposes be presented as foUows:^ 


Ex. 30 « 



Ulzoljdl»D Lydiao Phrygiu Dorinn Kypolydiw Hypodorian 

“ Hypephrygiw 

Mesae; D C« B A G» F« E 



8 T T 8 T T 

= Natural Seriut F E D C B A G* 

The typical scale-form — always in black notes—^is carried 

down the System's register by each tones successively; the white 
notes at either end represent the space throng which this scale- 
form moves. The System's central octave-re^ster (here = e-E, 
marked not between bars but m square brackets on each fonos) is 
successively filled by seven different species of the revolving s^e. 
These species have no melodic meaning: they exist only as thettc 
terms of reference to the relative positions of the lonoi. It will be 
noted that the System’s central octave-re^ster is the only octave 
whose terminals all the lonoi have in common. If, like the feebler 
Creek theorists, we insert extra tonoi at the inter-diatonic semitones, 
these tonoi will fail by a semitone to touch the two terminals of the 
central octave where the species meet. Since there are only seven 
species of the octave, the logical number of tonoi is seven. These 
must be projected on the System at a rdative pitch-position one- 
and-a-half degrees below their ’natural’ sequence (i.e. the mesae 
D C$ B A G$ F# £ correspond to a sequence F £ D C B A G). 

It is, however, only for the limited purpose of showing the relative 
locations of the tonoi that they are projected on the System. For this 
purpose the unequal temperament of the dynamic scale is ignored, 
and all the thedc degrees of the System are treated as equal tones or 

> llus figure, Kmog only to cQirekle romiitbyiA(Af,mppcsrs to bypostitiK ibeSy$um 
IS I keyboard; but see below, pp. 3 SS C 
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semitones. But both tonoi and species are purely tbetic concepts^ 
the f^ir of a tonos being expressed by its species. Greek harmonie 
thought could also compass the abstract idea of roodulatioEi as a 
purely dynamic act. Ptolemy, after discu^ing the modulation ex* 
pressed by the Conjunct System (cf. p. 340), proceeds to explain 
the genera] idea of modulatory dynamics, as follows 

The construction of rofior^modulation does not occur for the purpose of 
adapting a melody to higher or lower voices; for a change of that kind it 
is enough to tune the whole instrument up or down, since no variadon is 
produced within a melody when it is sung right through as a whole, the 
same by higher voices as by lower. Modulation occurs in order that the 
identical melody, in the same voice, starting now from the higher registers, 
now from the lower, should produce a certain alteration of ethos (mood), 
through the fact that the two extremes of the melody, as it modulates, no 
longer coincide with the two extremes of the voice, but at the one end the 
voice’s limit always termiuates before the melody's, and at the other end 
the melody's before the voice’s. Thus a melody originally fitted to the 
compass of the voice, by falling short at the one end and gaioing ground at 
the other as it modulates, gives to the ear the impression of an altered ethos. 


Ptolemy's point will be easUy seen in diagrammatic form. 


central octave-register 


(«) 


(*) 


[L 


2 3 

* re do 


(o) 


N PM M 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

trd* re do si II in sol fa mi 

TTSTTTS K=* Etorian) 


M 

4 5 6 7 8 

st [| la so! fa mi re do si 
12 3 4 

T T T S T T S 


N M 

re do n'b !a soi fa mi 
T T S T T S 


(= Mixolydian) 


The mdodic scale-form is unchanged by modulation; i.e, there is 
no change of ‘mode’. Ptolemy conceives the central octave-register 
as the vocal space, always and completely filled by the melody, 
which is symbolized by the constant stmle-form mi-mi. This melodic 


^ Harmsmlcj iL 7_ 
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scale may lie within the vocal register in its continuous form T T S 
T T T S (numbered 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 in (o), above). If a module- 
don to tlte fourth occurs (&) we may imagine the continuous scale 
bodily shifted up a fourth; but then its upper notes would fall out¬ 
side the register's top limit. They can, however, be picked up again 
an octave below, in the empty space left at the bottom of the register. 
As Ptolemy puts it, the melody falls off the register at one end and 
gains ground at the other. The register is still completely filled with 
the same melodic scale-form mf—nti, but in a diFfercntly distributed 
sequence (numbered 4 5 6 7 8 112 3 4). So, in our music, modula- 

don may shift the tonic without changing the tessitura. 

Viewed as a continuous scale, the note-series within the register 
has changed from T T S T T T S (the Dorian speefes) to T T T S 
T T S (the MbtoSydian). But this has nothing to do with the melodic 
movement, in which the scale-form does not change. The spscies 
merely indicates the tonos or thctic degree of the modulation, which 
does not here concern Ptolemy. He is conceiving the register not as a 
basic scale (as in Ex. 308) but as an empty space which the voice can 
fill as it chooses: there is no question of specifying the sharps or 
flats rajuired to illustrate any particular moduladon in practice. 

Elsewhere Ptolemy insists that a melodic moduladon is not a change 
of toaos (i.e.p as he here says, of repetition at another pitch-degree), 
but a change of systema. The systeTria does not, like a species, consist 
m a particular sequence of individual notes, but in the relations of 
disjunction or conjuncUon between tetrachords.^ Moduladon to the 
fourth (he explains) is effected by eliminadng the disjunctive tone: 
thus in (c) above the ftmcdonal paramese of (cr) drops out, and nele 
comes down to the fourth above mese, making a tot^ heptachord of 
two conjunct tetrachords instead of the disjunct tetrachords of (o)- 
Here our own sot-fa becomes inept: the octave was not a rigid unit, 
and it docs not matter whether we express the tetrachord T T S as 
la sol fa mi, mi re do si, or re do j/b ta. It is this change of system that 
Ptolemy supposes to have the aesthedc effect of an altered ethos' the 
car is left in doubt whether mese has moved up a fourth, as expressed 
in (i), or whether paramese has dropped out, as expressed in (c).* 

The change between disjunedon and conjunedon is the only type 
of modulation that Ptolemy will call melodic, although any permuta¬ 
tion of tonoi or genera could be admitted theoretically and on paper. 

' Harrwulet ii. S. ThiJ i* ihe only ^snilkant diitiucUm syinmaia, Uiousti 

iOiTK tbeoristi cDumeralc ibem by as any crrdmd nolc-sericL 

* Ptokmy however, fmy arid ab5tTiict on tbt afsthetk cITcci: it may be merely 
own inferenx. 
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In theory, also, the idea of other tetrachordal forms besides T T S 
was entertained; but only T T S was used in regular harmonic struc¬ 
tures—^with its corresponding enharmonic and chromatic genera, 
which are attested in real musical use from the fourth to second 
centuries BX. Whether, or when, other forms were realized in 
musical practice we have not sufficient evidence to say, Ptolemy, after 
his theoretical demonstrations of his own temperament of Intervals, 
turns to the empirical data of kitharistic tunings in current use, to 
find them at various segments of his academic gamut. These tunings 
consist of tetrachords and octachords, both diatonic and chromatic, 
in several forms or shades of tonal sequence, which are named 
stereo and tnalaka on the lyre, tritoe, hypertropae, parypatae, tropoi, 
iasti-aeolkt, and lydiaon the kithara. This nomenclature is apof-ponrr/ 
of technical jargon, and cannot be connoted with Ptolemy's tonos- 
names. If, as some maintain,^ the tunings are melodic scales of variant 
modal idioms, they are remoter than ever from Ptolemy’s concept of a 
uniform melodic scale. But Ptolemy’s words do not imply so much;* 
and since the terms differ from the tyre to the kithara, they would 
seem to refer to some more mechanical aspect — c.g, to professional 
operations of preliminary tuning of the instruments, like the conven¬ 
tional tuner's chords in testing a pianoforte. This would fit the context. 
Ptolemy adduces these tunings as phenomena independent of his own 
harmonic system, to show that his academic calculations of tuning 
arc not incompatible with common acoustic experience. With this con¬ 
firmation, he can proceed to his purpose—the harmonics of astronomy. 

Whatever these tunings may represent, their names show how far 
musical practice had diverged from harmonic theory. To imagiue 
that Ptolemy of Alexandria did, or could, reflect contemporary forms 
of music in his main doctrine is to mistake his position and aims. He 
lived nearly five centuries away from the inductive method by which 
Aristoxenus had analysed music as he knew it ’by ear and under¬ 
standing’. In all his many works, his great achievement was to re¬ 
capture the hi^ Alexandrian tradition of mathematical sciences after 
an age of collapse and decline. He did not change the terms of the 
problems: it was hard enough to recover them—and, on occasion, 
to improve their expre^ion, In the harmonic field (a small part of his 
activity) the decline can be seen from bis own criticisms of recent pre¬ 
tenders to the names of ‘Pythagorean’ or ‘Aristoxenian’.* He was 

‘ Dtiruie, cp, du pp. 201-15: the Brat serio<Js of Ptokmy, Harmoma i. IS, 

ii. 1 and IS, but the solutioiis are inevitably spccuklive. 

' TO 16 , chapter-headinB) does not in thearetkal contexts refer 

only to nsekipocic use. * Cf. OOring. ep. cit., p. S3. 
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perhaps the one man ahve who had the logical insight and the 
experience of astronomical diagrams to assimilate the harmonic 
system of early Alexandrian thought; and in harmonics, as elsewhere, 
it is early Alexandrian thou^t that he interprets to ns. 

Some account of Greek harmonic theory has been necessary 
for a negative purpose ; to prevent unprofitable searching for musical 
significance in mathematical concepts* There is also a positive reason. 
Greek notation, though also used for transcribing musical composi¬ 
tions, was developed largely by theorists for their own purposes, 
and cannot be properly understood without reference to the theoreti¬ 
cal tonoi. Not that the better minds—Aristoxenus or Ptolemy—had 
recourse to notation. It could neither define the functions of notes, 
like the verbal nomenclature, nor measure the exact size of intervals, 
like the arithmetical cipher. It was used among a lower class of har¬ 
monic professors, known only from late antiquity. Since they too 
claimed to be ‘theoretical’, prestige obliged them to include the 
Perfect System in their doctrine; but their heads were too weak to 
relate it correctly to the lonoi — nor, indeed, could it be correctly 
related to their irrational sets of thirteen or fifteen lonoi on con¬ 
secutive semitones. Some merely gave lists of rones-names with rela¬ 
tive intervals. Others set out their lonoi with notational signs; and the 
anomalies of Greek notation, as we know it, may owe something to 
their hands. 

THE NOTATIONS 

The Greek notations are explained to us only by a few minor 
theorists of the third or fourth centuries a.d. —in particular, one 
Alypins, who gives a set oflonos-scal^ with reproductions and verbal 
descriptions of the corresponding signs in two notations. A central 
nucleus of the signs of both occurs in extant musit^ fragments going 
back to c. 250 b.c. The final series of the Alypian signs is here given in 
continuous sequence with the relative diatonic note-series in our stalT 
{no absolute pitch): 

Ex. 309 

I. 


It 

z -’U'VX' 
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The second notation, which is the earlier, shows a nucleus of fifteen 
signs—some alphabetic, but in no regular alphabetic order — evi¬ 
dently put together to fit the Perfect System a'-A in the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.c. This is extended upwards, by signs repeated with a dash, 
to the top g'. Below A two eaitra bottom notes G, and F, have been 
added, with signs later borrowed from the first notation. Each sign of 
row no. I (which is the diatonic note-series) is triplicated with its own 


sharp and double-sharp: for example, in the triad m horizontal lu 

3 


is the sharp and reversed 3 the double-sharp of E erect. The triads 
doubtless originated in the e nhar monic and chromatic dieses; but 
only theorists distinguish the chromatic (by a cross-stroke) from the 
enharmonic; and the same signs are also used for other sharps. It is 
possible that a triad could be played on one string, hut the hypothesis 
that the notations were tablatures will not bear examination,* 

The first notation, avoiding archaic signs, makes a central octave 
of the Ionic alphabet A B P, &c., in continuous descent, A being the 
double-sharp and B the sharp of P (so that row no. 3 is the diatonic 
note-series). Alypius calls the first notation * vocal', the second 
‘instrumental'; but, although these names arc too well established 
in modem usage to be abandoned now, the disd notion is pointless 
and was adopted only in late antiquity.* The ‘vocal notation’ is 
obviously a translation of the ‘ instrumental’, with its obsolete cipher, 
into the familiar and consecutive series of the Ionic alphabet, which 
was gradually spreading into common use from the end of the fifth 
century b.c. 

The nucleus of the ‘instrumental' signs stands logically enou^ on 
the System's series a'-A, which is just as we ^ould have expected, 
and we may hope that the alphabetic disorder of the other signs 
dates back without change to the fourth century. The ‘vocal’ notation, 
however, has been much reshuffled.* Its most important segment is 
the erect Ionic alphabet, with the two or three triads adjacent, which 
together supply all signs found in our ‘vo^' texts. Its serial order is 
certainiy correct, but the question is whether the group has been 
bodily shifted from its original segment on the diatonic note-series. 
The erect nuclear alphabet is Irrationally set on the meaningless 


^ Sec above, pp. ^ f., o, 1. 

■ e.a-i In the Bcriln papyrus (after 156): rwt ua the Delphk Hymtu CieoDnd 
eentury 

■ In M. 109 above, the nucleus of the Syitem's notCHseries is tmfktd by conttnuoni 
bars, additions or dbplaccments by doited bata. Bits of tve alphabetic seqocrNnes bave 
been patched tc^lher where thiw would have sulSced, 
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octave fand where we should expect a translation of the ‘instru- 
mentar nucleus a'-A, we find displaced signs at either end of this 
notc^eries. On a' and g' are two signs torn from their proper sequence 
(in the lower register), like a rubble filling between a' and f'. At G 
and F, below A, that sequence is prolonged by two additional 
letter-forms (which also appear as additions to the 'instrumental* 
notation). On its top g’ * the notation abruptly decants a solitary 
omega. From these and other anomalies we are bound to suspect 
that the erect central alphabet, with its neighbours, may have suffered 
a shift of tonal sequence—that it was not originally set on the f’^f 
octave. On the assumption that past music was commonly written 
and read, such a shift might seem impossible. But Dotation was 
known to few, as the laborious verbal descriptions of Alypius show; 
and it was used by theorists as a mere numerical cipher for tonoi of 
no real pitch-value. Certain theoretical aberrations of late authors 
do, in fact, strengthen the suspicion of a shift of the erect alphabet 
to f'-f; 

(1) Alypius and his kind do not present tonoi as scales revolving 
about the System (as in Ex. 308), but simply as continuous double¬ 
octave scales at semitonal intervals. We may imagine them on the 
pianoforte, if we exclude all idea of real pitch. The Alypian note- 
series extends over fifteen of such tonoi. As Ptolemy argues, tonoi 
set at or beyond the octave are logically superfluous. Of the three 
extra tonoi of Alypius, one was added to round off the octave, and 
the other two merely to complete a set of ro^tos^names in triplicate 
(with the prefixes hypo- and hypey-'). The logical note-series would 
run from top g' to bottom A. The extra bottom notes G and F 
can only be the additions to that note-series which were made to 
accommodate the three superfluous totioi.^ Since the tonoi were 
mere names and the signs mere ciphers, it did not matter at which 
end either were added. In fact, the new ro^ror-nam^ were put at 
the top of the list and the new signs at the bottom. Consequently 
the old tarros-names, in their conventional order, were shunted two 
diatonic degrees down the notadonal series; i.e. the bottom tonos 
called Hypodorian, to make room for the new tonoi at the top, was 
pushed from the old terminal A down to the new terminal F.* 

(2) Since the tonoi are A-scalcs, the tonos that begins from A of the 
notadonal series, whatever its name, will be the ‘natural* tonos (i.e. 

‘ Alypiiu Bypeflydt^Hypeiacoliaii, Hyperphrysion. Thefgurtliwaccorniiiodatcd 
(Hyp^oniWi, top oF twelve scmiloiml iorvi (From AX but the 

poULbocL has no correspoiKlmg top it was exteadol at the botiom instead. 

* Sec Bt. 310 below. 
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that in which the signs keep their unsbarpened forms). Tn the shifted 
Alypian rofloj-list, the tonos that falls on the A is called ‘ Hypolydian 
Now in both the Alypian notations, the Hypolydian tonos has the 
* natural' signs. It has been supposed that there was a real and musical 
change from a ‘Dorian* to a ‘Hypolydian' tuning. But this view 
is based on the modern assumption of absolute pitch. If it is not 
accepted the change can be simply interpreted as a diagrammatic 
shift of foiwj-namcs; and this is perhaps confirmed by a reference 
in late antiquity to ‘the tonos now called HypolydiatC 
(3) But this w'as not all, Ptolemy, in arguing against the habit of 
interposing tonoi on the semitones between the diatonic series, 
pointed out that there was a risk of transposing the whole System— 
since the central octave of the System docs not coincide with the 
terminals of any octave of these interposed tonoi. In the correct pro¬ 
jection of Ex. 308 the ‘naturar tonos was the Dorian, which shared 
the System’s own central register at the theticmr'-m/. Bui if we take 
the seven primajy tonoi^ to which the names of the species belong, 
and reproduce them with the sharps and fiats assigned to them by 
Alypius, they appear as follows: 


£x. 310 



These fo/ioi, while preserving the same natural sequence (= 
FEDCBAC) are projected at Ej^DCBbACF instead of the correct 
DCjfBAG#FfE of Ex. 308 above. In other words, these theorists 


* pj.-Plutarch, Ot muska 39, 1. 
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have not contained their tonoi within the System's basic scale a'-A.^ 
They have simply started their bottom Hypodorian tonos on an 
extra-SysteraatIc bottom F, and proceeded accordingly. If they were 
to extend the basic scale at aU, they should have started their Hypo- 
dorian on a low D. As it was, the Lydian was pushed up from its old 
Cif to the old Mixolydian position of higher d. In the confusion the 
Mixolydian name drops out of the later list, and the Lydian is often 
treated as ‘ the first of the wnoi'.^ From the false projection it follows 
inevitably that the Hypolydian tonos, from its place in the list, falls 
on the System’s thctic a'-A previously occupied by the Dorian. 

So far, it might be more accurate to say that they were not relating 
their tonci to the System at all, but merely ignoring it. But when they 
had to find the species known as synonymous with these primary 
tonoi, they got into trouble with their central octave. On their pro¬ 
jection the one octave common to these tonoi —the octave in which the 
species lie—is not, as before, the central mi'-mi, bnt jii''-:^. This is a 
real error of construction. The scale-form of the Alypian tonoi is still 
the la'^-nti'-mi-ia of the System’s proper scale, which corresponds to 
the Dorian species m/'-mi, and should fall on the central octave 
nji'-mi. But Alypius’ primary seven tonoi are placed to fall on the 
central octave fa'-fa, which corresponds to the Hypolydian species 
and conflicts with the scale-form of the tonoi themselves. It is not to 
be regarded as a reflection of musical practice, but only as a gross 
theoretical misunderstanding from the period of the Creek mathe¬ 
matical decadence. 

Now it is hard to escape the conclusion that these theorists, having 
landed themselves with a' natural' Hypolydian tonos and a ‘ natural' 
central octavethought it necessary to place the 'natural' erect 
alphabet of the ‘vocal’ notation upon the corresponding octave of 
the Hypolydian species—f'-f of the note-series. The ‘instrumental’ 
notation, being alphabeticaUy unintelligibie, may have escaped inter¬ 
ference^ but the Ionic letters, which were also used as numerical 
notation, were peculiarly subject to such treatment. Their position in 
Alypius refiects the theoretical error. 

Once the Alypian notation was established in theory, it will also 
have been u^ for transcribing real music. But it is not so certain 

* They acEualty r«d scaia upwards, jud covflUd thetn ffon the hottoni termliuils. 

In Ex. 30S abov, one tonoi (HypolydUn) is iocvitably utra-systcmBtic at its icmtieals, 
but ihcrt tonof are piraiKny counted from the and Ihe cotnonn central octave 

is the losicalty importajit rcatme. 

* Amons otfaon, AJj^lus 3: £» /vrl i AiSSist, Some echo of controversy is 

to wheiher the Mixolydian should be on bi^ or lowD may be pmemd ia the Kholimn 
oa Arisiopbanta, Ctotidi 
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to apply to our earliest documents in ‘ vocal ’ notation. The mistake 
postiilates the addition of the bottom G and F for new tonoi, and the 
set of fifteen was believed to be comparatively late. The notation 
known to Aristoxenus cannot have been consistently related to the 
embryonic and divergent mnos-llsts that he describes; and we 
have no means of knowing when it was adapted, as we find it in late 
antiquity, to the purpose of writing out mmoj-scales. What is evident 
is that, apart from the modern hypothesis of absolute pitch-keys, the 
extended Alypian series in its two notations absurdly exceeds any 
conceivable requirements of musical practice. All that was needed 
to transcribe a melody was a convenient nucleus of signs (with their 
triadic sharps) in a sequence which could be used at any desired 
register. There is a strong priori probability that, as in the ‘instru¬ 
mental ' notation, so in the ‘ vocal ’ version of It, the fourth-century 
nucleus was the fifteen-note System a'-A. This would require a 
reversed alphabet above the erect alphabet. But otherwise we can 
only try to pick out fixed notes, in Greek musical documents, by 
reference not to theoretical ionoi but to indications (if any) of melodic 
structure and function. A suggestion, here to be put forward with ail 
reservations, must be taken only as a lead towards further study. 

THE EXTANT MUStCAL DOCUMENTS 

(1) The ‘First Delphic Hymn’ or paean to ApoDo (our most 
extensive piece) was composed almost certainly in the later second 
century B.C., and written in the ‘vocal’ notation on stone at Delphi, 
where it must have won a prize in the Pythian festival. From the 
ceremony of its occasion and from the clichfe of its literary style, it 
seems to be highly academic and archaistic stuff; and where academic 
rules were observed at all, they were unlikely to have changed much 
since Aristoxenus. On this assumption, Aristoxenlan principles may 
be applied, first, to the schematic note-series of the Hymn (below, 
I is the transcription according to the Alypian signs, H a hypo¬ 
thetical new version) 

Ex. 311 
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' Hie ootadooAl itujps are here set above the and ue tniAKlibcd bv 

bUde Dots. 
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There arc two pykna on tj and M, whicli, therefore, arc fused notes, 
and, being a fifth apart, should be paramese and hypate (t.c. in the 
mere abstract schema, for in melody modulation could vary their 
functions). Mese would then be r, which must lie a whole tone below 
paramese it. In AristOAenus* extant treatment the tonal location for 
such a schema would equate hypate with our mi; and this brings the 
first alphabetic triad A B r to our la, where the nucleus of signs a'-A 
also starts in the 'instrumental' notation. Against the usual trans¬ 
cription (I) it may be pointed out that (i) the key-siguature of Elt, 
not here reproduced, but commonly inserted from modernized toaos- 
scalcs, is spurious, for in this version of the score itself the B is always 
natural; and (ii) by this transcription the composer is twice made to 
break an Aristoxenian rule of melodic grammar which forbids a 
progression from a pyknon to an interval less than a tone (Ex. 31 2 
below, §§ 45-4S, 60-61). The new transcription (II) avoids this 
error. As to the pykna, the sharp-sign x here implies no choice 
between enharmonic Jieses and chromatic; but at this date the 
chromatic genus is to be presumed. If so, the lichanos will be nearer 
/fidf than fa, but in any case a movable note cannot be transcribed 
exactly.^ The continuous parts of the paean are here transcribed 
both in the Alypian reading (I) and in the version here sug¬ 
gested (II) 


Ex. 312 



* Aji$tcs5ienus, 23: the ^shades' of fkhon&j cotild fwt have been indkaied 

by 

• Res^tOHLEions are ocnJttecL The r^peatfid coles and tiixve-valiiHof the kL$ii&J brafochp^ 
tiws be plamlbk^ but aiz inTereotial. Reinadi'& traiucription of the Alypian 
notation w reoDrded in iTlf Histtiry cjf Mttsk ^ (H.M.VOi i* side 15* 
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Whatever be the true reading of the sigas, our schematic staff is 
singularly ill adapted to this music. Greek notation was also scbc- 
Eimtic; but contemporary Greeks had the advantage of understanding 
the music. For us it would be better rendered on a differently con¬ 
structed staff, reserving black lines for the fixed notes, giving dotted 
(hypothetical) lines to the chief movable notes, and leaving the rest 
indeterminate in the spaces—as in the foUowing sample from the 
Hymn (notation II), admittedly a conjectural version 
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Do we learn anything of Greek music from this piece, admittedly a 
last breath from the dissolution of a silver age? Modulations—of which 
much has been written—we must not pretend to understand. The use 
of progressions is visible rather than intelligible to us, Yet we can see 
the rapid decorative effects of the pykim at KAM or Jt+U, and the 
tremolo or variation of notes on one syllable—once parodied by Aris¬ 
tophanes as a new trick of Euripides and the modem dithyrambists. 
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but now become a clichfi. In the fourth century, * * progranune musie^had 
been popularized by Timotheus, whose lyric nome The Pers^e featured 
sound-effects of the battle of Salamis. In this Hymn, at ^ 45 and 55, the 
words and :^t6Xot<n^ are set to imitate the flickering of flames and 

the fremolo of an aulos. We may reasonably believe that the style pre¬ 
served some echo of the tradition of Tknotheus^ which was just dying, 
(2) The * Second Delphic Hymn* — a long but battered inscription 
in the ‘instrumental* notation — was composed by an unknown 
Limenius of Athens in 12S~127 s.c. Although the setting seems even 
sparser, this paean is to us, at least, stylistically indistinguishable 
from the other; and their likeness encourages the behef that the 
notations are not hopelessly comipL The second Hymn shows no signs 
of any such shift of tonal sequence as must be suspected in the 'vocal* 
notation of the first* ft will be sufficiently illustrated by two extracts^ 
Apollons advent at Dclphip and a final prayer for the Roman empire: 


Ex* 314 
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Wl -cXiAK ^ , , Qfia, ^ 1^1 - J<7) * TW . . . 



F ^ C < la C 

M ^ #gr- ayiyw-TSiK 


(3) Our only other engraved musical document is the 'Epitaph of 
Seikilos*—^an inscription beginning with an elegiac couplet, on a 
tombstone found at Aidin in Turkey, near Tralles.^ The Greek 
script might date from the second century b.c., but is probably 
much later. The convention of musicography differs sharply from 
that of the Delphic pieces, and approximates to that of papyri of 
the first, second, or later centuries a.d., in which every syllable is 

* Ai Uie moment of goitis id pnsi it ii re por ted that Uk stone, which had been 
iMt StiKC 1923. bu teappeai^ Thii tnutscriptiDa may, tbertlbre, be Subject to rt- 

vUion in d$iAO. 
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set and rhythmic agns arc intioduced. It is possible, therefore, tlwt 
the song was transcribed according to the AJ 3 T)ian values of the 
notation, although its diatonic banality in this trauscripaon is di^ 
concerting. It has commonly been assigned to the ‘Ionian tt^nos , 
whose note-series b Alyptan theory overlaps its own: 


&t, 3t5 


ji \~i i «. e < ? S ^ 



But in the song(Ex. 3l6beIow),^ the opening hfth CE, if it is intelli¬ 
gible at all, must surely be a main progression between fixed notes— 
whereas in’the tortos C and Z are movable notes. There is no musical 
relation between the two. The usual solution is to postulate a ‘Phry¬ 
gian mode’ for the song, and thus to combine the hypothesis of 
absolute pitch-value with the hypothesis that the octave^species of 
harmonic theory represented a multimodaiity of music. But even if 
the transcription is correct, enough has been said to suggest that the 
interpretation of Greek music in terms of theoretical octavostruc- 
tures may be unbistorical, A particular range of signs may have been 
chosen to indicate, not an absolute pitch, but a special temperament 
of intervals, or by force of musicographical habit. 
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* Recorded in The Hiitory 0 / Mmk lit Soundf ip side 15. 
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In our uncertainty about the notation, the chief interest of the 
piece must lie in its rbythmography. Of the rhythmic signs the dot or 
stigme (marking the strong beat of the metric foot) and the bracket 
(linking groups of notes) have no time-value. The unit of time 
{proios chronos) is left iinmarkedj the diserne — is equivalent to two 
time^umts, and the triseme —i to three. Now, whereas the four lines 
of the verse have respectively 9, 11, 11, and 11 metric units (in 
5, 7, 8 , and 9 syllables), each line of the music has twelve rhythmic 
umts,^ In ordinary Greek melopoda, although a long metric syllable 
sometimes counted for more than two short ones, the length of 
musical lines was determined simply by the words of the verse, and 
a piece was commonly written out like prose, not in lines. In the 
Seikilos song, on the contrary, a uniform time-scheme is imposed 
on irregular verses by the music. It is a warning that breeds of music 
alien to the orthodox tradition might exist among the mixed popula¬ 
tions of a superficially Hcllentz^ world—and nobody can guess 
what sort of music a well-to-do Asiatic Greek mf^t have chosen for 
the grave-stone of a female relative. 

Although we have no other example of verses prolonged and 
determined by the musical line, we know from a scholium (probably 
of late antiquity) that 'the verse i$ not completed by the metric line 
alone: it puts a full stop to its movement only when the lyre stops 
sounding*.* We also have what sounds like a descriptioa of Seikilos' 
metric scheme—but strangely misapplied to an incompatible verse- 
form—^in the Byzantine annotation to some musical setting of a 
Greek poem on a sundial, known from the thirteenth-century 
Ottoboni Codex 59:* 'The trapos is the Lydian; the rhythm is of 

twelve beats ( 8 (uScxdfn 7 /M}S')._Taking the line as a whole, the rhy thm 

is of twelve beats, for the verse has eleven syllables, bat (since the tine 
is for twelve syllables, and there is one beat missmg) the last syllable 
of each verse counts for three time-beats. ’ A rhythmic time-scheme of 
twelve-beat lines with three beats on the final syllables corresponds 
to Seikilos’ song, and might possibly be taken from some ancient 
treatise on rhythm; but the Byzantine annotator, who scanned verse 
by syllables not quantities, has attempted to relate tt to a regular 
bendecasyllabic poem which will not fit it, and has counted wrong. 

(4) This Byzantine annotadon, whatever it means, is directly 

* Fw B recent truuolptioa and ualjnis see E. Martin, TVofi doewatmt dt tmisiatie 
frtegut (PRris, I9S3). He divides each line into foui seetiom of time bents. 

* Scheiiiiiii to DioDysiut Thrax (Peltier, Aatedota Crater, ii, p. 7S])i 

* See Wilunowitz-Meellcndodf, CHfrAbeSr Vertktivt (Lcipzfe. 1921). pp. 395 8*.; 
599-«IO (no. 4i 
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connected with the problem of the famous musical documents first 
published by Vincenzo Gahld in 15SI: the Hymns to the Muse (two 
poems run together), to the Sun. and to Nemesis. They were trans¬ 
mitted among andent and Byzantine treatises of musical theo^: so, 
too, were the metrically similar poems which are copied m the 
Ottoboni Code* without the music itself, but with Byzantine annota¬ 
tions on musical settings of the poems to Nature, to Isis, and on a 
Sundia]. The two groups therefore had a common source. As to the 
words, modern scholars accept the ByzanUne attiibudon of the 
pocnis on Nemesis and on the Sun, at least, to Hadrian s celebrated 
court musician Mesomedes (second century But the music is 

another question. It certainly existed by the thirteenth century: the 
question whether it was ancient in origin or a Byzantine recon¬ 
struction, undertaken as an exercise in ancient notation, may be 
stated as follows; 

(i) Mesomedes—as Byzantine scholars knew—published a collec¬ 
tion of bis ‘kiiharoedic nomes’,* But since these poems are choral 
hymns, not nomes, the hypothesis that they were transmitted from 
that collection is unfounded. 

(ii^ The Galilei pieces are preceded in both our two archetypal 
codices by a tcnth-centuiy theoretical treatise addressed to Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus by one Dionysius, who was editing or emulating 
the ancient treatise ofBacchius—a work containing Greek notation.* 

(iii) The extreme rarity of rhythmic signs in these pieces is in 
striking contrast with all known pieces so late as Mesomedes. 

(iv) The Byzantine annotation cited above from the Ottoboni 
Codex certainly cannot refer to an ancient setting of the poem to 
which it is attached. Firstly, it is metrically impossible. Secondly, 
whereas the other poems might well have been written for singing, 
this is an epigrammatic conceit upon a sundial, of a literary genre 
quite alien to music. The idea that it could have been intended as a 
song is absurd. Therefore (unless the annotation has been somehow 
displaced) in this case at least the music was a subsequent and 
artificial addition. In the other cases, taken singly, an ancient origin 
cannot be disproved; hut since the six pieces were evidently trans¬ 
mitted together, it is doubtful. 

(v) Mesomedes was a famous figure in Byzantine minds, and 
Byzantine theorists understood the Alypian notation. In four cases 

^ MarttUotti* M€Si?meik (Rome* 1929)- 

* EHo CMsiia IXXVR 12 (tr&nsaiitted by tfw Byzantiiit ^cerptor Xiphilinus). 

■ For of Dionyaui’ lambics sec P- Maas in Byz^tiniseke Ztitxhrift, xii (1903 J- 

p. 273. 
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the annotator has mterpreted the tropos of the settings as Lydian or 
Hypolydian by reference to the notadonal signs of late Greek 
theoretical tonoi (called by Alypius tropoi). Therefore Dionysius 
or his successors had the knowledge to attempt such settings in 
ancient notation for poems attributed to Mesomedes. A subsidiary 
point is that red ink is used, as it was for ByEantine notation. 

(vi) The correspondence of spccch-accents with melodic rise and 
fall i$ hardly consistent enough to prove an ancient origin. 

The probability, then, perhaps seems to favour an erudite Byzantine 
reconstruction. On the most cautious estimate, we must refrain from 
basing any idea of the composer Mesomedes of Crete upon these 
curious emissions. We can be sure only that he was a kitharoede of 
extraordinary virtuosity. Tn that period of sentimental Hellenic rC' 
vivals he got a public salary; be was docked of it by Hadrian's suc> 
cessor, on the ground that a musician was a useless member of society; 
but the amatevir strummer Caracalla afterwards built him a mauso¬ 
leum. His immortaliiy may have been fraudulently perpetuated by 
the Galilei pieces: yet, since these pieces (whatever thdr origin) have 
excited the interest of European scholars for centuries, a sample from 
the Hymn to Nemesis is here given in the usual transcription. 
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(5) Of papyrus fragments in Greek notation, the most considerable 
so far published is a Christian hymn from Oxyrbynchus, transcribed 
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in the third century A.D,; but since its melody h now recognized to 
belong to the oriental tradition of the Early Church, it lies beyond 
the scope of this chapter.^ 

From other papyri we have the following fragments:* (i) a Zenon 
papyrus (Cairo), c. 250 b.c.: a few words (7 from a tragedy); (ii) a 
Rainer papyrus (Vienna), 250-150 BX.: lines 339-45 from Euripides' 
Orestes; (iii) a papyrus (Berlin) inscribed after \.d. 156 with parts 
of (fl) twelve lines of a paean, (h) a brief example without words, 
(c) four lines of verse (7 tragic) addressing Ajax, (d) a brief example 
without words, (e) half a lyric line. These are cited only as fragments, 
and are best explained as examples composed to illustrate musical 
declamation, rhythm,&c,, from some theoretical treatise,* (f) P, Oslo- 
ensis 1413. It contains two separate pieces in nineteen lines of text 
(all incomplete, some very fragmentary) with ‘vocal’ notation and 
profuse rhythmical signs. The script may be of the late first or 
early second century A.O. Published by Amundsen and 'Winnington- 
Ingram in Symbolae Osioenses, 1955. 

(6) Two considerable fragments await publication: 

(i) P. Michigofiensis Inv. 2958. The papyrus, of the second 
century a.d., contains twenty-five fragmentary lines, of 
which 1-8 and 10-25 consist of Gr^k text with notation 
above, while line 9 is of notation without words.* 

(ii) An Oxyrhynchus papyrus from Oxford.* 

The papyri hitherto published are problems of palaeography rather 
than objects of musical history. All are too brief or too brokeo for 
assured analysis; and not all their rhythmic signs are fully understood. 
What is more certain is that music in Roman imperial times w'as 
distinguished from Alexandrian mtisic hy explicit rhythmical mark¬ 
ing, which in aU but our earliest pieces (the Zenon papyrus and the 
Delphic stones) replaces unaided interpretation of rhythm by the 
verse-metre* In the first century B.C., as Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

’ Egon Wetlesz, The earlbsi nompte of Chi^ui hymnody’. m Classlail Quarierfy 
3UUUX (1^5), ppr 34-45 61 See v&L lip p. 4. 

» Jan, Miislcl Strlpfftret Craeei, aupplattalt (Leipzig, Reinach, La Miuhjae 

SrtcqtK (Paris, IM6). appendix; Mountfard, •Gittk Music in ihe Papyri and tnscrip- 
tionj', in Poweil and BariMrr, Ntw Chapters in Greek Uteratare, ii (OxTonJ. 1933), and 
*A New FraBHicit of Greek Music in Cairo’ in Journal af Helleaie Siuiiies, ii (1911), 
pp, 91 if. E. C. Toirier has tc-daiod tho Orestes papyrus; see Bibiio^phy, pp. 496-7. 

’ Mountfanl, however, regards die papyrus as part of an anihology. 

* Information courteously supplied by Prof. Ycailie and Dr. Psarl of Michisan. 

* Infomuiiion ocnincously supplied by Mr, WicniEston-Insram. 

* Ob Greek metric (loo Ecnnpla a subi«t for discussion hm) sec works cited in 
BibUogimphy,^ 11. S. 
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implies, music normally followed the rise and fall of speech. This was 
impossible in the classical music, where a strophe was mdodicaily 
repeated by an antistrophe. How far it occurred in late antiquity we 
ran sgldqm bc suTC, Since the accent of words is too imperfectly re¬ 
presented by the Alexandrian signs which we use, and the pitch-accent 
was in any case being replaced by stress. But we know that in the 
s^xmd century A.D., when crowds would flock to hear a sophist 
speak Greek correctly and beautifully, these rhetorical performances 
were accompanied by academic study of rhythm.^ So passionate an 
interest in declamation must have influenced music generally, and 
may account for the attention paid to rhythm in late antiquity. A 
school of rhythmic theorists grew up beside the classical mctricists, 
working on other principles. In a philosophical treatise—strangely 
compounded of neoplatonic speculation, notational lore, and garbled 
musical antiquarianism—^thc otherwise unknown writer Aristides 
Quintilianus speaks of rhythmical matters with some reahsm, which 
may reflect the art of bis own age, and at some length, which certainly 
reflects the contemporary interest.^ 

Such writers, however, cannot help us towards an understanding of 
contemporary music, as Aristoxenus does for an earlier epoch. In 
their textbooks nothing is more depressing than the fossUlzation of 
the doctrine of melopoeia —^musical composition—^as a mere branch of 
theoretical terminology. The writer dubiously named ‘Cleonides*, 
professing the doctrine then claimed as ^ Aristoxcnlan’, first defines 
metabole as chan ge from one tonos or systema or genus to another; 
then he adds that ‘ in melopoeia', metabole is something different—a 
change from an expansive mood (ethos) to a mood of contraction or 
of calm, &c.* But his second definition has no more to do with real 
music than his first. It is only ‘ethical’ speculation overlaid with the 
a cade mic te rms of the professional rhetoricians. He illustrates it with 
a list of examples of the ‘calm ethos': hymns, paeans, encomia, and 
symbulae. Now the symbule or deliberation was not a musical form at 
all, but a regular exercise of the rhetorical schools. It has crept into a 
purely conventional list of musical fomis under influence of the habit 
of applying musical terms to oratory, which may, indeed, have been 
the most serious use of music for an educated mind in this age. These 
later sources preserve little more from the musical past than a few 

FIvtanii (77. 2} icflccis Bcademk dxtorical practice of his own day in the 

absurd Ig yjnd that C. Gracchus* speeches were aocotnpanted by u wind-iaitiunKnL 
* For a fresh of Amtidei w await the edition of R. P- WinninEion* 

Insrant. now in preparaiionu 
■ Ijogoge l^H. 
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technical terms which have lost such meaning as they may ever have 
had. ^Clconides^ produces agoge for conjunct motion^ phke for dis- 
jUDCC; tone for a sustained notCp, petteia for a note struck repeatedly. 
Fetteia was apparently a metaphor from the repeated click-click of 
pieces on a draughts-boaid. But Aristides Quindlianusp who also 
knows the word, misinterprets the metaphor as a reference to the 
draughts-pUyer^s strategy^ and dehnes petteia as the choice of notes 
in composition.^ It has no musical context for either writer; the one 
repeats what he has read^ the other makes a wrong etymological guess. 
None of these theorists think of describing current principles by 
which we might analyse our later musical documents. 

For the most part^ however^ written documeuts of music had never 
existed. It Is not froin fragments nor from harmonic theorists that 
can hope to gain an idea of its historical character. The best sources 
are the earhest—poets who were also composers and criti(^ who were 
also musicians. They cannot reveal what Greek music might have 
meant to us^ but on the question what it meant to the Creeks their 
evidence is the clearest that wc have. 

THE HISTORY OF GREEK MUSIC 

(i) Music in Homer's Greece. By the end of the eighth century B.c. 
Greece was a laud w here * beggar bears spite to begpr, and bard to 
bard\“ Such jealous professionals sang epics like the Iliad to- their 
own lyre^phorminx or kitliaris —freely adapting a conventionai reci¬ 
tative style, with an initial app^ to the divine muse who possessed 
them to sing.® They came, as Homer shows, of a society whose twin- 
born music and poetry were already mature, consciously removed 
from the primitive, barbaric, or rustic. Not all Greek music was skilled 
art, but we know nothing of a period before a skilled art exists. 

Music was early practised as an ingredient of magical medicine; its 
festival occasions and its formal conventions were often religious; 
but the line between the religious and the secular was differen tly drawn 
in antiquity. In the lUad music already has the status of an art over 
and above a mere rituai; and the Greek tradition remained human- 
istiCp anti-Uturgiealp swiftly sensitive to social or mental change. 
Gods as weU a$ men daily demanded new music. The old was remem¬ 
bered in the classical period as a model and as a possession for ever, 
but not as a rite to be reiterated. There is no adequate foundation for 

* n. 17 J. Seme scholar^ hawevt!, pfcTer Arislkles^ dcEoilioii. 

* Hesiod, Works £tnd Ikiyj, JS“7(5i, 

* Cf. tbc pew of Phemim (Od, mu, 24S fj: ‘1 am self-iaught aod God bas planted in 
me all kind, of «ng,' 
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recent interpretaUons of Greek musical ‘modes’ as groups of melodic 
formulae, on Indian, Jewish, or Byzantine analogies: Byzantine 
composers could never have been personally parodied as Athenian 
composers were. In competitive individualism, at least, classical 
Greek music was nearer to modern Europe. It was an accomplish¬ 
ment open to all talents. The gods of Agamemnon’s army not only 
receive music from mortals but make it at their own banquets, to 
Apollo’s pkormifiX', and on earth, not only the paid professional but 
the lord Achilles sings epics of the renowns of warriors to bis own 
phorminx for his pleasure.^ This ideal of a music respected among an 
aristocracy by practice, as well as by patronage, reached its fullest 
expression in finh-oentury Athens. There were, however, higher and 
lower classes of music. On a sleepless night Agamemnon, looking 
across from his tent to Troy, heard the skirling of obo« and pipes in 
the besieged Phrygian city.* The aulos and the syrinx, though com¬ 
mon to Greece, were later thou^t to be Asiatic imports beside the 
pure Hellenic lyra, kithara or pkorminx\ and two rival musics were 
symbolized in the legend of the Greek Apollo flaying the Phrygian 
satyr-aulete Marsyas. But in the Iliad the wind-instruments are rustic 
and popular rather than alien. Paris, being a prince of Troy, plays 
the aristocratic kilharis.^ Common folk may also use the aulos, and 
shepherds the jy/'fnjc — the pipes of the satyr Pan. Dionysus, to whom 
the aulos later became what the lyre was to ApoUo, is not yet among 
the Olympian iliie of Homer's gods; and Homer’s heroes sing the 
ApoUine paeans, not the Dionysian dithyrambs. 

It is in the Odyssey that we find the apotheosis of the professional 
kithajoedic bard. Semi-divine beings like the Sirens, the nightingale, 
or Circe arc allowed to sing; but music Is otherwise monopolized by 
the resident minstrel. He has become a self-conscious ornament of 
noble households, and claims, although a servant, that recognition 
of genius which Pindar could still demand of a later aristocracy. 
The bard in the story—Phemius in Odysseus’ manor or Deraodocus 
in Alcinous’ pabce—is deliberately dramatized as a secondary hero, 
and incidentally used to introduce compliments to the musical pro¬ 
fession as an indispensable asset of good dining.* He sings epics of 
warriors or love-stories of gods; he advertises his forthcoming works; 
he also perfonns for dancers in athletic contests. In Homeric and 
classical times music included not only poetry but often dancing as 

1 II. i. 47Z and 601 ff.: wdi. 391; ix. 1S6 ff. * II. x. 13. 

' ll. iii. 54. TIm pndae diifnHKC bet^vu kiihnrii and jthormlax al lliis dal« is un- 
knoira. The toms tiilara and lyra are later. 

‘ Cf. Od. viii. 73 and 261 IT.: i. 337 ff,; axiv. 197; Ac. 
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well. As the sung word expressed the intonation, so the beat of the 
dancing foot (sometimes marked by castanets) expressed the rhythm.^ 
The bard advances into a dancing-ground (chorus or orchestra) and 
the youths dance time to his song. If a dance is performed without 

goQg_ai was the famous Pbacacian ball-throwing dance—there is 

no music either: the rhythm is conducted by the hand-claps of the 
spectators, or by the arms of Nausicaa dancing among her maids.* 

For the music of the archaic community as a whole wc must return 
to the earlier, less self-assertive Homer of the Iliad. He describe^ for 
instance, the form of the dirge sung over Hector’s body. Professional 
bards be^n the lamentation, after which a chorus of women keens; 
then Hector’s widow Andromache, his mother Hecuba, and his 
sister-in-law Helen take up their laments in turn, with a keening of 
women after each.* Improvisations set within a fonnal sequence may 
still have been the structure of the dirges known to Plato. Almost 
every social occasion also had its song—often a more or less tradi¬ 
tional elaboration of some simple cry like the Ailinon (‘alas for 
Linus!’) in an ancient and celebrated harvesting-shanty, or the Hymen 
O Hymemee of the wedding-hymns.* Some of this music is set into 
scenes on the Shield of Achilles. Hera girls with garlands and boys 
with knives, holding hands, dance in rings or in rows to the song of a 
bard with a lyre, while two acrobats turn somersaults at the beginning 
of each verse or strain.* In other scenes, a boy with a lyre sings the 
‘Linus’ at the vintage; two shepherds play the pastoral syrinx to 
their flocks; and a wedding-feast is celebrated with the chant Hymen- 
aeus and the dancing of boys to auloi and lyres,* 

These scenes, thou^ drawn from real experience, are as artfully 
idealized as Gongora’s poetic pictures of country Ufe. They give us 
the context of the archaic lyrical music which went on beside the 
grand style of the epic with its tales of the gods and heroes. 

(ii) The Music of the Early Lyrics. Down to the mid-fifth century 
B.c„ sophisticated poets composed songs of skilled art but of popular 
inspiration—songs for such daily doings as dances of young girls or 
fighting men, weddings, funerals, processions, wars, drinking-bouts; 
love-songs and songs of political or private hate. This lyric move- 

■ A mtuiefoot is a. tton bcrroi^vd from dancing. For casianeta see Hom. Hymt* iii. 

* Oi/. viii. 26lff.; 1 bid. 3T0 ff,; vi. 100 ff. * II. xxiv. 720 

* On the Linxu-soDg {wfakh did aai explain who Linua was nor wtqr be vvb 3 mDUined} 
see Frucr, Gulden Beagh, vii, 216. See abo above, p, 25L 

* Ii. xvLii. S90 fT. Acrobals also in Od. |v^ 17 

* IL jcviai. m ff., 525 fL, 561 
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ment sprang from Ionian Gnecoc, and found its first great metropolis 
in Sparta, whose aristocracy was still Homeric enough to love good 
music next to good fighting. Its early stages are extremely hard to 
trace. The attribution of extant poems is often in doubt, the dates of 
composers in confusion. Musical history was first reconstructed in 
the fourth century B.c. by Glaucus of Rhegium, whose work is known 
chiefly through an unintelligent source of late antiquity, the pseudo- 
Plutarchian De musical No subject is more confused by legend and 
invention. The main sources were local histories compiled from the 
later fifth century onwards; and these records, to judge from the many 
ancient doubts and divergences on the dates of archaic poets, must 
have been either unreliable or sketchy. The musical victories of early 
poets in local or Panbcllenic festivals may have been interpolated 
into the annals by the competing vanities of Greek cities. It was 
claimed that a Py thian festival of music was held at Delphi long 
before the official Pythian era (5S2 B.c,), and a high though haxy 
antiquity was also ascribed to musical contests at the Spartan Camea. 
None were included in the indubitably ancient Olympian Games, and 
Homer knows no more than musical accompaniments to athletics or 
dances. Even if musicians began so early to compete for their own 
prizes, no firm chronology was transmitted from these events. 

Festival music consisted of epic declamation and poetic forms 
dedicated to particular deities. Tlie ‘Pythian Nome’ for ApoUo was 
a composition or genre on the set theme of Apollo and the Dragon 
(or Python), which stiU recurs in the extant Delphic paeans of the 
second century b.c., and which was revived by sixteenth-century 
pioneers of Italian opera.* The Delphic contest of aulctes origiiiatcd, 
according to Pindar, in an archaic ‘Many-headed Nome' on the 
theme of Perseus slaying the Gorgon. The dithyramb probably began 
in the sixth century B.c. as a recital of the Birth of Dionysus, not 
acted, but danced and sung to the aulos by a circular chorus of fifty 
men or boys. It was brought to maturity, in a strophlc form, by the 
early classic composers, and broke away from the limits of the set 
subject. No special themes were prescribed for tragedy and comedy 
as we know them in the fifth century, but they may originatty, like 
the dithyramb, have had some particular reference to their patron 
Dionysus.* Of all these festival genres, however, no clear example 

* Ascribed ta Fluiarcb by W'eU and Rcinach (ecL 1900), bill no lotiBCf aedpted aa 
bis. See the edition of F. Lasseirt (Paris, 1934J, 

* The Opinion of later autbem that the orisinat Pythian Nome was an oulE^r-piecie 
without words is banlly crtdiWt 

* See funher A. W. Pkfcard-Cainbridec. Dithyramb, Trustify, and Camtdy (Oxford, 
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has come down to us from the archaic period. Early lyric poets, while 
they may also produce hymns to gods, are more coDoemed with the 
musical occasions of ordinary private aad social life than with the set 
ritual narrative or drama. Even the more formal choric works of 
Stesichorus, which do narrate mythological stories, were probably 
designed (like Kndar’s) for the personal occasions of a patron's court. 
Most of the lyric genres arc less grandiose. From Aleman, for instance, 
we have a piece, possibly composed for two choirs, in which the poet 
bandies compliments to pretty girls as they sing and dance, calling 
them by their names. ^ To Tyrtaeus were attributed the patriotic 
march] ng'Songs (embateruj) of the Spartans, who had the unusual 
habit of keeping step, and took auletes with them into battle.* Archi¬ 
lochus of Paros, the most famous figure of aU, composed colloquial 
songs—gnomic, satirical, autobiographical, and above all, convivial. 
Songs called scolia, often on poUdcal subjects, were sung to an autos 
by gentlemen after dinner over their wine, each delivering one line in 
turn.* But of Archilochus’ music the fifth century seems to remember 
only the triple tenetla katlinike —three cheers for an Olympic victor. 
Pindar thought it crude stuff beside his own regal victory odes.* 

What was recorded of these poets’ lives was mainly inference or 
romance. They were dated to the seventh century (or, in the case of 
Stesichonis, variously to c. 600 and c. 485 b.c.). This patch of history 
was much confused by the later Creek passion for deriving every 
musical form or instrument from a First Inventor, to whom extant 
works would then be apportioned. 

The founder of auletic music was said to be Olympus, who was a 
myth, but was credited with real archaic compositions still known 
in the fourth century B.C. : e.g a ritual libation-song {spojideitm) which 
used some ascending three-quarter-tonc intervals—^presumably re^ 
latcd to the irrationa] borings of the autos which Aristoxenus noted.* 
The early autos, of which the Argive Sacadas was the first known 
virtuoso, was improved In the later fifth century by Pronomus of 
Thebes or his school.* Besides common devices for modifying notes, 

!927),and TheDrarmdc FestJiohfff (Oxford, 1953}: Uic oiisiiis of tluse rom»is 

obscufe- 

* DkW. L^ea Cnseca (Leipzig, 1941). H., p. 7, n. 1. nie idtetpietailcm 

is dilAcult oikI uDccitaliL 

* Cf. Thuc. V. 20. Uier iioriea Hat Tyitaeiu waj (9) a geoerat, (6) a mtuk-icacticr. 
need not be crediied. 

* Eurniplo in DieW, op. di. ji. pp. iSi fif. Siogert cither lepeaied known scella or 

compened as they went. * O/. i*. t (cf. jP>tS, ii. 35). 

* See abovc^ p. 350. On the 'ipondeittn scale’ of pi..piui. De nttulca, tec Wimungtoa- 
Input) in CUaUcttt Quarterfy, jtxii (I91S), pp. 33 ff. 

* No full atxount of Greek iojirumcnis can here be attempted. See Eteiruch, artklea 
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metal riEgs were used to close or half-close holes^ and the nimiber of 
boles (sometimes as few as six) was raised to fifteen. Auhi were made 
in five registers covering three octaves between them. They were of 
wood;^ bone, or ivory^ with a double (or less probably., a single) reed 
in the bulb of the mouthpiecep The player wore a leather halier to 
hold in his puifing lips. Often he used a pair of auioi^ modifying the 
note by drawing them apart or together.^ The auhs might accompany 
any choral singing, down to drinking-parties after dinner; but a 
soloist accompanied himself on strings^ and strings were naturally 
used by the composers themselves. 

Bigger and better stringed instruments may have come in about 
Rndar^s times^ The ctassical /rii/jarn had a body of wood, and a sou nds 
box made of^ or shaped like, a tortoise's shell, with oxhide stretched 
over the face and two curved horns rising from it, joined by a cross¬ 
bar carrying the pegs, to which strings of gut were stretched over a 
bridge. For plucking, an ivory plectrum was generally used in one hand, 
and in the other the fingers alone. From the seventh century onwards, 
archaeological evidence shows varying numbers of strings (from four 
to eleven or tw^elve) in concurrent use. This simultaneously attested 
variety is enough to suggest that the exact number had less practical 
significance than was attached to it in apocryphal anecdotes of the 
fourth century b.c. Teipander—a shadowy figure assigned to variant 
seventh-century dates and suspiciously coupled with the mythical 
Olympus — was inflated into a Founder of kitbaristie music, and 
was supposed to have increased the strings of the phorminx from 
four to the symbolic number of seven, also imputed to Orpheus.* 
He was made r^ponsible for poems of uncertain origin and tradi¬ 
tional kitbaristie nom^ (e.g. the tiomos orthhs or 'shriU nome\ 
still familiar in the fifth century)^ According to Pindar, however, his 
instrument was not the phorminx but the barbil&Sj which he invented 
in antiphonal answer to the Lydian pectis.^ Exactly how these instru¬ 
ments differed from others was disputed. The barbitos^ which was 
a lyre wi th long strings, was certainly used by the two great Aeolian 

'Lyra* uid Tibia* in Darrmberg^Saglio, Dicfhnaffurt (Parii, 1177-1919); 

SAcbSp Jtfjtrmo' Mudcal (New York, 1940), and artick in 

d<r Mtiiikinifrtmttnc (Bcriifl+ 1913); The Greek Atiitu (Loodan, I93S; 

ioacceptabk on fntuical iheory). Tllustniliofu (undated) in Wegener, dtr 

Giiecfrrn (Bcdin, 1949), 

* Ariilo;i; Ntirm. 42. The ScLt antes might also answer the right: Vairo R R \. 2^ 
15-16^ may mean that the titm juccrmi)fa (teft) was held lower than Uic 
(right), but certainly Implia that its pan was a sobsequeni fcsperue (cf. suctina'm 
Hor. £>. i. 7, 4S). 

* The powi On the sutyccl ascribed to Terpander is spurious. 

* Frag. 125 (^. Atbeo. 635d, discussing the imlruiDents^. 
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composers of the early sixth century, Alcaeus and Sappho. Both were 
of Lesbos, which was also the reputed home of Terpander. It is not 
necessary to decide whether 'Terpander’—a title meaning Rejoicer 
of Man—^was a historical personage or merely a tthStw cuper^: the 
equivalent of a patron saint. In either case his quasidegendary fame 
is best interpreted as a symbol of the musical influence of the Aeolian 
school which followed in the sixth century. 

(iti) Aeotian Music, Of Sappho's Ufe little but legend is preserved. 
Alcaeus, on the other band, is the first tangible figure in the history 
of European music. He was a nobleman of Lesbos with a colourful 
record of war, exile, and political opposition to the local Tyrants. 
He is said to have sung in exquisite dress, and his own songs were 
especially popular in classical Athens at those fashionable drinking- 
parties where the aristocracy made musio.^ Both Alcaeus and Sappho 
were brilliant metrical innovators; both wrote in their native Aeolian 
dialect. Their art was personal, and their lyric forms usually monodic. 
In literary genre there is little to relate them to the first classical 
composers at the end of the sixth oenluiy. But these composers 
have a special predilection for a style which they call ‘Aeolian*, 
although they themselves came from Boeoda or the Peloponnesc; 
and while no influence can be traced from Alcaeus and Sappho in 
particular, it is possible that a general influence was exercised by the 
school of Lesbos. 

At Athens the pioneer of the classi*^ movement was Lasos of 
Hennione, the powerful dithyrambist who caught a creature of the 
Pisistratid Tyrants forging oracles. Lasos refers to his own music 
*in the deep-sounding Aeolian harmonia'i and Pratinas, another 
Pelopoiuiesian, not much later exhorts musicians to ‘follow neither 
the high nor the low Ionian muse, but plough the middle course and 
Aeolise in your song'.‘The verb means * to speak the Aeolian (musical) 
language*. Harmonia in its melodk sense denotes not only a t uning 
but a tropes or idiom. That the Aeolian idiom was ‘deep* to Lasos 
but ‘middle' to Pratinas only shows that its pitch was a relative 
matter; at any rate, it was something opposed to the shrill arc haic 
styles. Evidently they were proud to practise and advertise this music. 

Pindar, though he also has a Lydian manner, more often describes 
his tropos as Aeolian. For his Lydian he can employ a phorminx as 

* Aruto^. Thetm. 1^; I23Sr., 

* Both dted hy 'Heredidcs Ponticis' (gp. Athen. 624e-<i23f). who ignonmUy odiwics 
the AfioliAii harmenla with the Hypodofiaa octave^^^ocks. 
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wcU as v^ind, and for his Aeolian auhi as well as stimgs, or he can 
combine both with dancers in a full-dress cpinikian ode: the differ¬ 
ence is not in the instruments, but simply in the styles. A problem, 
however, arises when Pindar seems to call the same music both Aeo¬ 
lian and Dorian. For King Hieron’s Olympian victory on his horse 
Pherenicus, Pindar writes; ‘Take from its peg my Dorian phorntinx. 

,. . Him I must crown with a horseman’s strain of Aeolian song. 
Elsewhere he speaks of ‘an Aeolian walking the Dorian road of 
hymns,’ and of some new tropos (unnamed) which he is tuning to his 
* Dor ian sandal’.* Later scholiasts, noticing the diflSculty but knowing 
nothing of his music, conjectured that in the former case the rhythm 
was Aeolian, in the latter Dorian. But these are not metric terms, and 
the idea that a ‘Dorian’ rhythm could simply be clapped on to an 
‘Aeolian’ tropos (or vice versa) seems purely academic. Pindar's 
language suggests rather that he was somehow adapting an Aeolian 
melopoeia to principles of rhythm and string-iuniitg which were 
called Dorian. That the term Dorian in fact referred to tumng as well 
as rhythm is shown by the following passage of Pratinas;* 

What is this uproar, what these dancings? What outrage has attacked 
the trampled altar of Dionysus?... It is the voice that is queen, by order 
of the Muse: the aulos must dance behind, being indeed a servant. Only 
in the rout and fisticuffs of young mummers banging at the door let him 
act the General and be thankful. Beat that bad breath of a coloratura- 
mottled toad! Bum that varlet of a low-crooning babbling reed that wastes 
spittle and spoils time and tune as he steps along, with his body all gimlet- 
holes! Now look at me, O God of the ivied hair, Dionysus triumphant in 
dithyrambs: this is the right fiing of band and foot. Hear my own per- 
formanoe^the Dorian I 

Here Pratmas, notwithstanding his other manifesto in favour of 
the Aeolian style, is callin g his own music Dorian. Taken together 
with Pindar’s evidence, it tends to strengthen the suspiciou that in 
this early classical period the terms Dorian and Aeolian might be 
applied to the same music; and it is notable that in the later fifth 
Century, although Pindar was by no naeans obsolete, the Aeoltari 
name dropped out of musical use, while the Dorian remained. But 
we cannot pretend to understand such terms too exactly in a period 
of rapid musical development, when the main styles were certainly 
losing any real association with the local schools and dialects from 

‘ OK L)7 and IDI f. 

* Frag, 19; OK Ul, 5. AeoLaa tropat aim in fylh. u. W AT., Tfem. iii. 79. 

* Frag* I Atbeo. £17c, wben ibc iDUSicai poim it ini$uiidentogd>. Tut and 
meaiiins are often dubious, but the ieneial sense is dear. 
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which they may originally have been named. What emerges clearly is 
that to Pratinas the Dorian stands for true rhythm and tuning led by 
the voice, as against the rhythmical and tonal errors of an uncon¬ 
trollable auhs. By the end of the century our sources distinguish, 
above all, two major types of tuning and idiom: the one clean and 
sustained (entonos), typified by the high classical Dorian, the other 
chromatic and quivering {aiolos), often assorted with the style then 
known as Phrygian and with the aulos or its tonal effects. Other 
distinct brands of music still existed, but they were falling away into 
the popular background of the more mature fifth-century movement. 
To illustrate this point, it will be necessary to clarify the terms in 
which Plato surveys the range of harmoniae known during the later 
classical period. 


(iv) 77fe Harmomae of Ptmo's Repui>lic. We know from Aristo¬ 
phanes that fifth-century schoolboys were taught to tune their lyres 
to more than one hannoftiQ or accofdatura. But these tunings need 
not be interpreted as mechanical scale-forms. The stylistic connota¬ 
tions of the word emerge clearly in the classical Greek preference 
for an adverbial form, Doristi, Lydisti, Phrygisti —used of speaking 
*in a certain idiom—rather than an adjectival phrase, ‘Dorian, 
Lydian, or Phrygian harmonia't Plato’s own usage can best be studied 
in a famous passage, here summarized as follows:^ 

The hnrmonia and the rhythm mtist follow the sense of the words j and In 
words (as we were saying) we have no use for dirges and lamentations. 
Which, then, are the kannottioe of di^es? That in the Mixolydian, the 
High Lydian, and stichUkeherfflcjTfoe. Then these must surely be abolished, 
for they are unprofitable even (or decent women, let alone men. Now, In 
the men who defend the City drunkenness, softness, and laxity are most 
unbecoming. Which are the soft wine-bibber’s karmonisel That In the 
Ionian, and some in the Lydian are also called low and lax. These can be 
of no good to fighting men. So you to be left with two hartnortiae, in 
the Dorian and in the PJirygiaD. 


The term harmonUt here has two connotations, (a) Since there can 
be more than one harmonia in the low Lydian, Plato at this point 
equates harMonia with a single mslodUif or at least a sub-type; and 
this u^ge is confirmed by Euripides, who speaks of the nightingale 
‘weaving her fine-spun harmonia in the trees*.* (fi) Otherwise Plato 


■ * Tte word rAuJb'pj is puiminaly us«l for both 'low- 

pEichcd. ud momlly lax .. The reading: nJ ii hcft aoapted. 
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^ves to ftarmonia the more general sense of a whole melodic idiom 
(e,g. what Aristoxenus calls ‘the Phrygiaii mehs'). 

Some, though not all, of the harmoniae named are associated with 
(relatively) high or low pitches. But their more fundamental associa’* 
tions are with special forms or occasions of music—for instance, the 
hysterical shrieking of dirges or the sensual crooning of wine-songs. 
Plato elsewhere tells us that at the end of the classical era these and 
other associations broke down, and the various forms and idioms 
were confused,! Later Greeks, no longer knowing the old forms of 
musical expression, imagined that Plato was attaching abstract 
ethical effects to the various harmoniae: a superstition which Aristox- 
enus briefly repudiates.- It is true that to classical Greek minds music 
w'as like a second language, capable of expressing almost all that 
could be said In words, and of bringing out the moods or passions 
latent in them. Such bilingualism of speech and music is perhaps 
unparalleled in Europe: certainly it is the antithesis of the idea of 
music as a closed world existing for its own sake in its own terms. 
Like aU Greek art, music was mimetic or representative—a direct 
photography (as it were) of mental objects formed by the ethos and 
pathos of the soul. This psychological theory was carried to absurdity 
by later Greeks who (as an ancient writer says) fell into ecstasies and 
compared tunes with natural objects.* But Plato’s own meaning is 
quite straightforward and sensible. Music in the ctassical tradition 
expressed the words and was indivisible from their substance, which 
was not always edifying Aristophanes has given us a decisive example 
of the Ionian style which Plato regards as unfit for boys’ education. 
It is, in fact, an outrageously indecent duet between two prostltuti^,* 
The polite Hellenistic society of a later age had forgotten that music 
could be barbarous and orgiastic. The famous oriental dirge for 
Adonis was civilized into a conventional piece of Alexandrian recita¬ 
tive, which Theocritus could cast into charming verse; but this was 
not the real Adoniasm, with its dinning drums, known to dflh-century 
Athens, The excruciating ‘Ai-ai Adonin!’, screamed from the house¬ 
tops by a frenzied female, falling on the ear like an evil omen, bad 
been almost enough to break off the Assembly's debate on the in¬ 
vasion of Sicily.* 

The *liigh and low harmoniae* (like the archaic ’shrill nomc’> 

* Lantj TOOLS', (died below, p. J9S}. ■ Harm. 3t. 

* Fafi]/r, Hilxh f. 13. 

* Ectrl, S93 fl". (ia 9IS-19, 'lodic trvpaj'' is used punatngly, atiudioa to tt )0 mmica] 
sense in t. 8B3), 

' Htwr, Buc. )[v; Aristopb. I.>4, 393 S. 
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may represent a lingeiing ancient stratum of popular music. We cannot 
define them precisely. Tte Mixolydian aroused endless curiosity in 
late antiquity owing to the problems of placing a seventh theoretical 
tonos of that name, and speculations on its archaic nature were then 
quite unhistorical. The archaic Lydian and Ionian date from the 
period when Ionia was in the Lydian empire, and the two teims may 
have meant much the same. The 'high Lydian* and 'low Lydian and 
Ionian’, which Plato banishes from education, can scarcely have 
differed very much from the 'high and low Ionian’ which Pratinas 
banished from music. Both were of the primitive or popular stuff 
against which the first classical composers were asserting the modem 
refinement of their Aeolian or Dorian manner.^ in the later fifth 
century respectable composers ceased to write in the old popular 
genres, which early poets had refined and adorned. These genres fell 
back into a musical underworld, which could still inspire the genius 
of Euripides, but was generally regarded as vulgar.* The Dorian and 
Phrygian were the main styles now practised in serious music. They 
represented two indispensable but sharply contrasted modes of ex¬ 
pression. The Lydian name is still occasionally used, but is virtually 
identified with the Phrygian. Telestes, at the end of the century, 
speaks of 'that Phrygian king of the holy aulos ... who first tuned the 
quivering (aiofiw) LyiUan strain, rival of the Dorian muse’.* 

Telestes’ adjective aiohs exactly reflects that quivering, flexible 
melodic line which Aristophanes parodies in the new dithyrambists. 
The dilhyrambic tropos of the day was the Phrygian, which was 
closely associated with the aulos, though the new composers imitated 
its effects on strings as well. The aitlos (as Pratinas complained) 
drowned both rhythm and tuning with its incontinent wobbles unless 
it was subordinated to the voice, and a music dominated by its noise 
can have had little regard for rational laws of consonance. Its attrac¬ 
tion was emotional excitement Phry^gian music was not always exag¬ 
gerated or intemperate: Plato admits it as a necessity for the softer 
moods of persuasion or appeal. But its antithesis to the Dorian 
tuning went far deeper than any alleged difference of'modal’ species. 
Greek writers, in contrasting the Dorian music's measured firmness 
with the pliant ecstasy of the Phrygian, are not merely word-painting. 
When Philoxenus tried to compose a dithyramb in the Dorian he 
found it a stylistic impossibility.* The Dorian was entonos, a music 

^ Pladar's Lydiaii (wbcUier Tclalcd to axchaic Lydi^ mtislc on not) belong to n 
diffeicnl inuska^ level, Pla*o lmplij« there were several ^Lydiaii^ 

* Ariiloph, 1301-4* 

" DiebI, Op. ctt. ii^ p. I2C; cf. ibid,p p. 1S6, ^ AmtoUe;, Fat. 1342b^ 
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of notes firmly tuned and sustained without quavering or kampai, 
incapable of the ettifiusiasmos demanded by the Dionysiac dithyramb.^ 
Plato and Aristoxeuus are at one in their preference for the high 
classical school of the earlier fifth century. But they refer to their ideal 
in different terms. For Plato, it is represented by the Dorian harmortiai 
for Aristojtenus, by the enharmonic genus. There is some reason to 
believe that the Dorian itarmania and the enharmonic genus were 
intimately related. 

(v) Tke ' eniiarmonic' music. It is not till the fourth century that 
we hear of the classification of the tetrachord into three genera. 
£x. 306 is here set out on a less rigid staff, with continuous lines for 
the fixed mese and hypate, a dotted line for the movable iichanos, 
and movable parypale in the space: 
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These are still only schematic figures or skeletons of melodic styles. 
According to Aiistoxenus the diatonic (which dominates post- 
AJexandrian music) was the oldest. The chromatic was a novelty in 
411 B.C., when Aristophanes parodied its fashionable exponent 
Agathon, with the comment: ‘Ant-crawls—or what's this warbling?’* 
CAro/Jifl means the minor shades of the movable notes, and the chro- 
matic developed as a moist rclentmcnt of the sharp enharmonic out¬ 
lines. It connoted a very different style, attuned to the poetic prettiness 
of the fourth century. 

Analytically, the genera were defined by the tuning of /ic/mwor. 
Aristoxenus contrasts the classical enharmonic with the fourth- 
century cult of chromaticism In an illuminating passage :* 

That there is a melodic style which demands a ditonal iichanos [i.e. two 
whole tones below mese]—and no mean style, but about the finest of all— 
is far from evident to most musicians nowadays, although it could be 
shown to them by induction from examples. But what I say will be dear 
enough to those familiar with the first and second of the old tropai. Those 
used only to the present style of composition will of course reject the 
ditonal Iichanos^ since the great majority nowadays use a higher tuning. 

‘ See furtlMr below, pp. 389, 393 ff. ’ Them, 100, ‘ Harm. 23. 
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The reasan is a hankeruig for raoie and more sweetness: that this is their 
aim is shown by the fact that they practise chieBy and almost always the 
chromatic—or if they ever do touch the enharmonic, they approximate its 
tuning to the chromatic, wherewith its stylistic character {f thus) is distorted 
to ruio^ 

The numbering of ‘first and second tropoi' can only be pedagogic. 
It refers, not to the archaic beginiiings of music, but to the melopoctc 
styles taught in the classical cnrriculum of schools, beginning from 
Simonides and Pindar, or the first period of what was recognized by 
the classicists as ‘the finest style of all 

la this 'finest style’, Aristoxenus treats the ditonal progression 
from mese to iichanos not as a mere option of the car, but as a 
demonstrable necessity of musi<^ syntax. The term imluction is taken 
from the logic of his master Aristotle ‘ The exact effects arc of cou rse 
irrecoverable, but we can imagine how a music built upon the con- 
trast between fixed and movable notes, consonant and dissonant 
progressions, might be deranged by the introduction of a new quasi¬ 
consonance such as a sweet and perfect 5:4 third from mese down to 
a higher tuning of tichanos. According to the pseudo-Plutaichian De 
musica, the enharmonic pyknon was originally undivided, and old- 
fashioned auletcs could still be heard to keep the semitone whole ‘in 
the tetrachord meson as weir.® The implication is that the ^ses were 
used chiefly or solely in the tetrachord meson, and that, even there, 
they were regarded as a later decorative addition. These so-called 
• quarter-tones’ often strike modem minds as the salient feature of the 
enharmonic genus. In fact, they w'ere incidental to iL The enharmonic 
style was basically defined by the progressions resulting from the 
ditonal iichanos of the classical period. 

The pseudo-PIutaich somewhat unconvincingly derives enharmonic 
music from the archaic spondeion of Olympus, but adds that the 
irregular three-quarter-tone interval of the spondeion is aheo to the 
real enharmonic (and to all the genera). This account at least setT'CS 
to emphasize the purity of the enharmonic tuning by contrast with 
archaic mf/os-music. Now it is a striking fact that the term ‘ enhar¬ 
monic’ is not found till the fourth century, when the three genera 
were first classified. The traditional name of the genus —sdU used by 
Plato, and often by Aristoxenus—'Was simply 'The Harmonia'i Lc- 
‘the tuning’, or music in tune. The opposite term, exhru^monic, means 

» When Ibe 'secood trapos' begao is uncttlain, bin not bat relevant. 

* Di mas. lip 6. Hw sounis of this daium can hardly be later tJwti tbc fmirth 
ceaiuryp when ttK enMrmpiuc mufk was dying dlil 
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‘out of tune*. The false notes produced by violent modulation in the 
new anti’H^tassical styles are called exharmonici i.e. transgressions of 
'The (enharmonic) Tuning’.* Before Aristoxenus, no theorist had 
ever analysed any gettus except the enharmonic/ and Aristoxenus 
himself uses it as the typical figure for general demonstratioa. It is 
clear that, until the fourth century, ‘The Harmonia' was in some sense 
unique—the only note-series which was considered to be truly ‘m 
tune* and worth logical analysis. Historically, it may be supposed to 
represent the principles of rational consonance worked out in music 
by the first classical composers, and in mathematics by their contem¬ 
poraries, the first harmonic scientists. This is not to say that the 
archaic idioms necessarily lacked aU acoustic logic; but the classical 
music represented some more conscious achievement of a well-tuned 
tonality, which first superseded the archaic styles, then broke down 
under the chromaticism of the modernists. 

The double enharmonic tetrachord (with the ditonal Uchanos) is to 
Aristoxenus the pure theoretical figure of the great classical styles 
which he remembered. In founh-century terms, it corresponds to the 
octave-species called Dorian (in the enharmonic genusy. Without the 
meiopoeic progressions, the scale conveys little to us; but it may 
reasonably be regarded as an abstract jrAemtr of the old classic Dorian 
tuning. In other words, 'The Harmoma' may probably be identified 
as both 'enharmonic* and 'Dorian*. The idea that a composer took 
a mode called Dorian and then chose between its three alternative 
genera is an unhistorical impression from later analytical textbooks. 
In classical melopoeia, harmonia and genus were not so dissociable. 

The other fourth-century scale-forms were only artificial segments, 
with artificial names, cut out of this rationalized note-series for 
theoretical purposes. The old Phrygian harmonia or melos, which 
called for the tonal uncertainties of the aulos or emulated them on 
the kUhara, may have been stylized to some degree, but it cannot be 
explained as a sub-type of the same note-series. 

Thus far a tentative discussion of this fifth-century terminology 
may be justifiable; but it is hampered by our ignorance of contempor¬ 
ary teaching. Of the mysteriously infiuential Damon, the musical 
friend of Pericles and Socrates, we know little for certain, though 
much was conjectured by later Platonists.* He is said to have stan¬ 
dardized the nomenclature of some harmoniae. In any case, the 
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poet-composers who were absorbing local dialects into a literary lan¬ 
guage must also have universalized the chief musical idioms. Acominon 
and conscious HeUenism was the tendency, if not the achievement, of 
the age. The Greek belief that Dorian musk was more ‘Hellenic’ 
than Phrygian was true only in the sense that the Dorian was a 
typical creation of the classical spirit.^ For oriental influences in 
music of this date there can be no concrete evidence. The names and 
natures of harmoniae have evoked both ancient and modem specula¬ 
tion, but it is doubtful whether they could ever define more than the 
broader differences of musical character. Between the Lydian of 
Pindar and the Lydian or Phrygian of Telestes much had changed. 
The classical music did not develop through musically autonomous 
forms; it was more aptly classified (as Plato also knew) by the literary 
forms which it served.* These forms, too, were in rapid growth and 
change. Within them, contemporaries were sharply aware of differ¬ 
ences in the dates and styles of individual composers. 

(vi) Aristophanes and AtheJis, Pindar, though he may have boasted 
of noble lineage, speaks and behaves as a professional musician.’ 
His patrons were the aristocracies of Greece and the kings or lords of 
Sicily, where Stcsichorus had brought choral performaaces into 
fashion. The distinctive contribution of Athens to music was the 
tragic and comic theatre, still financed by wealthy persons but effec¬ 
tively patronized by the whole City: a drama in which the simple 
movements and plain accompaniment of a citizen chorus required no 
professional training in choreography and Instrumentation, as did 
the dithyramb or the Pindaric ode. Whereas gentlemen like Alcaeus 
had touched only the smaller forms of lyric song, free-bom Athenians 
could now compose big works. A set of three tragedies with a comedy 
had to be presented for a prize at the Great Dlonysia or other yearly 
festivals. The tragedians, being financially independent and bound to 
a dramatic theme, tell us far less of their own music than the pro¬ 
fessional Pindar, who is continually aware of his art, his lyre, and his 
orchestration, his patrons and rivals, and his purse. But it was a 
prime function of the classic comedy to criticize music as well as 
politics and persons. The greatest of comedians was himself probably 
the greatest of Athenian composers,'* and certainly the greatest of 
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Greek musical critics. Aristophanes and his audience—or its upper 
layer^—could catch musical allusions back to Archilochus or Aleman ^ 
and could enjoy parodies ran^ng frorn the first classics to the latest 
ditbyrambic noveltyn His plays arc the epitome of the Athenian musi¬ 
cal education of his time. 

Boys of the upper classes went to a music-master^ and in company 
they were expected to intone their piece of epic or to sing the classics 
at meals,^ * Musical hoggishness ^ was a sodal and political insult-* 
For advanced students there were professors of composition, cari¬ 
catured in Aristophanes^ hack Poet with his stock in trade of model 
styles—Homer, Simonides^ Pindar, the maiden-song, the dithyramb.^ 
Choruses were also trained by professionals, unless the composer 
(like Aristophanes) could do it for himself. But music was much more 
than an academic discipline and a fine art. At every drinking-party an 
aiihs was there to accompany scoHa and favourite numbers from 
musical comedy^ The first man to drain his vase of wine during the 
breath of a trumpet-blast got a prize; the drinker who sang the night 
through *took the cake* as a reward.* At a smart party* as staged by 
Aristophanes, the guests first pour the Ubation of wine on the floor 
(the social rite at which libation-songs were sung); then the auios* 
girl tunes up, and the sc&tia go on until the eldest guest makes off 
with the aw/oj-girl * Auletes were also employed by gymnasts for 
rhythmical exercises, and by magistrates for public proclamations in 
the City. 

The forms of rural music were afterwards collected by Alexandrian 
scholars* more from Uterary references than from life. They catalogued 
over fifty generic or reponal types of dance* with innumerable songs 
of shepherd loves or of rustic labours^^—the * practical songs' sung at 
work by spinners, millers* reapers, and water-drawers.* Fifth-century 
composers had drawn upon the melodic fund of popular music for 
their own work. Aristophans often uses the popular metric forms, 
polishing them into sophisticated art and mixing them on occasion 
with the grand styles-"^ It had been done before, as he tells us* by 
Phrynichus and other early classical composers. reveaT (sing his 
Birds) ‘the nomes sacred to Pan, the dances to the Great Mother of 
the mountains, from which Phrynichus ever drew his sweet melody, 
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sucking like a bee that ambrosial frail of song.*^ The ‘old honey* 
sweet songs from Phrynichus' Phoenissae' were inspired by hymns 
from country liturgies. Modernists dismissed the choruses of his con¬ 
temporary Lamprocles as ‘prehistoric maypole-stuff full of grass¬ 
hoppers’—to which the classicists retorted that this was the music 
that bred the men who fought at Marathon * In the Frogs^ Euripides is 
made to accuse Aeschylus of steaUug from this antiquated folk-song: 
‘Did you get those water-drawer’s ditties from Marathon, or where?’ 
—^‘From Beauty I drew them to Beauty’, replies Aeschylus impres¬ 
sively. adding, ‘that I might not be seen to have reaped the self-same 
holy meadow of music as Phrynichus.’*' The point is that Aeschylus 
did, in fact, draw upon the same rustic hymnal. Its influence appears 
in the rhythmical refrains used at the end of strophic movements in 
some of his choruses.* Echoes of a more primitive music are audible 
too. In a chorus of Persian elders bewailing the destruction of Xerxes* 
army, his mind goes back to the dirge-cry for Bormus sung by serfs 
as they reaped the cornfields by the Black Sea; at the end of two 
dioric stropbae of the Agememnon he recalls the A ilition of the Linus- 
song sung by peasants since Homeric times,* Aristophanes himself, 
at the end of a play, will often use the old wedding-cry HymenaatSt 
or the teaella kallinike of Archilochus, or some country dance. 
Popular melody was shfl an ingredient in the subtle and modem 
music of Euripides, though he drew it (so Aristophanes alleges) not 
from pure and solemn rural chants, but from the dregs of vulgar song 
—dirges, drinking-catches, dances fit for castanets: in fact, the har- 
moniae of low life which Plato rejected.* 

The Frogs is Aristophanes' last tribute to the composer whom he 
had parodied so often that he could not leave the subject when, in 
406 B.C., Euripides died. In the play of 405 the god Dionysus, sick of 
the bad poets left swarming on earth, goes to Hades to hear Euripides 
once more. The souls of dead frogs in the Stygian marshes are initiates 
of the Orphic mysteries (which claimed communication with the aftcr- 
lifc). Against the contrasting chorus of their simple chants, sung to the 
Elysian ouios^ Aristophanes stages the competition between the two 
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great tragic composers. Aeschylus wins by superior weight. The 
clattering pomp of his oracular lines, between the monotonous thnim- 
ming of the kitfutra—tophlattotfirai topklattotkrat —is calc iila feit to 
make the modern lyrical sophistries of Euripides sound insubstantial 
and wispy.i In his later plays Euripides had withdrawn the chorus 
somewhat from the action, using it often for interludes of evocative 
poetry in which musical sound (so critics thought) counted more than 
dramatic sense. His chief innovation, however, was the lyric monody 
sung by an actor on the stage. Instead of observing the strO'phic cor^ 
respondence of classical tradition, these monodies were darchkom- 
ponierL Aristophanes himself had adopted this form to his own style 
in his brilliantly new Hoopoe Song, where he strings together a series 
of brief passages {tmobolae) in variant and contrasting metres.* But 
it was originally and especially associated with the musical manner 
of the school of Phrynis and Cinesias, who were working out modem 
ideas in the dithyramb and the kitharoedie nome. 

In the last quarter of the fifth century* the dithyrambist Melanip- 
pides and his successors began to exploit or emphasize the quivering 
intonation suggested by the autos, and to copy it in their kitharoedie 
nomes. Although Aristophanes’ musical parodies are lost, his verbal 
metaphors arc vivid and illu minatin g- He defines the style by con¬ 
trast with the early classics. The new music was no longer virile, taut, 
entonas — ^well tuned and unwavering: it was marked by flamboyant 
k^pai (‘bends’) and by a formless tiexibility of melodic line,* It is 
not clear whether kampai were in fact modulations or decorative 
shakes, but Aristophanes certainly insists upon the tonal instability 
of this music. The modernist tragedian Agathon appears on the 
Aristophanic stage spreading out his strophae to melt in the sun ; if 
cold, they will not bend. When he sings, his song is like the zigzagging 
of ants.' The new dithyrambists, ecstatic and effeminate creatures, 
are so easily bent that they have to wear stays. Their bodies arc 
willowy; their souls after death go fluttering among the clouds in 
search of brand-new anabolae\ their music is made of snowflakes and 
feathers eddying in the sky; they long to be birds.* Aristophanes is 
obviously alluding to the same new, sky-bome, fluttering manner 
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when, in the Frogs, he burlesques Euripides’ coloratura on the first 
syllable of the word for ‘twirling’; 

In the light of subsequent evidence we can see that what Aristo¬ 
phanes was describing was the breakdown of the classical tonality, 
which came about chiefly through modulation and chromatic tuning. 
A little later, a comedian stages a personal protest by the Muse against 
the tortures she has suffered from Mclanippides, Phrynis, Cincsias, 
and their successors Philoxenus and Timotheus, who twist her on 
the rack with their ’enharmonic’ notes as they modulate, knocking 
a dozen different harmoniae out of five strings, regardless of the false 
melodic relations produced.* We are further told that Agathon was 
the first tragedian to use the chromatic genus, which Aristoxenus 
noted as a prime factor in the breakdown of the classical mehpaeia, 
Metobolae and chromato are expressly cited as features of the style of 
Philoxenus, the next leader of the new movement In its experimental 
stages, when Aristophanes wrote, these technical terms cannot yet 
have been Invented to describe its innovations. But it must not be 
supposed that, because we now possess only Aristophanes’ word- 
pictures, his musical criticism was any the less precise or mature. 
The reason why classical Greeks inveuted few technical terms was 
that they did not depend on the imperfect medium of words alone; 
they criticized music by caricaturing it in music, so long as a musically 
educated public existed. 

The Frogs was not only a foreboding of musical disrupfion. It was 
an appeal for the whole tradition of Athenian citizens ‘bred in 
athletics, the chorus, and the arts of music’, against uncultured or 
alien ideas.* The chorus had already been cut down under the finan¬ 
cial stress of the war. At the end of the play the demagogue Cleophon 
is requested to hang himself, and the spirit of Aeschylus is sent up to 
counsel Athens, ‘that the City may be saved and have her chorus 
stiir. From Aristophanes’ later plays we know what happened. Such 
music as he could stiil provide, with a much reduced chorus, had to 
conform to a level of popular taste which can be Judged by the vul¬ 
garity of the genres and the crudity of the metres.* The dithyramb 
survived the war because its wide popular appeal induced the rich— 
and eventually the City — to go on paying its hi^ costs of production. 
The comedy could not maintain its choric tradition, and the best 
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school of public musical education in Athens virtually closed down 
with the Spartan auloi chortling over the destruction of the city walls. 

(vii) Pl^tQ md the reyolution. Plato's brief history of the musical 
revolution in Athens, written in the mid-fourth century B.C., is worth 
summarizing at some length:^ 

Our music was once divided into its proper fomns* IVayers were one 
form of ode, surnamed "hymns^; opposed to this was another form, 
'dirges^; another caUed 'paeans\ and another ^dithyrambs'. ^ +,/Nomes^ 
were a distinct kind^ surnamed ‘kiiharoedic’. It was not permiued to 
exchange the melodic styles of these established forms and others* Know¬ 
ledge and informed judgment penalized disobedience. There were no 
whistles, unmusical mob-noise$t or clapping for applause. The mle was 
to listen silently and learn; boys, teachers, and the crowd w^ere kept in 
order by threat of the slick. . * . But later^ an unmusical anarchy was led 
by poets who had natural talent, but were ignorant of the laws of music* 
Over-lntojiicated with love of pleasure, they mixed their drinks — dirges 
with hymns, paeans with dithyrambs—-and imitated mi/or-music in their 
kitharoedic song. Through foolishness they deceived themselves into think¬ 
ing that there was no right or wrong way in music — that it was to be judged 
good or bad by the pleasure it gave. By their works and their theories they 
infected tbe masses with the presumption to think themselves adequate 
judges. So our theatres, once silent, grew vocal, and aristocracy of music 
gave way to a pernicious ihcatrocracy—for had it been a free democracy^ 
it would have been nothing to fear. As it was, the criterion was not music, 
but a reputation for promiscuous cleverness and a spirit of law-breaking. 

If classical drama without applause sounds austere, it must be 
remembered that the theatre w^as the only school of the poorer citizens* 
Seats were free, and under the Periclean system of State education 
the poor were paid two obols^ maintenance whenever they attended* 
That they had to be kept quiet with sticks is only one instarice of the 
w^cll-known fact that Periclean ideals of enlightenment failed to 
penetrate the lower strata of society. Plato's charge against the new 
dithyrambists is not lack of musical genius: it is that they used high 
musical talents, showmanship, and virtuosity in the pursuit of sen¬ 
sationalism, consciously rejecting educated standards of judgment, 
and proclaiming that their end was immediate pleasure^ The proof 
of this charge is that the new middle classes of the fourth century, 
while they no longer knew the past classics, turned away from the 
music of their ow n time as from a vulgarizing influence, enjoyable 
indeed, but no matter for serious practice or thought. Hence the 
^ I4TWJ 700a-^70ta{abb»vi£l«d).. 
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reduction of musical schooling to an elementary level and the dis¬ 
appearance of critical judgments on compositions*^ The perpetual 
disparagement of new music in later philosophers has given the im¬ 
pression of a mere general prejudice against modernism, but these 
writers are not expressing opinions on any actual music: they are 
mechanically repeating Plato.® 

From another passage we know that Plato was thinking particu¬ 
larly of the school of Cinesias the dithyrarabist, which had since pro¬ 
duced the ultra-modemists Philoxenus and Timotheiis, Aristophanes 
in his last play had parodied the solo of the Cydqps, sung to the 
^thretianehl’ of the strumming kilhara, which Philoxenus flung into 
one of his dithyrambs — a concrete case of the mixing of musical 
genres, for a dithyramb had never contained a kitharocdic piece.* ■ 
Philoxenus, it was told, was sent to the quarries for laughing at the 
old-fashioned compositions of Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, who 
treasured Euripides’ pen. Phrynis, as well as Euripides, was now 
thought out of date. Timotheus of Miletus repudiated the entire past 
tradition in a famous manifesto:^ 

I do not sing the old things, 

Because the new are the winners. 

Zeus the young is king today; 

Once it was Cronos ruling. 

Get out, old dame Music, 


A deliberate blatancy and toughness distinguishes the post-war 
rebels from their precursors, who had affected to be aesthetes. The 
bombastic libretto of Timolheus’ Fersae was written for programme- 
music of the sort which attempted (Plato says) to make the noises 
of thunder, wind, hail, cats, dogs, catUe, bird-song, and all kinds of 
instruments, with frequent and startling modulations.* The dithy- 
rainbist and the kilharoede were professional musidans, normally 
aliens, and music of this kind depended on the virtuosity of per¬ 
formers, especially of instrumentalists. The problem of modulation 
produced many instrumental experiments. Plato mentions a ‘pan- 
harmonium’, strung for all tunings at once. A certain Pythagoras of 
Zacynthus is said to have invented a pyramid of three kitharae^ tuned 
to the Dorian, Phrygian, and Lydian harmoniae, on a revolving stool 
which he kicked round with his foot as he played^—faut, as the source 
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confesses, this conURptioni may be apociyphal.^ Certainly apocryphal 
are the stories that Timotheus himself added new strings to his 
kitkara^ was ordered by the conservative Spartans to cut them out, 
and appealed to the archaeological evidence of a many-stringed lyre 
in a statuette of Apollo. A contemporary fragment of comedy sug¬ 
gests that Timotheus and his school got their modulations upon a 
small number of strings, and that new devices were introduced for 
stopping.* Though eleven-stringed instruments probably came into 
use in this period, the additions were esaggprated by theorists 
ignorant of real kitharistic technique, familiar only with the kitharoid 
apparatus of harmonic science, which had a string to each note. 
In practice we know only that rapid changes from one idiom to 
another dissolved the characteristic tunings and progressions of each. 
The ‘exbarmonic’ eSects were soon enjoyed for their own sake. 
*How well,’ said an admirer of Pbilojreaus, ‘his melodies are con¬ 
cocted with modulations and chromataJ’ How inferior, he adds, is 
the insipid prettiness of more recent music—^all ivy and flowers 
and water, a string of unrelated tunes.’ 

(viiQ Music offer the revolution. The iconoclasts soon became the 
idols: Timotheus and Philoxenus eclipsed both their predecessors and 
their posterity. Aristoxenus is quoted for the story of a contemporary 
musician, Tetesias of Thebes, who, after being edu^ted on the classics, 
grew enamoured of modern music and learned the works of Phiio- 
xenus by heart, but could never, in his own composition, break him¬ 
self of the cInKical idiom .* It shows how decisive was the break between 
the old and the new. While the immediate precursors of Phiioxenus 
and Timotheus seem to have been scarcely better remembered than 
the classics, their succ^qts lacked their vitality, and could not rival 
their appeal to the wider public of an enlarged HeUenistic world. 
They had created a large pool of enthusiastic listeners who liked 
nothing better than to hear the old favourites again; and prizes were 
won by musicians repeating the works of Timotheus, iost^d of pro¬ 
ducing their own according to the classical rule. By Aristoxenus' 
day the new style had become conventional: contemporary music, 
to him, is not shocking but sugary. This was pardy, no doubt, 
because the new tonality no longer surprised the ear; but another 
reason may be that the Alexandrian age did not (so far as we know) 
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pursue the more bizarre iostrumental experiments of the revolu¬ 
tionary period—the noises which (as Aristotle says) could excite 
babies or beasts. Among the instruments which Plato associates with 
these effects is the pectis: yet a century later, when Philoxenus and 
Timotheus were still widely performed, the pectis seems to be obso¬ 
lete, for Alexandrian scholars begin disputing what it was.^ Their 
original orchestration cannot have been reproduced; as in the classical 
period, only the vocal part in music was permanent. Although Alex¬ 
andria, for its part, invented the hydraulic organ, we hear little of its 
use before the days of the Roman arena.® In Hellcmstic times, more 
fashionable types of performance were the massed choirs, sometimes 
doubling at the octave, which filled the big new theatres; solo kithar- 
isrns without words; duets of auloi playing now in unison, now anti- 
phonally (but only the philistinism of a Roman general could order a 
band of auletes to play all at ouce). Nor did the duets lead to any ven¬ 
tures in polyphony. The question whether harmony and counterpoint 
were practised by the Greeks, which intrigued eighteenth-century 
scholars, can be briefly disposed of. A heterophonic accompaniment 
was common, as we know from Plato;® but the instrumental parts could 
not have been left to improvisation if they had been soUd elements in 
a truly polyphonic structure. Choral unison and monody, in their 
post-classical forms, remained the staple genres of music; the astrophic 
dithyramb, now using wind or strings indifferently, persisted down 
to the second century B.c. and straggled on afterwards; the fcitharoedic 
nome flourished into late antiquity. 

A century and a half after Timotheus was dead, when Philppoemen 
came into the theatre victorious from Mantinea, the kithaiist could 
still bring the house down with the opening line of the Persae'* 

He who fashioned for Hellas the glorious adornment of Freedom. 

Two generations later, when Greek freedom was gone, it was known 
as a curiosity of folklore that Philoxenus and Timotheus were till 
lately performed as a part of boys’ education in Arcadia.® The leaders 
of revolution had ended as school classics of a rustic and inaccessible 
countryside. Our knowledge of music now becomes so dim that we 
do not even know when or how the chromatic manner was super¬ 
seded by the common diatonic; but it is probable that by the time of 
the Delphic Hymns the chromatic was used only by force of tradition 
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for rare and ceremqnial occasions. All our later pieces are based on a 
diatonic note-series. About 193 b.C., in a vote of thanks from Cnossos 
in Crete, a visiting musidan had been praised for perforniing not 
only Timothcus and his disciple Polyidus, but also old Cretan songs, 
*as befits an educated man',^ His programme was primarily a compli¬ 
ment to the Cretans, whose folk-songs were famous, but it may also 
indicate a growing taste for something simpler and more popular than 
the grand metropolitan style which Timotheus now represented. 

The typical popular genre of Hellenislic times (though it dated back 
much earlier) was the pantomime. Mummers called by various 
generic or local names— hUarodistSf magodists, deikelists, aulokabdali 
■—gave mixed shows of ballet and acrobatics, indecent jokes, comic 
scenes about drunkards or foreign doctors, escapes, romances, success 
stories, parodies of themes from mythology. On a more pretentious 
level, the story of Andromache or Antiope might be performed as a 
sort of sung ballet. Cicero remarks with surprise that there were 
people who could recognize a piece of this sort from the opening 
instrumental notes,^ We must infer that such music could attain at 
least the relative permanence of a popular vogue. But the example of 
the pantomime tended to break up set forms of drama. A chorus 
of Euripides might be rendered as a separate concert-piece or kithar- 
ism, though not with the original music. One actor would sometimes 
give his own selected part from a tragedy, or sometimes sing a per¬ 
sona! interpretation of a tragic role or theme. Nero, who took lessons 
from the Greek kitharoedeXerpnus, improvised an interminable piece 
about Niobe, and also executed tragic parts — Canace bearing her 
incestuous child, Orestes killing his mother, Oedipus blind, Hercules 
mad. He seems to have sung these parts as solos, in his ‘ thin husky 
voice’, with other figures on the stage merely to supply the action,* 
Roman drama was by then extinct, and such performances were more 
like recitals with music and costumes. Another of Nero’s enterprises 
was a choir called Augusd<3ni to lead his own audience’s chants of 
applause. The rhythmical chanting of praises to the Emperor on pub¬ 
lic occasions was a direct precedent for the acclamations of the Byzan¬ 
tine Church,^ Together with Quintilian’s outburst against orators 
who Uked to sing their ^eeches, it shows how closely, in this 
period, formal or ceremonial speech approximated to a musical 
recitative. 

^ Corpus fttseripiionam Graecsrttm, 30SS. 

* At. it SO. ' Suet. Nero 21; see also p. 419, 

' Cf. M. K Clurleswonii io Jevnud of Saman SSudUs xxxia (194SX pp. 4-4. 
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From the fourth ceotuiy a.C. onwards the musidan thought of 
himself as actor rather than creator or 'discoverer* Greeks pre¬ 
ferred to put it). His patrOQS no longer wanted new music for them¬ 
selves and their children to sing, but exhibitions to applaud from the 
hands of a maestro, lavishly staged and subsidized. Technical stan¬ 
dards were high: it was the age of the virtuoso, A star kitbarist might 
get for one concert a fee that would maintain a Greek trireme for a 
year, or more than the cost of a first-class dithyrambic chorus.* 
Extravagant verses were written on the tomb of the aulete Telephanes, 
whom Demosthenes employed for a chorus in 347 B.C,; and the in¬ 
scriptions that commemorate a winning performance soon begin to 
name the aulete before the poet. The division of labour between 
words and music may have begun already in the fourth centuiy, when 
new settings had to be provided for Euripides and other revived classi¬ 
cal d rama, but poet and musician are still one in the Delphic Hymns, 
an d there was perhaps no sudden or universal change,* Certainly, 
however, sophisticated poets were growing incapable of making 
music, and musicians of writing sophisticated verse. When the classic 
cal unity of Music was broken, the ‘music* (in our narrow sense of 
the term) was supphed by a professional engaged in the perfoimance. 
The modem figure of the pure composer, who is neither poet nor 
player, was unknown to antiquity. 

It would not be true to say that post-classical music was altogether 
monopolized by the professional. Singing was still taught to children 
in most Greek schools, and encouraged in some cities by prizes both 
for song and for the lyre. Boys* choirs represented their cities in 
festival competitions. In one city thirty noble boys were trained to 
sing a hymn to Hecate once a month in the town hall. A city had to 
keep a choir for festivals and reli^ous occasions, and those who 
found professional singers too expensive sometimes ccoaomized by 
training the ephebes, lads of eighteen to twenty conscribed for mili¬ 
tary and public service. But even these elementary duties were largely 
taken over by unions of hired musicians. One of the Ddphlc Hymns 
advertises the performers as tedwitae of the famous musicians* union 
of Athens, which served half of mainland Greece and included 
composers with other professional players. These bodies soon b^ame 

' Athcn. d23d; Demosth. In SUbL ISS; Lysiu X». 1-1 

• A new pem-Mad^uJe iilKriptioo {Htsperia, mii, 1953. pp. 125 ff,), apparanlly dis¬ 
carded for tbo culler's inistake, oomnMtnorats a musiciu with an iminteQieitilc phrase, 
of which Dr. P. Mans hindiy oflen his still utipuNniiwt .,, ffJrevwei 

ml Ti|i^figp fiblonujetura,, ,, iOtOp^^dns: *lhe firtl 

and Only since Euripides, Sophocles, and Tuiwtheus to compose the music to his own 
words.' I mmot construe K. Latte's rctldcrins in lii (1954), pp. 125 ff. 
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universal. In Augustan times a 'colkgium symphoniacorum’, en¬ 
gaged for public religious services in Rome, was recognb^d by a 
special decree of the Senate as a legitimate association. The local 
unions finally amalgamated into one 'holy oecumenical synod of 
artists in the service of Dionysus’.^ In spite of the majestic title— 
and high rates of pay—^musicians stood much lower in the sodal 
scale than doctors or teachers of grammar and rhetoric. The public 
recognition of Mesomedes was an exception and a scandal. In 
archaic and classical times the professional composer as well as the 
citizen had been honoured for musical excellence. In Alexandrian 
sources music is reduced to a topic for anecdotes of low life or 
oddments of curious information, which were later collected by 
Athenaeus in the form of table-talk, suitably sandwiched between 
similar talk on famous courtesans and gastronomic delicacies. 

' Unheard music is better than heard’ was a Greek proverb in late 
antiquity. Against it Nero used to quote another: ‘Unheard music 
is unregarded.'* Contemporary opinion was not on his side. No 
reputable woman would play an instrument too well, no gentleman 
would dance unless in his cups, and a musical emperor was a dis¬ 
grace:* these views were held no less by upper-dass Greeks than by 
Romans. But both had inherited from Alexandria a profound rever- 
cnce for the ck^ical past; and classical authors had spoken respect¬ 
fully of music. The music that Plato bad admired was lost: what 
remained was Plato’s admiration. He could never (so these later 
minds assumed) have set such a value upon mere audible music, 
which they knew as a stimulant laid on at theatrical shows or at 
banquets where girls from Cadiz did their celebrated hip-wobbling 
dances,* It was impossible, by now, to realize that music had been 
or could be a higher form of artistic expression: Plato must have 
meant some mysterious ethical alchemy which music could work upon 
the motions of the soul, or else the harmonic science of ‘number 
conceptual and immaterial’ which enshrined truths of astronomy. 
This was the ‘unheard music' of the proverb. Through its own tra¬ 
ditional prestige it was persistently cultivated, without relation to 
any heard music, in the harmonic theory and philosophy of the later 
ancient world. The idea of music—so much holier than music itself— 

’ A, H. M. Jones. TSe Grttk City from Alexander to JustinioR (Oyifoiid, iSM), pp. 
229 W. Pickonl-Camltnd^ The Dromatk Fettivais of Athent (Oxford 1951), 
chop, vti; Dessau, hatriptimes Lattnae Seleetae 4966. 

' Plu(. Dean,procr. In 72m,26{cf. Kests ,Ode laaCfeclon Um 11-L21; Suet. Nero 20. 

' Sail. Cat, 23; Gic. Fro Mur. IJ; Tac. Amt. Jiiv. 14-15, 

* Mania], xiv, JOJ. 
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embraced not otily cosmological doctrine but moral and medical 
belief Staunching-songs, to be sung over a bleeding wound, were 
already known to Horner and Pindar. Sciatica, according to Theo¬ 
phrastus, was treated by playing the auhs over the part affiwt^, 
musical healing was important in psychiatiy, and mcantation m the 
magical rites of Gnostic sects.^ The more inteUigcni valued har¬ 
monic theory for its mathematical beauty. But no specific motive, 
after all, is necessary to explain the pious transmission of an inhented 
and venerated branch of learning. Musica was established as the 
seventh of Varro’s ‘Uberal arts*, but St was not an art in the mo!^ 
sense' it belonged to the quadrivium of mathcmaticai subjects. The 
transference of the term musica to harmonic science in itself implies 
that for the bbcral education music did not exist. 

Our present difficulty in studying Greek music is, in the main, a 
consequence of this contempt of educated post-classical Greeks for 
the practical art, together with the obstinate survival of the ma^e- 
matical miscalled musica in the ancient and medieval curricu¬ 

lum. Earlier Greeks had found in music an art which was seldom 
independent of verse, but was capable of co-operation in the highest 
poetic enterprises; then, at a critical moment, before music had ade- 
^te means of surviving memoo', the standards of judgement were 
changed or shaken and the legacy of the past dissipated. From 
Alexandrian times, when the old oral schooling grew insuffident, 
education was based on books, and the unwritten had not the prestige 
of the unheard. If the classical music had still been extant and 
intelUpble in writing, it could not have been neglected by so many 
curious and diligent genemtions.* The post-classical music, if written, 
was seldom methodically stored, because it was not considered worth 
methodical study. Musical illiteracy in an age of book-learning is a 
sure index of the decline in the sutus and quality of the art. Isidore 
of Seville, whose erudition covered a great bulk of andent writings, 
bad never heard of the ^stence of notation. His words are an 
epitaph on the music of antiquity: ‘Unless the sounds are retained by 
the memory of man, they perish, for they cannot be written.’’ Fifty 
years ago we hoped to recover indefinite quantities of music from 
papyri: now, on the contrary, papyrology has shown by cumulative 
evidence that the preservation of music in writing was casual and 
sporadic. Failing some lucky chance, our knowledge of Greek melo- 

* Horn. Qd. six. 457; Pind. FyA. iii. SI; Tb«phr,/r. 87 and SS (cf, Athen. 624a-b)l 
We&az in Ambix iv (195l>, pp. 145 ff. 

* Tbe hypoUiesis Uiat its ioss is due ID meditva] scrilses is qd Idu^ s««plcd. 

' Etym. m. 15. ii (euiy seventh omiury aj>.K 
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poeia IS likely to remam, for the most part, indirect. Nor can we now 
look for any considerable help in the post-Aristoxenian harmonic 
theorists, since we must rqect the assumption ihat the musica of 
the schools was directly concerned with heard melodic structures. 

This is not to say that historical study of Greek music is impossible, 
but only that certain kinds of evidence have yielded less than was 
once expected. The subject therefore needs some reorientation to¬ 
wards other problems. Work remains to be done on the deciphering 
of such written pieces as we have or may find, but the centra! task is 
still the better dating and interpretation of the large ancient literature 
from which we can reconstruct the history of poetic forms and 
rhythms, of musica] criticism and ideas, of the social and intellectual 
environmeuL This, though difficult, is not beyond reach. To recover 
the music itself might have been preferable. But it was to Greek 
music that a good schokr applied the wise motto: Quod videsperisse, 
perdition ducas.^ 

^ G. FasqmlL ^UMco dl Wikisowilx-McKUendorfrj ia Fagfnc Niram- 

gwiiF CFlorence, 1952)* p, 
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roman music 

By J. E. Scott 


INTRODUCTION 

There is no lack of material for the study of music in the Roman 
world, but the greater part of it is concerned with the instrument 
rather than the music itself. What Uttle Is known about the music 
proper is evidence of unequal value and often open to more than one 
interpretation. We should further bear in mind that in the Graeco- 
Roman world we cannot without danger apply evidence from one 
part or period to the whole, and the dividing line betwwn what is to 
be called Greek and what Roman in any of the arts is never quite 
certain^ 

Three main influences affected the Romans; the first was from the 
Etruscans, the second from the Greeks, and the third from the East. 
But Rome did not only borrow instruments and music; she adapted, 
blended, and develops what other nations had to offer. Certain 
aspects of ancient music may fairly be regarded as Roman, though 
other influences may have been present. Music of some kind was 
specially composed for the Latin comedy. The songs and instru- 
meotal calls of the Roman army were presumably of native origin: 
popular ‘lays of ancient Rome', according to the elder Cato, had 
once been sung to the tibia at banquets, though they were wtinct by 
Cicero's time; and the colourful popular music of the Empire, with its 
emphasis on rhythm and percussion, was probably, in the main, an 
Italian growth separable from Greek traditions. 

Some believed that foreign ostentation in music was effeminate 
and was leading to a lowering of moral standards. The archaic Law 
of the Twelve Tables, published in the middle of the fifth century 
B.c.» forbade more than ten pipers at a funeral.’' A number of anti* 
luxury laws were passed to restrict ostentatious performances and 
banquets; one, for example, in 115 b.C. allowed only the Latin piper 
in Rome,* But Roman expansion opened the way for new music and 
foreign influences. We can only mention here the great number of 


* Cic««, Dt Itg, it, 59. 


■ Cftwiodofiu, CAn». A. U. 639. 
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Greeks who came to Rome jn professional though humble capacities. 
In the capita] there existed numbers of foreign groups who kept their 
entity and brought their own forms of worship*^ Trade expanded 
enormously and brought in new fashions and new demands for 
luxury. New religions were first banned, then tolerated, and then 
often actively encouraged at different times by various emperors. 
During the second Punic war the cult of the Great Mother^ Cybele^ 
which centred in Phry^a^ was brought to Rome in 204 b.C^ It never 
became completely Roman and citizens were not allowed to take part 
in the ceremonies or w'car the peculiar dress. However* the priests 
brought with them their musical instruments and these—pipes, 
cymbals, and tambourines—soon gained great popularity. So we see 
portrayed* and read of, the Berecynthian pipe with bent hom {injiexi) 
Bcrecyntia tibia comii)^ the mad p\pc(fiinosa tibia% the hollow drums 
(inania iympana) and the din made by the attendants of the goddess 
as they thump the brass and the rumbling leather (aera deae comitas 
raiicaque terga moventy^ PL 11 {df shows one of the chief priests and 
some of the instruments. The twin Phrygian pipes and a tambourine 
hanging above are to be seen on the right, while a pair of cymbals are 
suspended on the left- (The other things do not concern us here-) 
These pipes were much more powerful than the twin straight ones; 
they could be rivalled only by the tuba. They tended to drive out the 
older kind, though they never completely succeeded in doing so. It 
IS not possible here to discuss the spread of oriental cults in the west 
during the Empire, but they should not be forgotten in considering 
the spread of new ideas in music and the changes in musical instru¬ 
ments.* 

It must not be thought, however* that Rome absorbed so much 
without difficulty- Polybius relates a story of Greek musicians who 
came to Rome in 167 B-C, to give a performance during victory 
games; their style of playing not being understood, they were laughed 
off the stage and compelled to stop their concert and improvise a kind 

' G. La Kana, ‘Foredgri eroupf Mi Rome during the firtt cenlurks of the Enipire", in 
Hap/ard TTa^hj^fcal xx pjj. IS3 (T.; R. Faribeni, 'Cantore^ Graed fwJJ" 

ullimo secolo della retHibblicn in Roma\ tn Rneceita d( jcritti (n ttfore pfi Giaecm? 
LuiTttrasp^ (Milan, p. 2S?. 

* DionysiiLS Halicama^scnsis, Antiq. R^m. il. 19- Ovid, Fasti iv. ]Sl F. Horace. A.P. 

m 

■ Strong^ la S^nlia/'o n>mana, ti (Florence, 19261, f>S- Jone^ Catafasup af $hp 
Ancirnr Sculptures pFwned in tfx ,\fimkipa( Ccdleciwns of Rcitrte: Fatdzzfl dei Con- 
jprvatari (OJ^Onl, 1926), pL 100. There ia an excellent delail^ reprc^cnintion of ihe 
Phrygian pipes in Jones, iMd.: Wkw Ci^ioliito (Oxford, li&lJ), pL 34 a. 

• Cumont, les Rtiigioni arktiiaks dam fe paganlsmt romain f^ris, 4th ed., 1929), 
is the standard work of icfcrtnct- 
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of burlesque*^ Writers long continued to protest at the new styles. 
Juvenal was bitter at the Syrian Orontes pouring into the Tiber with 
its language, mauners, and music.* 

Roman authors sometimes write about music with a patronizing 
air and with the notion that there existed nothing but a pale glimmer 
of the past greatness of Greek music.® This was fundamentally wrong; 
muric, though not to everyone’s taste, was very much alive- There 
was nothing amateurish about either instruments or performers. 
Not only in Hellenistic times, but also during the Roman empire, 
instruments became more complicated, capable of greater sonority; 
new and improved experimental types were introduced. The evidence 
of instruments has limitations. It is, for instance, quite unsafe to take 
a particular Instrument and say that because it could be played in 
such and such a way and with such a technique, it must therefore 
have beeu so played by its original owner. Nevertheless, the various 
instruments are in themselves typical of Roman musical occa¬ 
sions, in which their part was often more prominent than in classical 
Greece, although in most music the voice still retained its leading 
position. 

INSTRUMENTS* 

Aerophones 

The tuba was long and straight and made usually of bronze, 
though it is known to have been made also of wood and leather, 
or iron ; it was constructed in sections which fitted into each other 
and the usual length was about 1*3 metres. The instrument was 
cylindrical in shape almost to the very beU end where it rather abruptly 
swelled out. The mouthpiece—conical rather than cup-shaped—was 
detachable and determined the quality of the note produced just as 
its length determined its pitch. There was frequently a strap to hold 
the instrument tight against the mouth when playing; this was 
attached to a small loop near the bell end. Perhaps about eleven 
harmonics could be obtained from the instrument, which was not, one 
might imag^c, a very easy one to handle. It was essentially an army 
instrument and, like so much Roman military equipment, borrowed 
from the Etruscans. The Greeks had a similar instrument, the jo/pmx, 
perhaps rather shorter in length and with a more prominent bell end 

^ Ftilybiu^ SWO^ 22_ 

' Juvcrtal, iiL 62, Nor did he tMiilc mucli of ibe j^fied s^sus of the cofn/rvKj^ iii. 34. 

• Cf. pp. m BDd 

* For further InfonDation see the books and ankles listed la the Bibhograpfay. 
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INSTRUMENTS 

which in addition to its use in the army was a popular solo instrument 
in ihc musical contests. 

The cornuy also of bronze but originally of hom, was conical in 
section and curved into rather more than half a circle- A supporting 
cross-bar aUow^ it to be played carried over the shoulder with the 
bell end aloft over the player's head and facing in the same direction 
as the player. Like the tuba, it had a detachable mouth-piece, ap- 
parendy rather longer than the tuba’s. The comu was Etruscan in 
origin and at first used mostly for mihtary purposes. 

The bucina is often confused with the comu, and was so co^used 
in Roman times^^ but there is no doubt that it was a separate instru¬ 
ment; right to the end the b^Jc^ruI^or (as the player on this instrument 
was called) was sharply distinguished from the There is no 

certain representation of it in the Roman world. Tombstones of 
comicines sometimes show the €omUt but the bucimtor s never his 
bucina. Descriptions of the instrument are contradictory^ but prob¬ 
ably it was originally the animal^s horn made into an instrumenL 
Certainly it was intimately connected with the countryman and it 
became in the army the instrument for giving non-tactical signals. It 
was less powerful than the tuba or CQniu and could not be used by 
itself in the heat of battle. 

The Htiius was of bronze and Etruscan in ori^.* It was J-shaped 
with a long extension to the straight part, gencricaUy a natural horn 
with a greatly enlarged mouth-piece. The Utuus found at Caere and 
now in die Vatican is 140 cm. long. The instrument is in g and pro* 
duces six notes; another littmsy found in the Rhine near Dusscldorf is 
in Its sound is that of a soft trumpet. This was also an army instru¬ 
ment though it was used on state occasions.® 

The auhs or tibia was a reed instrument known to the East Mediter- 
ran^n world generally.* It was nearly always played in pairs with the 
help of a {Lat. capisimm [ Eng. mouth band) to steady the twin 

instruments in the mouth and to help to maintain a constant pressure 
of wind (see pi. 12), The short pipes with perhaps three or four holes 
were known in very early Roman times. There were several Greek 
types used for different purposes. In the late RepubUe and early 
Empire, pipes grew longer, perhaps 2 feet or more in length. The 

^ For iostajM, see the dcsCfiptJoDS in ihe woiicscfTTfefCfice Uslcd in tbeHiblioerapty. 

* The Caere Utmij is rrom an Etniseati In |teii«al see McCartney* *Mihiary 
uidcbtcdixss of eaily Ronw lo Etroris’i Menvffj S)f Aitterlea/i Aiodtiny 
CBergamD) J91J), p, 121. 

* Cr. F, Behn, (m AUenttm u.fnihtn Mititiaiitr {Stuttgart, I9W3. pp. 

137 - 8 . 

' See pp, 2fig', 280, Dud 380-L 
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musical range was extended by increasing the number of holes to as 
many as fifteen. Mechanical devices were used, when required, to 
cover certain of the holes.^ The single cross-flute is known to have 
existed* but it is rare. Phrygian pipes were probably brought to 
Rome when the worship of Magna Mater was introduced in the year 
204 a.c.; these powerful instruments were used in the ritual but appear 
to have become popular everywhere; one pipe was straight, the other 
ended in a large curved belL^ 

The uiricuhrius or ascaules, in English ‘bagpipe*, came from the 
East. (It is necessary to be careful in identifying the instrument, for 
utriaitarius usually meant wine trader, and not the performer.) One 
or two genuine representations in art are known ;* many, including 
one from Richborough, are false. 

The organ, said to have been invented in Alexandria in the third 
century B.C.,* became a most important instrument in imperial times. 
The evidence from literature is extensive but by itself insufficient to 
explain the instrument completely. Archaeology supplies more evi¬ 
dence; there are two portable organs from Pompeii, and two terra¬ 
cotta models,* while the instrument is shown on a number of mosaics 
and contomUites. At Aquincum the remains of an organ were found 
among the debris of a cellar into which it had fallen from a club¬ 
house above during a fire. The date is fixed at a.d. 228 by an in¬ 
scription^ attached to the instrument. There are four ranks of pipes, 
thirteen in each, the remains of levers, sliders, and a sounding board. 
Organs were worked usually by water pressure, hence the name 
hydrauliSt though the pneumatic action was also in use, especially in 
later times. 

The ^rinx (panpipes) was more the instrument of the shepherd and 
the instrument of mythology than a serious musical instrument. 

* There u a coaviHiKm in the Oxf&td DktiQwy (Oxford, 

p. m 

^ e.g. GiftliDli, VArU Eirusm (Mtkn, 1915)^ pL from Ferugk. 

^ This was the rWla mentioned by Horace^ Oikj^ iii. IS. 

^ See the diedonarKs listed m the BibUosrAphy. The poem somerbnet 

attribyted to conrafns a descripEioD of what can only be the l^^ipcs. 

^ By CtesIbiiiSp Afkena^us, iv. p+ 174. See, howevtTp the impartant anick by Apd, 
'Early Hiitoiy of ibeOrsaji', in (t94S>^ p. wbeit the literary evidence 

ifl conddered In deuU. 

* A photogniph of the bronze portable orgaiu is in Anderson 25^. There is a con¬ 
venient illuitnitioii in the Catni^tif sf the Mostra Augmit<s d^tta (Rome, 

J93^, pkie edii of some reconstructions made for the exbibiticm. 

I Dii Orgei wn (Budspest, J934>* was the oriainal work* which I 

have DOi been able to see. Sec also Hyde, 'An imeribed Water Organ", 
ijf lAe Airt^ficoH Fhiiologital Auw/ofion Uix (193SX p. 394. Most of ihc repradticdDns 
of the water or^ have been colkefed and studied by McreuieUi b RivhmdiArcheoiffgia 
^riana XV CIMS)^ p. 73. 
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Reeds, in number up to a dozen or so, were joined together like a raft 
and stopped with wax at one end. The lengths were graded and the 
player blew across the open mouths, moving the instrument as he 
desired. 


Chordophones 

The Greek lyre and kithara were distinct instruments. In 
Roman times the lyre tended to die out and the kithara acquired more 
strings; the sounding-board became iarger and more unwieldy. The 
instrument was now often played sitting down.^ It remained to the 
end the king of instruments for the soloist. 

Harps with large numbers of strings were, of course, well known 
to the Creeks. In the Roman world they become more popular.* They 
were played sitting down with the instrument resting on the knees. 
Other stringed instruments came into use, the most interesting of 
which was the pandura or pandore with long thin neck and finger¬ 
board.* 

Idhphones 

There were several Instruments of percussion which can only be 
mentioned here. The scabetlum was a hinged flapping board of wood 
or metal worked by the foot and used for beating time.* The sisindrtt 
was an Egyptian rattle used in the worship of Isis,* and there were 
several kinds of cymbals and tambourines, bells and whistles.* 

Literary Description 

It is interesting to notice in both literature and in art how music and 
musical instruments are portrayed by writers or artists who do not 
possess the musical knowledge required for a precise description. 
For example, in the poem Aetna (lines 297 ff.) the author wishes to 
describe the organ being played; his observant eye has perceived the 
essential features, though he is unable or unwilling to use the 
technical terms. 

* Tliese stBtcRients are based on a survey of Ibe Surviving illustreticnis, especially 
in Fempeii. 

' e.a. Juvenal, Satlrts, itL S4 tdls of tbc ehwtht gbliquae brought to Rome from the 
East. 

' See p. 273, 

* For references see the works listed in the Bibliograpby. See also below, p. 414, for 
the terra-cotta from Alexandria. 

* Sec p. 267. 

' Cf. the well-known mosak of street musidansi now tn the Naples MiBeum, from 
Potnperi, made by Dioscorides of Samos. 
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carmineque irriguo magnis cordna theatris 
imparibus numerosa modis caoit arte regends, 
quae tenuetn irapeUens animain subremigat unda^ 

(Just as in some vast theatre, a water organ whose musical modes har¬ 
monise through their unequal pipes, sounds its water-worked music thanks 
to the organist's skill, which starts a small draught of air while causing a 
rowing movement in the water below,)^ 

Here we have in a few words what an intelligent onlooker sees: the 
caldron-shaped body, the row of different-sized pipes, the organist 
controlling the instrument, and the rowing-like action of the blowers. 
Sometimes, of course, the writer has the accurate knowledge and 
expresses it in the form of an enigma. Thus Julian describes the organ, 
with pneumatic action and not worked by water,* 

1 see reeds, or pipes, of a different kind: I ween that from another, a 
metallic soil, they have perchance rather sprung up. They are agitated 
wildly, and not by our breath: but a blast, rushing from within the hoUow 
of a bull's hide, passes underneath, below the foundation of the well- 
pierced pipes, and a skilled artist, possessed of nimble fingers, regulates 
by his wandering touch the connecting rods of the pipes, and these rods, 
softly springing to his touch, express (squeeze out) the song. 

Perhaps the neatest description is of the double pipes: 

efr Bfffftosr Buo ip^TTowjty Sim. vaunt' 

efj Si Kw^epr^njs iXitt. 

(One wind, two ships, ten sailors rowing, and one steersman directs both.)* 
SOCIAL STATUS OF MUSICIANS 

In the Roman world musicians held a plac® of honour from the 
earliest times. In the list of trade guilds into which the people of Rome 
were traditionally divided by Numa, successor to Romulus the first 
king of Rome, pipers come first.* If the sacred pipers went on strike, 
as they once did, the work of the State was held up; the pipers were 
recalled to duty by a trick and a bribe,* A boy piper was usually 
present near the altar at a sacrifice, but he played not for the music's 
own sake but to cover up any sound that might be accidentally heard 

^ Latin Poeis (Loeb d&s&bCAl libraiy), p. 38fi. DufTs trafislAtion. 

" Julian, Epl^ ii. W, CMp^H's tiamlation in his ¥Ol. i (LomloA, 1S74). 

* Anih. PaL 14. Loeb Cl&ssicaJ Ubrary. 

* PluiATch, Nnma 17. For sotme of ihe duties afthe SE^ic pipers see Ovid« Foirf vi. 657- 
A nurnbcT of ioscriptlofia attest to the ^ild orpjilzaticm. A piper is lEitludcd ainans 
the liit of niagisliiitcs^oifidab at Ufso (Spain) iii44 B.C, Riocoboriop PonttsIiMris Romani 
Arffc/asttniani. (Florence, 1941), p. 177. On the guilds^ see also p. 401. 

* Livy^ IJL 30. Flutaicb, Qa. Rttm. 55, 
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in the vicinity and thereby spoil the ceremony.^ This scene is por* 
trayed many times in Roman art, always with the short aidoL On 
festal occasions, or when the emperor was welcomed on his return 
home, there was always music to greet him.* A tuba player is normally 
seen near the emperor at his triumph.* There is no doubt that the way 
in which music could stimulate or calm a crowd was wcU known in 
the ancient world and that much use was made of this knowledge,* 

In the army from the days of the Servian reforms, usually regarded 
as military in character, when in the sixth century B,c. tuba and cornu 
players (but not bucina players) were named as an official class in the 
Roman list of citizens, musicians had a well-defined status,* From 
inscriptions we learn that the order of seniority was Into player, cornu 
player, and lastly bucina player.* Like other professional groups, they 
would at times organize themselves into clubs with elaborate rules 
and conditions of entry. Thus, for example, when a member joined 
he paid into the common chest 750 denarii, and when he died or got 
his discharge, or if he were reduced m rank, or promoted inside the 
legion, or if he bad to make an unwelcome voyage overseas, he or his 
heir received stated sums. This was in the early years of the third 
century a.d.* 

MILITARY MUSIC 

In the army orders were given on diflferent instruments. The fufej 
sounded the attack or retreat, and the time for the posting of sentries. 
The bucina, which could scarcely be heard outside the camp if there 
was much noise, sounded the watches; it was superseded later for this 
duty by the cornu which was also responsible for the sounding of the 
relief for the sentries.* There were weU-known calls, Pollux tells of 

^ BnendeS has collected a ntiinbcr of e:unipkl in hii article^ 'lfmnoktk> Boiini\ 
xlv {Munich, 1930>^p, 196. 

■ Alfbldi, ‘Die Auseeataltuag des monarduschco Zeremonifllls am rdnrdschcn 

Kajse1^hJO^c^ Mmische C1934),i p. 79. 

” See the Triumph of Marcus AuicHus in Strong, op. dL^ Eg, 162. 

* Quintilian, Inst. orat. ix. 4 i 10. 

■ H. Last* 'The Servian Reforms', in JoaFtsai d/ Reimin Studies^ kxxv (1945)* 34, 

“Where the sources are dtsiMsecL 

' e.B- C.LL. viii. 2564. There is fl list of muskdarB in the army in 
phko^ iv (Rorne, USD* p. 374, but it needs to be brou^t up to date. 

^ Tubidnes, /.L.S. 9096 (ajD. 202-^5); Conikwes, C.LL. viiL 2557-3-18050 - LL.S. 
2354 (a..d. 203). They have been discussed Several times, A good account la by C^ncopino 
in Renditonii deiki Panf^. Acad. AreheoL series 3, iv (1926)^ p. 217^ 

■ This is a simplih^aocDuiit applicable to the Republican period; there were changes 
in procedure in laleT Ume. A coDveoient method of approach b to work through Ehc 
articles on ihe separate ]i] 5 tnjme£Ll!f, so far as they arc published^ in the Thesaurus 
Ungwe Latinoe (Leip[figt 19DD). Note also the dj^crerit attempts to describe the 
aoLindSt c.g. Ermius on the tuba (tarataiititra)p frag. 143,^ 
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four for the trumpet; the setting off or sttack, the call of encourage¬ 
ment during battle, the retreat, and the sign to halt or encamp,^ In the 
sixth century a,0. Procopius says that the Roman army in the old days 
had two calls: the charge and the retreat. Sometimes they must have 
been misunderstood, coming as they did from the same instrument. 
He therefore suggested to Belisarius that the cavalry trumpet, lighter 
in weight, being made of leather and thin wood, should sound the 
charge; while the bronze trumpet of the infantry, which would be of 
a different sound, should sound the retreat when a more distinctive 
call was necessary in the noise of battle.* 

Several stories are told of Roman generals who kept musicians in 
empty camps after the army had moved on ; they remamcd sounding 
the regular calls to deceive the enemy. At other times a trumpet player 
would be sent by himself away from the main body so that the enemy 
would get a wrong impression of the position of the army.* These 
were w'dl-worn tricks and they show how the various calls were 
identified with army life. Frequently in literature, battle or camp life 
was described in terms of one or other of the instruments; thus in 
medias tubas would mean 'into the midst of the battle', a.nd post iiiuos 
could be translated 'after the battle was over'.* In camp and on the 
march the cormi players stayed near the standards, giving the sign to 
move off and with the titba encouraging the men in battle. Thus when 
the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra was pillaged by the aquiUferi, 
vexilliferi, and the draconorius (different kinds of standard bearers) 
in A.o. 272, under Aurchan, the players of the cormt and the lituus of 
the legion also took part.* In art the conju players are usually placed 
hard by the standards.* 

Twice a year, on 23 March and 23 May, the sacred trumpets were 
symbolically purified at a ceremony called Tubitustrhon.'’ There is 
reason to believe that this originally had to do with the opening of the 
new campaigning season. It shows the intimate connexion that existed 
between the instrument and military life. In the navy, a comparatively 
late development with Rome, the need for caU signs was not so great, 
though there is some evidence for the use of music to keep oarsmen 

* Potliw. W. S5- * Procopius, Bell. Goth, vt Z3. 

■ FrontmiB+ j. 5; Livy, ii, 64+ 

^ ClaudiW. CM, StiL iii+ pref. R 11 ^ Augiaia. Viia AureK mi, 7, 

* e.g. Troiaii V army mardting over the bridfiE of boati aeros the Dangbc in Strcni; 
op. cit.. fifS. 97/9a, Th^fc is a nowl view of this sttne in £ji C^hni?a Traifim fRome, 

I pL 15s 

i*, li pp 313. QuA5Ecii[,i und ift dcu Kuff^micr hfidaischfn 

und Frmeit (MQtiiicr. 1930), «p. prp. l(S-25, ^vts an accounl of Rofnan 

stale mu&kp includins the Tubiinsrrlum and the CoUq^ of Pipers 
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in Even though the tuba was to become a popular solo instru¬ 
ment and often heard with other instnunerits in the shows, this con¬ 
nexion with war was never forgotten. When L. Norbanus Flaocus, a 
keen player of the tuba, was heard practising on this instrument on the 
day he entered into his consulate in a.d. Iit was taken as a bad 
omen that the consul should be heard playing on an instrument 
associaled with war.* 

MUSIC IN EVERYDAY LIFE 

Interest in music increased during the Empire. In private life, 
whether it was a little light music after supper at Pliny’s villa or a 
noisy trumpet playing at Trimakhio’s dinner party, music was in uni¬ 
versal demand.* The best entertainment. Martial believes, is where 
there is no piper to drown the conversation, implying that a man is 
fortunate if he finds that when he goes out to d inner,* Peironins tells 
of a man of fashion who possessed a clock in his dining room with a 
uniformed bucina player to tell him how much of his life was lost and 
gone,* Music was employed at funerals from earliest Roman times; 
later no funeral was complete without wailing pipes and trumpets 
playing a last call to the dead. TrimaJehio, very drunk, orders a mock 
funeral and the trumpeters break into a loud funeral march(cortstwifere 
cornicines funebri strepitu).’’ The phrase, ‘You may send for the 
trumpeters’ {ad lubidnes niiitas) signifies ‘prepare for the funeral’.’ 
So, too, at other ceremonies and on state occasions, musk played an 
increasin^y important part.® Large choirs sang and more ensemble 
playing was demanded.® 

Indoor concerts took place in the houses of the rich. PI, 12, a 
fresco found at Herculaneum, now in the Naples Museum, shows a 
duet between a piper and a kithara player. Before an attentive 
audience the piper vigorously plays her two very long straight pipes; 
she wears the usual mouth band, and her bulging cheeks and eyes 

’ Stair, 7ht Romoit hrjpfrtat ftary {Cornell, 1341L pp, J6 and 53. 

* C^Bim Dio, IS. 

* PUny, Ep. n. 36. PeUtJniua, SalUlcfirt (Cena Trimalc/ilpiflf). t.e. c, 26, Cotemiui- 
Norton made a study of miuica] lemti and expmsioiu from literature which were 
kimwaoc could bate been known to Cktro in “Cicero Musicijj', Jonnait u /tht AitigricaH 
Moflcahgteai Society, i tl34S), pp. 3-22. 

* Martial, ix. 77, ' Peironius, Sal. 26. 

* Ibid, 7a. * Ibdd, 129. 

' Fur the mtmeit taeeiJaft Sec Gus^, 'Recherchea sur les Jeu* s&uloires’, Lea Betltt 
Lettret, Paris (1934), pp, 45 f. 

* There is a choimina poinuaft from Ostia of a small group urboys sinEtilg in honour 
of Diana. Hiis ia leproduDed in Strung, ,4ri fyt Ajieiem Some, il (LondDn, 1923). p, 26. 
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indicate the intensity of her performance. The kitfiara player uses the 
developed form of the instrument; not so ^aceful and finely balanced 
as the classical Greek version, it is of more solid construction and 
capable of hard wear and tear. The anns are strmght and there is a 
strong cross-bar to hold the tuning pegs, seven of which are shown, 
though the painter has indicated at least a dozen strings. The instru¬ 
ment is held by an arm-strap, though this is not clear in the painting; 
it is played with a plectrum b the right hand, the left hand plucking 
or damping the strbgs as required. It will be noticed that the per¬ 
formers do not play from notated music. 

Small bands of street musicians paraded in the streets playing pipe, 
cymbal, and tambourbe. Jugglers and acrobats entertamed the 
crowds. The one-man band showed how feet, arms, hands, and voice 
could be used at the same time. There is an bteresting terra-cotta 
from Alexandria, recently misunderstood, which is worth considering 
in greater detail;^ it is 16-7centimetres high and represents an old man 
pla^g a large syrinx with his left hand. Under his left arm be presses 
against his side a bag with a smgle pipe attached; be holds this pipe 
with his right band, playing a simple tune or drone; bis right foot 
plays a scabelium. There is no connexion between the bag and the 
syrinx; this is not an early form of portable organ as bas been sug¬ 
gested; it is the bagpipe played with other instruments. A young 
assistant claps a pair of mmiaturc cymbals as his master plays. 


MUSIC IN THE theatre 

In 3S9 B,C. performances of simple stage plays with musical accom- 
paniment {sejturae modis impietae) took place, with Etruscan actors 
brought to Rome to dance to music played on the pipes.* This native 
drama was driven off the stage by innovations from Greece and took 
on a literary form. More music, with more than one kbd of pipe, 
came mto use in Latin versions of Greek comedies- The prefaces to 
Terence’s plays tel] of four kinds besides givmg the name of the com¬ 
poser.* Music was played also during the intervals. At^llana and 
mimes were broad farces, which tended to drive out comedy. Played 
by a very few actors, male and female, they were vulgar and often 
obscene but attracted great popularity,* 


‘ Weber, Dit Aj^pliieh-grtte/iuehen Tfrrakofttn (Berlin, 19141. n] 30 no 324 ■ 

Sacht, History cf Afuiltal Initnmmis (Ntw \940) pi vii(e ■ > ■ ' 

* Livy, vii. 2. 

* as; Dkbacatla Id Tfttroe’i RAemito; Modoa fedt FImchS Ckudi ubib inpart- 

Dlt9w. 


* Diiffp £Ji£fa/y HUtory qf iZew (LoodOn, 1909), p. 22L 
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MUSIC IN THE THEATRE 

A most interesting papyrus gives a number of cues for the music.^ 
It dates from the second century or end of the first century a,i>. The 
identification of the marks is far from certain, but they include cues 
for the drums, singly, five times or many times, for the striking of 
some instrument (pcrhapis cymbals or scabelluftt), and two others 
which cannot be explained with any degree of certainty, possibly for 
castanets and pipe. It must be explained that these are only cues; no 
fragments of the music, if indeed it ever consisted of more than per- 
cussion effects, exist. 

The pantomime* (pantomimus means the single actor who takes 
part) was quite difierent from the mime. Its thcmt% were from 
mythology and it was essentially a dramatic dance for a single per- 
former, accompanied by chorus and orchestra, The actors were male 
until very late times. Predominantly, though not exclusively, Roman, 
by the time of Augustus it was established in the capital . The orchestra 
included pipes, panpipes, cymbals, and stringed instruments; time 
was kept by the saAellum.^ In some respects the pantomime may be 
regarded as the successor to tragedy on the Roman stage. It made 
certain demands of the audience: the facts of the story must be 
known, the different steps of the dance had to be reoogniTed; it 
required a cultivated taste and never became entertainment for the 
masses. The music took second place to the dancing. ‘There reigns 
the art of dancing^ says Plutarch, ‘to which music is almost entirely 
subordinated.*^ 

In the amphitheatre a show began with a procession. Led by 
trumpet and horn players, the principal performers with decorated 
helmets marched into the arena. The start of the performance was 
announced by the tuba and a small orchestra played in the back'' 
ground. PI. 11 (fi) shows part of a mosaic from Zliten in North Africa,* 
with different kinds of ^diators. The orchestra consists of a water 
organ, a tuba player, and two cornu players. The organ is on a low 
stand; the reservoirs for the water are on either side, A number of 
surviving illustrations of similar scenes bear witness to the enormous 
popularity of the amphitheatre shows. 

At times the desire for noise and large numbers of performers ted 

^ Cmk Literary P^yrf, Poetry, i, no, 76. Loeb Clasical Libnry. ed. D. L. Page. 

* Robert, ‘PantornEmeo im griechischen Oiicnt', Hermes, Ixv (I93Q]), p. lOS. Li winn , 
t}e SaU..paffim. 

' Ttw layers of Ibe se^llum ( scabelfn riH bad their own guild. 

* PluEarch, Qoaest, cotnir, ix. IS. 

* Aurigeniina, '1 moaaici di ZIHea' HoUana, ii, Rotne. 1926). For (he pontpa 

and other loenet in the amphitheatre, sec ibo long article *U rilievo ^adiatenio di Cfaieii' 
by Gbulanzoni io Mommemi (Rome), six. 1908, coL 541. 
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to incredible extravagance. Anunianus Marcelliaus tells of kitharas 
as large as carnages.’ In a.d. 284 Carinus gave a series of games to the 
Romans at which one hundred tnimpeu played together; others 
taking part included a hundred horn blowers and two hundred pipers 
of different kinds. It was the most-talked-of event of the year.* The 
mania for novelty and large-scale entertainment was encouraged by 
those in authority, who saw in this a means of distracting the atten¬ 
tion of the masses from action in the political field . 


RECITALS AND VIRTUOSI 

Authors published by big public readings and there are numerous 
references to cUents dutifully listening to their patron's dull books. 
Under the Empire dramatic recitals became popular, even of 
^®rks which had never been intended for declamation to music. 
The Greek practice of singing and accompanying on^elf on the 
kithara was known in the Greek cities of the south and to a lesser 
degree in Rome and the western provinces, but it was a foreign intru¬ 
sion and, though actively sponsored by different emperors and 
despite hero-worship of the star performers, did not succeed in be¬ 
coming Romanized. The principal performers and the best tea ch e r s, 
so far as we can tell, were Greek. This was the form of art that Nero 
wished to excel in.® 

Despite the amount of ensemble playing known to have existed, it 
was the soloist and, above all, the brilliant virtuoso who caught the 
fancy of the Romans. Successful individual players were mobbed by 
the crowd, paid fantastic engagement fees, and allowed to indulge in 
any amount of artistic temperament off stage or on stage. Such artists 
rarely settled in any place for long; they had full Ume-tables of book¬ 
ings. and in any event it is doubtful whether there was enough popular 
demand for a man to remain very long in one place. These artists too 
banded themselves into professional groups not unlike trade unions' 
and by the second century a.d. had a practical monopoly.^ The artist 
when he became well known, would be honoured by his native city 
and perhaps ©ven honorary citizenships of other cities; statues 
would be set up to him. 


^ AmmiAfiia M&rtxlJinits, xiv- 6 , IB, 

■ Carint, six, 

* Sw p, 399. 

*DionyTsiiic artiSR! sw Faiily-Wissowa, art, 'tcchiUtw' b Rral^Encvctoo^^ 
the spreading of profmiDnalism in be Hdleniitic wmid. njid the ^ 

pp. torn f, aiwl 1113 . tuxiordp mJX 
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On special occasions a star performer might receive a very large 
fee, in money or otherwise. Vespasian, for all his covetousness, re¬ 
warded his artists weU. When the theatre of Marcel! us was reopened 
he hired performers, paying no less than 400,000 sesterces to the 
tragic actor ApoUinarb, 200,000 sesterce to Terpnus and Diodorus 
the citharoedif as well as other lesser amounts to others who took 
part.^ (For very rough calculation the sestertius was worth about 2d,) 
The amount of prize money a successful musician might win was con¬ 
siderable. Two inscriptions from Aphrodisias in Asia Minor* give 
lists of prize money for different contests; the highest prize was 
3,250 detiarii for the first dtharoedus. It would not be safe to build 
much on so little evidence, but so far as they go, they are of importance 
at l^t for one part of the world. 

Unfortunately we know practically nothing about the style of play¬ 
ing or what the music was like. Sometimes it was only a question of 
how loud and how long a note could be played, a test of physique 
and power of lung.* There is little doubt, however, that the standard 
of performance was high and the technique elaborate. Competition 
was keen, and audiences were cridcal.* Not even the hired claque, so 
commonly employed, would cover up poor playing or indifferent 
singing. Many of the pieces played were intimately known by the 
crowd and favourite tunes were h umm ed in the street,* 

IMPERIAL amateurs 

The amateur vied with the professional though there was always a 
social gap between the two. Society was shocked by Nero not because 
of his appearing as a musician, but because he posed as a professional 
artist. Many meu and women of society became distinguished 
amateurs. The Augustan histories tell of many emperors who were 
good players. Hadrian* boasted openly of his knowledge of kithara 
playing and singing; Verus^ travelled about through Corinth and 
Athens with instrumentalists and singers, and on his return from the 
Parthian war brought from Syria players of stringed instniments and 
pipers; Conunodus® is described as adept in certain arts not becoming 
to an emperor, one of which was singing; Elagabalos* sang, danced, 

* SuetonJusp Ke^p. 19, 

■ CJ.G. 2758 and 2759. Thm Is a cemvenknt tmiulatioa m Tonoey Frtuik:, Eevaamir 
of iv 1938X P- 

* Galen, viil 287. 

* In see the ^haptcra in Fiicdlllnder, Darsirttiotgert okj der Sktffnfejckickft 

Rpms^ ii (Leipzig, 9th-l(Kh «!., 1921-3), pp.Ulff, • Ibid.* p. 175. 

* yfta Hod. Juv, 9, ^ viio vf* 9; IL 

yita Comm. LB, * ^agat. jUuuL 8* 
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dcclaim«d to the pipes, played on the trumpet, the pandora, and the 
organ; Severus Alexander' had a taste for music and could play on 
the lyre, pipe, organ, and trumpet, though he never played the last 
when he became Emperor. 

Others, from the first century, had been interested in the art, but 
none like Nero, He wished to be taken seriously as a musician and 
there is every reason to believe that he had considerable, though not 
exceptional, natural ability. Music was only one of his many interests, 
but he trained hard and practised diligently. The services of Terpnus, 
a well-known singer to the kithara, were obtained when he became 
Emperor and lessons went on late into the night. He endured bodily 
discomfort, lying on bis back with a metal weight on his chest, taking 
purges, refraining from various fruits and meat that were supposed 
to injure the voice, indeed trying all the tricks of the profession to 
develop his voice, At one time he refused to addr^s his soldiers in 
person so as to rest his voice, and he would have a singing teacher 
present to sec that he never strained it Before appearing in public he 
made detailed plans for his claque who, more than 5,000 strong, 
were divided into groups and taught the vanous kinds of applause 
that would ensure their master the success he so earnestly longed for. 
We are told of three kinds of applause; bombi (probably like the 
buzzing of bees), imbrices (like rain or haU on the roof), and testae 
(like the crashing of pots together). The whole accoimt given by 
Suetonius in his life of Nero is most amusing. Extremely jealous of 
possible rivals, the Emperor was highly sensitive about his reputation 
as a musician. During the rebellion of Vindex nothing excited him so 
much as the low opinion Vindex expressed about him as a kithara 
player. To the very end of his life he was interested in new kinds of 
instruments and promised to appear in person at the victory games, 
playing on difierent instruments, among which were different kinds 
of organ and the bagpipe.* 

Nero made bis first public appearance in his own palace at Rome 
in A.D. 59, at the age of twenty-two. In 64 he took part in the contests 
at Naples, and in 65 appeared as a citharoedus (i.e. sang and played 
on the kithara) in the theatre of Pompey in Rome. Towards the end 
of 66 he went on a professional tour of Greece, returning publicly in 
the beginnmg of 68. No doubt the judges at the different contests in 
which he took part would hesitate before refusing a prize; his suc¬ 
cesses, therefore, need not be taken too seriously. Yet we know that 

' Viia Aitx. xxv!i. f. 

* Suetonius^ Nm, idl^ liv.. 
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he kept to the rules, adopted a humble attitude, and ou at least one 
occasion was very nervous lest a mistake he had just made should be 
noticed and lose him points, 

MUSIC TEACHING 

Details of what pay music teachers in schools received are not 
numerous, though there is a little information from Teos, in Asia 
Minor, in the late third or early second century B.c,^ Three teachers 
of reading and writing in an elementary school were paid sums from 
600 to 500 drachmas, the two teachers of gymnastics received 300, 
and the music teacher 700. His duties were to give instruction in 
music (i.e. theory) and in playing the kithara with the plectrum and 
with the fingers; no mention of instruction on the pipes or any other 
musical instrument; some of the boys were taught theory only; not 
all the boys in the school received music lessons. There was an 
examination in music at the end of the year to see how the pupils had 
benefited by the instruction. The salary mentioned was comparatively 
generous and Indicates the importance attached to adequate musiral 
training. {The salary of a skilled workman was about one drachma 
a day at this time; the highest recorded salary from the UeUenistic 
world is that of a doctor who received 1,000 drachmas a year.)^ 

From Alexandria comes a papyrus of unique interest^ of the year 
13 B.C., in the form of an apprenticeship contract between the owner 
of a slave and a music teacher. The papyrus is not in good condition 
and there are several technical terms which are not yet fuUy under^ 
stood. However, the boy was to be taught to play various tunes on 
specified instruments and also to be able to accompany other per¬ 
formers; he was to be tested by an independent body of three, suitably 
qualified. The payment of one hundred drachmas was to be made in 
two parts, and the period of the contract was a year. A lot bad to be 
learnt in that time and it is likely the slave had some knowledge 
before he started. 

There is reason to believe that music was learned not from a written 
text but by ear.* This conclusion must be treated with reserve, but in 
art remains musicians are always represented as playing by ear or 

* Uiticnberger, t3ld. cd., Ldpag, 1915-74), S78. tiiDsea,AHalldi^Ftrtamoit 

{Ilhaw N.Y.. 1947), p. 354. 

' Tim, Hetltirlaile (London, 2nd ed. 1930). p. lOO; A. Withdin, lUrur 

mr griefrkliehen Itixhrjftfnkif/Kle (Vienna, I9l5>, p. 54. 

' Aegyprtidie Ur/ciaiden ouf dtit ktmlglisthfH Musetn m Berlin, 1125. Weatefmann 
in Joumaf of Egyp:itm AncAwc/disv, Jt (1924). p, 143. 

* H.-I. Mirrou. 'MSAOrPA^IA', L'AHtlquiti eSasshpie (HnusoU), xv (1946), p .3X9. 
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memory. A number of paintings show scenes from mythology of 
master teaching pupil to play on the pipes or the lyre; the master 
explains, shows how the instrument should be held, then lets the pupil 
try for himself, gently controlling an awkward position by guiding the 
pupil’s arms and hands. Other scenes depict the pupil imitating the 
master as he plays, cairyinj out with his fingers the action as he sees 
it Although these are scenes from mythology, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the painteis incorporated in their work scenes from 
everyday life.*- 

There are many such gaps in our knowledge of Roman music, and 
we can only hope that new material will come to light. At present 
there i$ enough to see the main picture, though it be blurred in places 
and may always remain unfinished. 

1 e.e, paintmsi of Marsyu teadung Olyrnpus to play the pipes. 


XI 

THE MUSIC OF ISLAM 

By Henry George Farmer 

ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION 

Ik the histot^ of civilization, Islam stands as the chief animating idea 
culturally between the Dark Ages and the Renaissance. Yet when one 
speaks of Islamic civilization a purely sociological connotation is 
implied, since in spite of its religions basis and its pristine insularity, 
it spread over and conditioned a quarter of the then known world, 
giving rise to a mode of life which became a cynosure for all ^cs 
beyond its boundaries. The explanation of this is simple enough. 
When the revelations of Muhammad flashed on the world in the 
seventh century of the ChrUdan era, a message was dehvered which 
could not be confined to the Hijaz, the cradle of Islam. As a result, 
within three-quarters of a century, the banner of the Prophet was 
planted eastward at the extremities of Transoxlana, southward by the 
banks of the Indus, northward to the shores of the Black Sea, and 
westward on the slopes of the Pyrenees. 

Out of this newly won empire arose a civilization which dwindled 
that of much of the rest of the w'orld into insigniheance. From 
Samarcand in the east to Cordova in the west, the grandeur of courts, 
the fame of colleges, and the wealth of bazaars became a byword. Not 
since the days of Grecian splendour had art, science, and literature 
shone with such radiance, nor had inventions, discoveries, and im¬ 
provements excited so much wonderment. It was Islam in its socio¬ 
logical trend which produced this sublimation, although it was its 
religious basis that was the causa causanSf^ since It preached a uni¬ 
versal brotherhood which knew no racial or national distinctions, and 
saw no geographical boundaries. Similarly, while it was an Arabian 
polity which made this cultural elevation possible, and white the 
medium of most of its dissemination was Arabic, many other peoples 
of the Near and Middle East, and even of the European West, were 
producers and partakers of this culture. 

In such wide dominions it was inevitable that aheu notions should 
impose themselves on the culture of the Arab conquerors and. In 

^ See the ntnulci of Oie editor otTHt Legacy ef Islam (Oxford, I9M); p. v. 
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consequence, what was once purely Arabian became considerably 
modified, tempered, and even replaced by other cultures, yet it was 
this fusion of ideas that gave greater mobility to the new civilization 
which was to have so vital an influence on the western world. Many 
peoples of the Near and Middle East, and of western Europe also, 
contributed to this Islamic civilization: Arab, Turk, Kurd, Persian, 
Aramaean, Syrian, Egyptian, Greek, and Goth. In the East, two lands 
especially played a prominent part in the music of this new cultural 
uprising, Persia and Syria; and in the West, Spain. The role of Greece 
was more iu the theoretical sphere, through the influence of the works 
of authors centuries dead. 
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THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

The idea that Arabia has ever been a land of nomads and barbarism 
has long disappe^^. Archaeological remains have revealed traces of 
a high stage of civilization m the ancient Arabian past, and we now 
know that iim land was once a trading centre of the world which had 
a profound mHuencc on the destinies of the £ast^^ This coidd scar ce ly 
have been otherwise^ since not only Syria and Phoenicia, but much of 
Arabia, was under the irresistible inSuence of Mesopotamian culture 

^ Eifcychpecdip of litam, i fLcidei], l'9'13-3B), pp. 377-80. 
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85 far back as the third millennium b*c. While political and commerciai 
ties between these lands, where practically the same tongue prevailed, 
must have contributed to a certain level of melioration, there was also 
a fundamental reason for the persistence of cultural conformity, in 
that the urban population of both the Mesopotamian and Syrian 
plains was bemg continually reinforced by nomadic and country 
elements from the peninsula itself, a flux which secured the main¬ 
tenance and revitalizing of the piisdne Semitic features of their 
culture.^ What we know of the outward visible signs of music and 
religion in ancient Arabia, partly confirms the view that the Arabs of 
the peninsula were the inheritors and conservators of much of the 
great Mesopotamian culture of the pasL 

Music, as found in the towns and oases of pre>l5lamic Arabia, was 
mainly practised by the women-folk, and especially by a class of 
sin^ng'^rls (qainai) attached to households of the upper classes or 
employed at places of entertainment. The male musician (mughami) 
and instrumentalist (iSiatt) were not so common, although one writer, 
Ibn Mtjs& al-NasIbl (d, c, S60), wrote about them in a Book of Songs 
{KUab al-agkSni)? We know little of the nature of music in those days 
but, as in ancient Mesopotamia, the art was associated with joy and 
brightness, as etymology reveals. The word Sahara meant ‘to shine 
brightly % hence that which produced ‘brightness’, a tambourine, was 
called mizhar. The origia of musical instruments among the Arabs is 
not unlike the story of Genesis iv. 2!. According to Ibn Khurdidhbib, 
Tdbal b, Lamak is to be credited with the invention of the tambourine 
and the drum itabf}, whilst his sister DDil is claimed to have 
originated the lyre or kithara (mf m/). Lamak himself was responsible 
for the lute ('iaO, and Lot’s people are given the credit of the pandore 
itimbur). Likewise, the Kurds were thought to be the first to use the 
recorder (? fajffSra) type of instrument, while upon the Persians was 
conferred the honour of devising the reed-pipe (nay), the double-pipe 
(dunSy), the shawm (sumdy), and the upper-chested harp (Jank).* 

In ‘Stony Arabia’, the ka^bo as a place of pilgrimage, and as 
the home of the fair, were centres where musicians and poets con¬ 
gregated to contest for supremacy in their arts, for even those 
‘treasured poems’, the Mu*aUaqat, were sung as weU as redted, just 

' L. W. Kins, Legemb of BabylotM and Egypt in /Uladen to TraditUm 

(London, p. S. Cf. A. T. Cta^, Tht Etn^e of the Atnoriiti (New Haven, J91S!), 
pojatm. 

* Fanner, Souttts of Aroian Miute(Beandeil, 19400; p. 1^- Reprial fcOOl tbe JUeordi 
of the Ckagow ^dhxrafdtkal Society, xiii (1939). 

* Al-Mae'iidf. Pr^rits d*ior, viii (Faiii, IflSt-TJ), pp, 89-90. 
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as entire odes (qa^a'id) were sung in the desert in modem times.' 
Tradition avers that singing arose from the caravan song 

(Airin'). Out of this were developed the lament and the elegy 

(nauA), until there was fashioned the secular song (nafA).* In ‘Happy 
Arabia’ we are told that two species of song were practised, the 
Aimj'dfi and the hanafi^ What distinction existed between them we 
are not told, but the fonner was evidently that of the ^^imyantes, 
whilst the latter^ of more recent origin perhaps, may have been 
religious music/ It is in ‘ Desert Arabia’, thanks to the poets, that we 
get a fuller and more colourful picture of music. They telJ of the joy 
when listening to the tavern singing-girl (ddjina, qarina), of the 
fascinating high trill (tudhrt), the swinging refrain itarji% and the 
antiphon {javdb). The instruments were the lyre or kithara (tfitiaf), 
certain kinds of lutes or pandores {muwatiar^ kirdn}, probably with 
skin ’bellies’, the flute (quffdba), the reed-pipe {mizmar), the per¬ 
cussion wand (qadib), and tambourines (duff, mizAar) * 

Judging by technical musical nomenclature, little ahen influeuce 
had come to Arabia since the fall of the great Mesopotamian civiliza¬ 
tion. Where foreign influence did assert itself was at the perimeter, 
especially in those lands reached through two gaps in the desert to 
the north-west and north-east which, in the early years of the 
Christian era, were inhabited by two Arab peoples, the Nabafaeans 
and the Lakhmids, whose culture bore a fairly clear impress of Syria 
and Persia respectively. The former was a land which had, in the past, 
sedur^ Greece by the sounds of the sidonhs nablas {Hebrew ttebel), 
the kinyra (Hebrew kinndr), and the (Aramaic fobbeka}, as 

well as the/tAomir.* If we cart believe the Syrian Bar ^altbi (d. 1171), 
‘musical tunes and melodies, with canons, stichera, and the rest came 
to the Greeks from outsiders’.' Even Rome was caught by the Syrian 
anbOba and the tibiae sorrmae.'^ The persistence of the more ancient 
Mesopotamian cul ture in Syria certainly shows itself in musical in¬ 
struments, as in the Synac abbuba, {abld,peldggd, garnd, and zetnfuara. 

If Syria couid influence Greece and Rome in music, peoples nearer 
home would certainly be affected more easily. The Nabataean Arabs 


J. L, BuitkMrdt, oh Bethttias tsitd tVidiOhyt. i (Lopdon, 1830), pp, 73,251. 
Exyehp^dta of Ittam, v, pp. 81-82. • AI-Mai'iHU. op. ci(. viii p. M. 

* of Arabkm ^f»sic (London, |^29X PP- 2-3. 

* Ibdd.^ chap. X 

* E. Ptiafiaud*'Syriens ct i* lji\’i^c and La LaiirenciCp 

dif ta , 1^* partiCp i (Pam, 1^13), pp^ 34^5^ ^ 

-woodbiwke Sludia’. Butte,in of ,he /ohu Jtybmdi Ii6™ry, ri 

p. 143. 

* F^giud, Joe. df. 
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at Petra, and later farther north as far as Palmyra, were a people of 
some political and commercial standing in the early years of the 
Christian era. That they used the Aramaic script is well testified. An 
inscription at Palmyra tells of the kennara {k'mdrS)} and Strabo men¬ 
tions the joy of music at their festivals.* Thetr successors, the Arab 
Ghassanids (fifth-sixth centuries), who were phylarchs of the Byzan¬ 
tines, were passionately fond of music. The Arab poets have praised 
the Ghassanid courts, where singing-girls from Mecca, al-l^JIra, and 
Byzantium sang to the accompaniment of the barbaf or lute.* It was 
from this region, possibly, that the Arabs borrowed the reed-pipe 
called zanbaqt whose very name reveals its origin, in that it was made 
of sambucLis wood.* Indeed the Arabic harp-like instrument known 
as the wannaj may have been a phonetic borrowing from the Syro- 
Greek phoinix^ 

The other gap in the desert to the north-east, the land of the Arab 
Lakhmids of Mesopotamia, had been under Persian domination for 
centuries, yet Persia, like other lands, had felt the pressure of ancient 
Mesopotamian culture, as we have already seen.* However, Persia 
was now the fount of culture, although with her grotesque fable was 
as persistent as with others on the origin of musk which, according 
to the Dabisim, began in the misty Mahabad days at the beginning of 
time.’ Firdausi In his great epic, the Sftafin&mi, dresses up the old 
stories of the mythical kings and their prodigious exploits, although 
much was claimed to have come from PahlavT so'urces. The brilliant 
courts of the kings are made resplendent with music (rwf) and singing 
(sarwad)t whilst the strings of the harp (cAang), the pandore (tartbur)t 
and lutes (barbaf, rubdb), and the breath of pipe and reed {rUyltt ndy, 
nay) murmured their delightful notes. Of martial and processional 
sounds were the strident blasts of horns and trumpets (karnmay, 
shaipUr, buq\ the thundering of drums and kettledrums (tabira, 
and the noise of a dn tinnabulating throng (Hindi dardy, zemg, jm/).* 
From Plahlavi sources we get safer news, in that we read of the 
upper-chested harp (cAiing), the iowcr-chested one (v*i), the lute 
{barbiit), the pandore (tambur), the kannar, the shtshak, probably a 

^ FaTmer, History of Ambson Mtwfc. p. 5. 

* Kvi, tv. 27. 

* Fimter. History of ArabMit Miuir, p, 12, 

* J, RotMOn, Aticirni Arabian Miuieat I/tsttunvnij (Claspiw, 193S), pp, 16-17, 

Al-FIfudbfldl, s.v. viii,, p, 9^1 (for read van/utf}, 

* Set above, pp, 230 (T. 

^ Uk Daifisfatt. TnrL$1d.Ttd by D. Shea aiad A. Troycr (Saris, p, 32. 

* For refertAxs lt> the Shdk/idtna act my chapter in A. U. Pope, A Ssirvty a/ 
Pfrsian An (Loncton, 1938), p. 27M. 
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near coiism of the Sanskrit ghoshaka^ and the drums (tumb^t 
balak)y all of which can be recognized by Persian equivalents.^ 
Pahlavi contains many Semitic words, although kartndr is the only one 
in the preceding list of instruments, yet the tabira^ karrandy^ and 
shaipur of Firdausi reveal a genuine Mesopotamian lineage. Many 
of these instruments are delineated on the T^q-i Bustan reliefs 
(a.d* 590-628)* and elsewhere.^ 

This was the flourishing period of the SS^Snid dynasty (224—642). 
It was Shlpux 1 (d. 272) who is said to have introduced the lute into 
his land/ Bahi^m Gur (d. 438) was famed for his musical talents^, and 
his famous singing-girl, Az^da^ with her harp, is one of the com¬ 
monest themes with the old Persian painters.’ Another king who was 
fond of music was Khusrau Parviz (d. 628), whose favoured singing- 
girl. Shlrln, is extolled by Nidh3.mi in his Khusfau vu Shirln,^ and 
portrayed by the painters.^ Among the famed musicians of this time 
was Barbad of Pars, whose melodies were being played in Merv in 
the tenth century.Another was AngSsiyya (cf. NigisSL), who sub¬ 
mitted melodies to measure.* 

As for the scientific theory of music in Persia in those days nothing 
is known. The claims for the existence of treatises on music in pre^ 
Islamic time,** have been shown to be myths there were no such 
books until long after Islam was established. Of practical theory there 
is some evidence, c.g. the dasidndt of Barbad.** We read of seven 
modes before the time of Barbad,*® and of twelve and thirty during his 
time,*^ as well as 360 melodies of aU of which were possibly 
linked up with siderial conceits (cf. the numbers), as in Mesopotamia 
of old.» 

It through al-Hira, the capital of the Lakhmids, that Persian 
musical practices filtered into Arab lands. These people, like their 

* J. N. UfiVflUtt, Kbtg Hwav and hh JIpk (Paris, IS21), pp. 27-29. 

» Farmer, Studiej m Oriental Insiruments, ii (Glasgow. 19^9) pn. .^^5. 

■ A. LT* Pope, op, QL, pli 2 CISa, 230^ 2J3a. 

* Abu^FIdS, Hisfarta antehtamim (Ldpz^ 1831J, pp, S2-83. 

* A. U* Pope, op. ctL^ pU, 664, 672, 679, 

* E. G. BrOiAUCp A Uttrary History of Prrsia, \ (Londoii, p, 17. 

^ A, U+ Pope, op. ctL, pis, 198, 1042, 1476c. 

■ W. Ousek^^, 7^ Orffotai Geogr^y o/Jtfi Hoitkal (London, 1800}. p. 216. 

■ IL d'Eiiaj^ser, La Musiqfie araikf, iii (Paris, 19^^ p. 548, 

” Albert dc Lasalle, 'La Muaiqiic dcs Wemns^ La Ckronk^tat maskait (1864), p. 8L 
Farmer, GbCtitS! An Excursus on AnHc Musical Bibiioaraplus'^ In Isis, xsovi 
(1946). p. 125. 

“ AJ-lChwSrizniL oi^^uiiim (Ldden, 1895), p. 238. 

** Asiaskk Rtn&chts, iiJ (SUi edi, Lcodon, IS07>, p, 63. 

** (Cakutia, 1818), s.v* *latn^ 

“ A. 4e Btberslein Kariminkl, Mtnoufelvkri, xl (P^ isaei, cm 13-14 
See p* 247, 
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suzerains, were great lovers of music, and earned some fame in this 
respect. Bahr£m Gur, as a prince, was sent to aJ-Hira to be educated, 
probably with this latter accomplishment in mind. It was certainly the 
most important centre of Arabian culture in pre^Islamic times, and 
it was from al-Hira that Al-Nadr b. al-tJarith (d. 624) introduced the 
lute {'Sd) and the more artistic song (ghind') Into Mecca.* Through 
this corridor also came the Persian harp {chang, Aizh.jank) and pan- 
dore (tanbur^ Arab, as weU as the shawm (sumay). 

The part played by music in the peninsula as a whole during the 
so-called 'Days of Ignorance', meaning ignorance of Islam, was little 
different from its role in the earlier Semitic civilizations. If the Arabs 
toiled for the Assyrians to the lilt of a song, they did likewise in dig¬ 
ging the fosse at Al-Medlna at the dawn of Islam.* If the temples of 
Ishtar and Yahveh had their chan ts, so possibly had the shrines of the 
Arabs.* If the Hebrews likened music at a banquet to *a carbuncle set 
in gold', so could the pagan Arabs refer to it as 'painters' work set 
off with gold’.* 

THE RISE OF ISLAMIC MUSIC 

At the birth of Islam in the Hijaz, in the first year of the Hijra or 
'Flight', which we know as a.d. 622, a new spirittial world dawned 
in which naught else mattered but Islam. At first all was austerity. 
When Muhanunad had passed to greater gjory (632), his ‘Com¬ 
panions’ sought, like the Prophet, to keep the mind of man away from 
what was termed the maldhl or 'forbidden pleasures' which, as of old, 
included ‘wine, woman, and song’. The had not contained a 

word against music, but the purists of Islam began to collect i^irh or 
'sayings* of Muhammad which were supposed to condemn listening 
to music, and these were used with considerable effect by the legists 
(fiiqahd) to forbid any kind of music save that which was known to 
have been tolerated by the Prophet. Eventually, the four great legal 
schools of Islam, the (lanafi, the Maliki, the ShafiT, and the H^nbati, 
decided, more or less, against 'listening to music* and a most in¬ 
teresting controversial literature on its permissibility or otherwise 
grew up.* 

* At-Mu'udi. op. «L viii, pp. 93-94. 

* Fanner, HlttOry d/ Artibian ATiu/c, p, 17, 

' R. A. NkboUdn. A Lliertiry Hiifary pf t/tt Aralu (London, t9]43. p. 73, 

* C J. LyAll, 71 k Miifiidianyydt, \i (OirfonJ, 1918-21), p. KJI. 

Fanner, SoUFvei Aivb^ Afurit — fteewdt nf iht Glajgow ^Bpgt^tseai 
Socltty. aiii (1939). pp. 92-93; Hiitory of Music, pp. 20-36; Mmk; The Price¬ 

less Jetvel (Beaisdcn, 1942), pp. 1-2T; J. Robsop, Tracts on Llttenlhi to Mttsle {LaddOD, 
1938), 
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As we have seen, music was in the hands of matrons and singing- 
girls, although a few of the latter were suppressed under the earlier 
of the Orthodox Caliphs (632-61). By the close of the reign of 
'Uthman {d. 646) the male musician and instrumentalist came to the 
fore in the person of T^wais (d. 710), who is claimed as the first male 
musician under Islam.^ He made his name by mutating the Persian 
melodies which could be heard on every hand from captives who had 
been brought to the Hijaz as slaves. Indeed, so popular had this music 
become, that Arab musicians found it necessary to become better 
acquainted with this Iranian art in order to satisfy their clients. At the 
same time, the Persian musicians, such as Nashlt, were compelled to 
include Arabian melodies in their repertory so as to please their 
patrons.* Precisely the same thing happened in Persian lands, to which 
thousands of Arabs had migrated at the conquest. Here, Arabian 
music seems to have been as well known as the native art, and a cen¬ 
tury later, when Ibrahim al-Mau^ili went to Persia, he was able to 
study both Persian and Arabian music there,® The influence of 
Persian music on the Arabian practical art was considerable.* 

Under the Umayyad Caliphs (661-750) the capita! was removed 
from al-Mcdina to Damascus in Syria, where their courts, unlike 
those of their predecessors, almost became conservatories of music. 
Yazid I (d. 683) was the earliest to have court minstrels, much to the 
horror of the pious.® He was ‘appassioned of music’.* Al-Walld 1 
(d. 715) was another music-lover and the patron of the famous singers 
and composers Ibn Suraij (d. c. 726) and Ma'bad (d. 743). The former 
was the first to introduce the Persian lute into Mecca (e. 685), which 
was an important event since its accorr^tura {taxwiyya) and frets 
{ihsatin} were the means of widening the gamut and generally con¬ 
solidating Arabian music.’ Another great musician was Tbn Misjah 
(d- c. 715) of al-Medina. He travelled in Syria, Persia, and elsewhere, 
and picked up much that was new in these lands.® His contemporary, 
Ibn Muhiii (d. r. 715), did very much the same.® Other great artists 
of the period were Al-Gharfd (d. 716),"’ Ibn *A’isha (d. c. 743),** and 
Malik al-T^i'i(ti. c- 754),» 

^ Farmer, Hiitory cf Ara^n Miutp, pji. 32-S3; EtKyciopatdla of Islain, Iv, p, 283. 

* Farmer, Hiftory^ p. 55, * ibid., p. 116, 

* Ibid., pp. ef rslam. iii, p. 7S0. 

* W. Muir, TV Cofip/tort iEdirtbiiiich, 1915), p, 3t4. 

* Al-MaA'CdT. pp- cit- V. 156. 

* Farmer, An Old Moofish Lsae riifor (CtasBow, 1933). pp. 16-27. 

■ Foimer, History of Amlrlan MujJe, pp. 69-70; EncjvJapardld flf Itiain, v, p. 94. 

* Fanner. History, p. 70. “ ibii, p. JO. 

•* Ibid., pp. 83-83. '• Eneyelbfioedia tf Izlam, iii, p. 111. 
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The early 'Abbasid period (750-S47) has well been called ihe 
^ Golden Age^ and in as in art and letters^ it certainly deserved 

this estimation. Although court demeanour reflected Persian custoni 
on every side, in music, the old Arabian art, as established under the 
Umayyads, held complete sway. The greatest musician of his day* 
Ibrahim al-Maii^ili (d. 804) was a protagonist of the indigenous 
imisic/ as wa$ bis son Is^aq aUMairjili, perhaps the most famed 
musician in Islam.* At the court of Al-Mahdi {d. 785)^ ‘ music refiued 
the ag?e%^ and ^no man had a finer voice than hc\^ As for Harun al- 
Rashid (d. 809), the pages of The Arabian Nights reveal the wide 
horizon of his musical interests.^ Besides those menlioned^ such great 
minstrels as Ibn 3ami^ Zalzal, 'Allawaya, and Yahya al-Makki were 
amorig those patronized.* Under Ma^mtin (d, 833) there flourished 
the famous Prince Ibrahim b- al-Mahdi (d. S39), with a wondrous 
voice of three octaves."^ It was this prince who led the Persian romantic 
school in music in opposition to the Arabian classical school of IshSq 
al*Mau^ili*® The craze lasted for a century^ but when its course was 
run, much of the older music, which was only preserved viva vooe 
had disappeared.* In Spain the Umayyad courts at Cordova vied with 
Baghdad in their patronage of art and science.^* 'AlQn and Zarqun 
were the favoured minstrels under Al-yakam I (d* 822). Others were 
"Abbas b. al-Nasal and Mansur al-Yahudi.** When the great Ziryab 
appeared at the court of 'Abd al-Rafiman II (d. 852) all who had 
preceded sank into oblivion, for 'there never was, either before or 
after himp a man ... more admired Here the old Arabian school 
fiourished in the form which Ibn Misjah had created it, and Ishiq 
al-Maujili bad confinned it. 

The second Baghdad period (S47-945) saw the be^ning of the 
decline of the Caliphatep and as the years crept on the great pofitical 
empire of Islam gradually slipped away.^* The d&c^y showed itself in 
music. Most of the calip]^ still kept up huge musical establishments, 

*■ Farmer, Hlsiary of Arabtm Miisic, pp. llS-18. 

■ Ibtd., PP+ 124-4. * W. Muir, op. dCi p. 467. 

* rbn KhalLikan, Biogfaphkal Dkiionaryf^ iii (Parfe, LofwJon, 1843-71), p. 4^. 

^ Faimcr^ HUtory o/ Arabian iWiijfir* p. 94; The hfinstreisy af ike Arabian htighls 
{Bcanden, 1945), p^ 19. 

* Farmer, Hkiary^ pp, 113-2^- ^ rbiiLi pp. 120-1. 

* IbisL, pp, 124-6. 
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and some, Al-Munta^ir (d. 862) and Al-Mu'tazi (d. 869), were gifted 
musicians,^ yet the briiliaoce was but reflected glory of the past. The 
minstrels, Ibn Bdna, Abu yashisha, and others, were second-rate.’ 

The last period of the ^Abbasid Caliphate (945-1258) heralds the 
rapid decay and the fall of Baghdad and all its greatness. It opens with 
the political control of the caliphs by the Bawaihids (945) from 
Dailam. Music still flourished, since the DaUaml amirs, together with 
the cahphs, were as much addicted to all foiros of the art and its con¬ 
comitants as ever.* With the coming of the Saljuqs (1037) from 
Turkestan, who became virtual masters of the Cahphate, a fresh 
cultural impingement began to show itself in Persia, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia which, as we shall see, developed elsewhere. In Egypt 
the Fatimid anti-Caliphate had been set up (909-1171), and its rulers, 
with but one eitception, patronized music, literature, and science 
unstintedly.* Al-Mustanjir {d. 1094) even dared to say that his court 
music was ‘pleasanter’ than listening to the can dilation of the caEer 
{muadb<ihin) to prayer, while pictnres of his dancing-girls, contrary 
to Islamic custom, adorned his palaces.* Then came the Ayyubid 
sultans (1169), bringing with them a Turkomanian influence which 
made itself felt in the arts in general.* This alien influence displayed 
itself in music even more strongly under their successors, the Mam- 
luks (1252-15] 7), who were of Kurdish and Circassian breed, and 
delighted tn Turkomanian instruments such as the qupuz (mandore),^ 

In North Africa, the Berber Almoravides became a political force 
in 1056, and it is not unlikely that their do mini on brought an indi¬ 
genous music to the fore in Africa, and certainly we find that Spain 
was manufacturing special Berber instruments.* Yet although the 
Berber Almoravidw (1086) and Almohades (1130) became masters of 
Arab Spain, it Is unlikely that their musical preferences had much 
sway over the accepted Arabian practice in the Iberian peninsula. 
If any extraneous inducements were likely in this respect, it would be 
from Christian Spain, and indeed this did show itself in Arab Anda¬ 
lusia in one or two instruments, the kaitara (guiiarra) and irndbir 
(pandero). In the last Arab stronghold in Granada, the Na^rid rulers 
(1232-1492) attempted to maintain the grandeur of the past, ‘and for 
a time revived the splendour and distinction of Moorish Spain’,* We 

' Farmer, HUlary, p. 140, i t 57 _ 5 . 
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know from Ibn al-Kha|ib (d. 1374) what an important position the 
court singers held in Ms day» The end of Moorish Spain came in 
1492 when Ferdinand and Isabella of CastUc captured Granadap 
In the east, where we last saw the Saljuqs in power* the situation 
of the Caliphate was rapidly deterioraiing. Chafing at the Saljuq bit, 
the Caliph Al’-Najir (d, 1225) begged the Khwarizmi Sh^h to ease 
his condition, and in 1194 this was done. However, mnsic was still 
one of the glories of the palaces of the last of the cahphs, AJ-Musta- 
^^im (d. 1258); and the author of Al-fakkri tells ns that this ruler 
would spend many of his leisure hours in its enjoyment. His chief 
court minstrel was the greatest musician of his age* Safi aUDIn 'Abd 
a]-Mu*min (d. 1294),^ In the year 1258 the Mughal hord^ under 
Hiliagu put Baghdad to the sword, ‘while the treasures* material, 
literary* and seiendfiCp accumulated during the centuries while 
Baghdad was the metropolis of the vast empire of the ^Abb^id Caliphs 
were plundered or destroyed'.* Thus dosed one of the great and 
splendid civilizations of history. It is true that Egypt and Syria 
became, by virtue of the Arabic language* the pivot of the intellectual 
life of Islam, but here it was but a shadow of the past The MamlCk 
sultans maintained elaborate court music and splendid military 
bands, but all this came to an end when the Ottoman Turks conquered 
Egypt in the year 1517.* 

After the fall of Baghdad, the axis of culture moved to the east* 
when Persian, instead of Arabic, became the lingun franca. Here the 
Mughal rulers, softened by Islam and Iran, became ardent and open- 
handed patrons of the arts. The great musician, ^afi al-Din ^Abd al- 
Mu'min, whose theoretical works on music dominated the Near and 
Middle East for over 300 years, was patronized by the JuwainI family 
in the service of HulagO.* Ibn Taghribardl tells us that the IhKh^n 
Abu SaTd (d. 1335) hims elf ‘cultivated music* played wel! on the 
lute, and composed songs V* At the court of the Mu^affarid ruler 
Shah Shuja' of Sbiriz (d. 1384) was the famed minstrel Yusuf Shfih 
and the great scholar and music theorist Al-Juijani (d. 1413).* With 
the Jalairids of Mesopotamia, Husain (d. 1382) and Ahmad (d. 1410), 
music seems to have been of as much import as politic^J Here, 

* Ernrychpavdia o/ lihm. v, ppw 131-2. 

F, G. UrowiKi, A Utirary Hatory ii (London, 1920), p. 463. 

S. LAitc-Pn^lc, A Hhmry ef TV MiddkA^a (Lckodao, 1901), vi, pp, 24S-9,318, 
327-S; W, Mv\r,TheMameMtorSlav€Dymstyof (London, I896X PP- 3ipS2. 88. 

Faimef, in ‘Prtfaoe^ to IL d'EflanKer. La Mufiquf arahet Lu, pp. v-xiv. 

A. U. Pope. A Survey vf Fusion Art (Qidbrd,. 1938), P. 1736. 

ibid, p. 2797; R, d^&Ianger, op. ciL iii, pp. xii-sui. 

^ Joarmii s€t. iv (1845), V, p. 448. 
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Rii^wln Sb^ and 'Abd al-Qadir b, GhaibT, the most famed musicians 
of the day, flourished.^ When, the conquering’nmdr(d. 1405) appeared 
on the horizon, the Persian minor dynasties vanished. Samaicand, 
farther east, became the new cultural centre, and here 'Abd al- 
QSdir b. GhaibI (d. 1435) found shelter.’ Yusuf-i AndakanT, 
who ‘had no equal in the seven climes', was court minstrel to 
ShSh Rukh (d. 1408).^ Amir ShSlii was favoured by Baysungur (d, 
1433) because of his threefold accomplishments as musician, poet, 
and painter.* Even with the last of the Timurids, Husain Mirza 
Bayqara (d. 1506), music was patronized without stint,* and some of 
its exponents, such as Qul-i Muhammad, won celebrity far and wide.* 
Under the Mughal 11-Khans and the Timurids, several new features 
appeared in eastern Islamic music. Among them were such Chinese 
instruments as the shidirghu, a long-necked lute, the yatughdn, 
possibly a type of psaltery, the pipa or lute, and other instruments.^ 
These probably infused fresh sound effects, something which may find 
a paraUei in painting; indeed the decorative feature in music, called 
the naqshj may also be traced in the rhetorical prose of the period, 
and both may have been due to the same alien promptings. 

Meanwhile the Ottoman Turks in Asia Minor had become the 
rising Islamic power in the Near East, and their conquests in eastern 
Europe, culminating in the capture of Constantinople (1453), gave 
them a terrific prestige which was soon to carry them to the walls of 
Vienna. Like other Islamic potentates, their sultans indulged in 
music and song to their fullest measure, and musicians found their 
courts a cornucopia. Here a son 'Abd al-'Aziz, and a grandson 
Mahmtjd, of the great Persian musician *Abd al-Qadir b. GhaibI, 
received the bounties of Muhammad II (d. 14SI) and Bayazrd II 
(d. 1512) respectively, whilst many Arabic and Persian works on the 
theory of music were rendered into Turkic.* Turkish influence on 
the instrumental music of the Near East and Balkans was consider¬ 
able, but that is outside our purview. 

Islamic music was bom and cradled in Arabia, yet, under Persian, 
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Syrian, and Greek tutelage, it became a universal art. Its extrinsic 
character was changed when 5afi al-Din (d. 1294) introduced the 
Khurasam ^Ic. Then, under Mughal and Turkoman pressure, came 
other alien influences. These were followed, in the fourteenth century, 
by a reversion to the plaiu Pythagorean scale in Persia, to be spread 
elsewhere later. Finally came the adoption of the modem rjuarter- 
tone {rub') scale in the seventeenth century, which made the final 
break with the old Arabian-Persian-Syrian system of the 'Golden 
Age of Islam. Only in al-Andalus of the West was this latter pre¬ 
served, and today In Morocco one may sdU hear some times, perhaps, 
an echo of that music about which Shahrazad, although a Persian, 
whispers so enchantingly in The Arabian Nights, 


SECULAR MUSIC 

We r^d in one of those delightful nocturnes in The Arabian 
Nights: ‘To some people music is like/ood; to others like medicinei 
to others like This mention of music as ‘food* has an esoteric 

significance, as will be shown later. The remark ‘ like medicine* is also 
strange, because the Oriental attitude towards music did not admit 
of the ‘appreciation’ of music as we understand the term. Aesthetics, 
the science of the beautiful, did not exist in Islamic conceptions. The 
chief reason for this was that the Orient, as we have seen in ancient 
Mesopotanria and Egypt, put great trust in the doctrioe of td'ikir 
(influence) b music, a dogma called by the Greeks the ethos. This 
belief, together with the accretion of anthropomorphism, reigned 
supreme, and one has but to read The Arabian Nights to appreciate 
Its far-reaching effect The deUghtful imagery in the ‘Song of the 
Lute’,* is not mere metaphor but anthropopathy. Music was part of 
the macrocosmic system, and was accepted as such by many Istamjc 
philosophers, astronomers, mathematicians, and physicians.* For 
that jeason the melodic modes {magdmdi) and rhythmic modes 
(iqd'dt) were closely linked up with the universe.* It was because 
of this that the lute had ‘four strings, four sides, four parts, and 
four tied places (frets)’,* and that the dimensions of instruments 
—which, incidentally, were given almost human attributes*—were 
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subject to mathematical formulas.^ In addition, all was related to, 
and conditioned by, cosmic things: the humours, the dements, the 
seasons, the winds, the planets, the zodiac, and so on.* The hearing 
of special kinds of music at particular times of the day and month, 
under certain other conditions, be cam e a part of therapeutics. It was 
used in hospitals, not so much for its soothing effeci^ but b^use of 
its geometrical proportion together with its astrological significant.® 
Within such principles there could have been no room for aesthetics. 

What is of greater interest is the more universal approval of music 
as the stoiy-teUer in The Arabian Nights puts it. likening the art to 
‘a fan [on a sultry day] When a child was bom into Islm the open¬ 
ing lines of the call to prayer {adhdhan) was chanted in its ear, whilst 
the neighbouring matrons assembled with their tambourines (db/w/) 
to herald joy. At the celebrations of cincumdsion there was further 
music and entertainment. Marriage occasioned an even greater dis¬ 
play, since the procession had its shawms (zumur) and drums (/win/) 
in noisy service, while hired female musicians {mughanniyat) per¬ 
formed less strident music in the courtyard. Even at the bier, the 
waUing (wj/ira/) of the mourning women {naddabai) and the thud of 
their tambourines, was followed by the chanting of the Qur’an. 
Thus, between the cradle and the grave, music was ever present in 
Islam. All the great religious festivals encouraged public music, for the 
cry was ‘Gladden thin e heart, drum thiue drum, and pipe thine 
pipe’.* Military and processional music was cultivated on a grandiose 
scale in the shape of trumpets {anjar), horns (biigdt), shawms (zunjur), 
drums kettledrums {mqijdraj)^ and cymbals {kasdt).* Its per¬ 

formance of a divertimento {nauba) at certain prescribed hours of the 
day must have beckoned the crowd. In addition there was the attrac¬ 
tion of the singing-girls {gaimt) in the taverns, against which the 
pious raved in wrath, and the less scandalous story-teller (rSwi) and 
violist {rab^I} in the coffee-honses. The household in general found 
the matrons indulging in singing to the rhythm of the tambourine. 

The music of the Islamic folk was littie different then from what 
it is today. The toil song, a relic from the cradle of humanity, was 
practised by the boatman, the sailor, the porter, the weaver, the 
gleaner, and the rest,* for its hit and measure not only softened the 

’ FanWj Ut OrUnUit Musicai IrntrarntniSy lip pp. 90-9&. 
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swest of toil but Ordered it rhythmically, Then there was domestic 
music: the luUaby, the children's ditties, the bridal song, and the 
ciegy.^ Nor was this simple homely art confined to the folk. The 
Caliph Hirun delighted in listening to his minstrels repeating the 
songs of the people, as we know from the reception he gave Ibii 
J3mi' when he sang the song of the Yemenite regress, and Abu 
^daqa when he chanted the ditties of sailors and masons.* 

With the middle and upper classes, music assumed a far different 
character, much of it b^g determined by the modes and tastes set 
by courtly procedure. The caliphs, nobility, and rich merchants kept 
musical establishments in which highly skilled slnging'girls were part 
of the household.* They usually came from music schools established 
specially for their training, and fabulous stuns were sometimes paid 
for them,* the price being determined by both physical and musical 
cbaitns, although the Persian poet Sa'di said *a sweet voice is better 
than a beautiful face',* They were usually ^ven an exceUent educa¬ 
tion.* The male musicians and those who were specifically instru¬ 
mentalists, were usually freedmen (mnwa/i) of foreign extraction, 
mainly Persian, and the demand for them at the court and elsewhere 
was inordinate, while the gold and other gifts showered on them 
almost passes credence.’ Certainly the concerts given at court, which 
were staged with great lavishness, dwarfs anything else in the history 
of music.* In Umayyad days these musicians, bo th male and female, 
were quite unrestrained in their public performances at court or 
elsewhere," but later a curtain shut them off from the audience, this 
provision satisfying the consciences of the auditors somewhat, in that 
if they beard this 'forbidden pleasure' {milM, pL ma!ahi), at least 
they did not see it.’* The truth was that in spite of all the condemnation 
of music by the puritans, ways and means were found, sometimes 
with the most delightful casuistry, to escape censure,** 

At concerts in Umayyad days (661—750) 'the utmost propriety was 
observed ’, and the slightest breach of decorum was reproved by the 
stroke of a stick.** The earliest mmstrel, Tuwais, used to walk back- 
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wards and forwards along the lines of liis audience,^ Al-Gharid, 
before he gave a recital, would explain to his audience the type of 
music he uras about to perfonn, adding some little history of the 
composer and author, together with something about its first per¬ 
formance and perfonners. The mannerisms of these musicians arc 
not without interest, Yaaid PainS’ was given to attitudinizing and 
gesticulating while performing, which may have had an emotional or 
rhythmical effect; these affectations impressed the great Ibrahim al- 
Mau^Ui, who made his singing-girls copy every movement of this 
artist.* The famous IshSq al-Mau^ill usually began his own songs on 
a high note with a terrific sforzmdo, hence his nickname 
('stung by a scorpion").* Ziryab, in Muslim Spain, practised some 
novel methods in teaching; for instance, bad articulation was remedied 
by the insertion of a piece of wood in the pupil’s mouth so as to keep 
the jaw's apart; it was kept there night and day until cure was effected,* 

Methods of composition seem to us just as odd. Some composers, 
when in an inventive mood, look a rhythmic wand {qa^ib) to beat out 
a known rhythm, and then gave utterance to what was called an 
‘improvised song’ (gfiino' murtajaf)} Ma’bad, the spirit moving him 
to compose, would leap into a saddle and beat on the pommel with 
his wand in his chosen rhythm until his melody took definite shape.* 
Ibn Suraij would put ou a robe garnished with jingling grelots which, 
when he swayed in rhythm, helped him to fashion a new melody.* 
When Ibrfihlm al-Mau^ili was asked how he composed he said that 
the first thing he did was to banish all thoughts of mundane affairs. 
This enabled him to lift his thoughts to the requisite emotional plane; 
his creative self emerged only when he could no longer see or bear 
anything external. When this sensation or transcendence was reached, 
he visualized his rhythm, and within its framework, his tonal images 
took shape * Ibrahim al-Mau^llI, his son Ishaq, and Ziryab claimed 
to have been taught melodies by the devd and genii.® The latter, when 
thcyjnn had been prompting him in bis sleep, would Jump out of bed, 
call his singing-girls, and get them to memorize the music while it 
was still fresh in his mind.** 

In early days, the more solemn rhythms (thaqdl) were preferred to 
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the festive rhytiims {ramal^ hazq/^ mdkhurQ, Under Ihc later ^AbbSsid 
regime, the latter became very popular* ^akam al-WSdi, censured for 
pandering to the public taste by composing and singing in the lighter 
vein* said: *For thirty years 1 have sung in the tlwqil rhythm and 
have hardly gained a livings yet in three years of singing in the 
rhythm 1 have earned more money than thou hast ever seen,** That 
melodics and rhythms should be in conformity with the sentiment of 
the words was stressed by Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi (d. 940), the Ikhw^n al- 
$af^* {c. 961), and Ibn STda (d- 1066)^ and it is this which accounted 
for preferences in lighter music. We are told, however, that there 
were kinds of music designed for joy and sorrow, music for the tavern 
and flowing bowl, music for lovers and for mourners, music for the 
description of scenes as widely asunder as the hushed scented garden 
and the moving chase. Indeed, Ishaq al-Mausili spoke of a com¬ 
position of his in which he portrayed a game of baD with a stick, 
complete with the getting of a goal at the en d.* That is real programme 
music. Only those who have heard music in the Near and Middle 
East can jKsssibly appreciate the wide dissimilarity of reaction 
to music between the Orient and the Occident^ The rending of 
garments, and similar sudden, unpremeditated, and often violent 
acts, under music^s influence, are commonplaces m Arabic literature. 
Swooning is the general result of the * killin g charm^ of music, as we 
read in The Atabian Nights,^ although death itself has been recorded 
several times * 

The sums awarded to musicians, as recorded in the annats, are 
absurdly large if judged by our standards. The same may be said of 
the numbers of compositions said to be theirs or in their repertories. 
Badhl, a famous songstress, is alleged to have known 30,000 songs,* 
and yet, prodigious as this may seem, there are still people who 
know the Qurian by heart. More modest was the accomplishment of 
'Uraib, another songstress, who claimed 21,000, while Ziryab in 
Spain knew' only 10,000*^ The compositions of individual musidans 
do not ^hit' so high a mark, to use an Arabism, although Ibrahim al- 
Mau^il! boasted of 90D works." As with us in the West, certain songs 
became famous, such as the Seven Fortresses of Ma^bad,* the 
Seven Songs of Ibn Suraij,** the Humbled Chosen Songs edited by Ibn 
Jami',** the song called * Three Maidens’, the words being attributed to 
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the CaUph Hirun,* and the ‘Zayanib’ of YQnus al-Katib.» Complete 
song collections existed in profusion," as well as biographies of 
smgcis, instnimentalists. and composers.^ together with popular 
story-books about music,* It is humbling to scan the pages of the 
Great Book of Songs {Kiiab al-aghani al-kabir) by Al-T^fahini (d. 
967), which took fifty years to compile, consisting of twenty-one 
volumes, containing nearly 2,000,000 words, dealing with the history 
of Arabian music and song up to the tenth century, and to compare 
it with similar Occidental achievement during the same period. 

RELIGIOUS MUSIC 

That music played its part in religious ceremonial in ancient 
Arabia seems clear cnou^. St, Nilus speaks of the pagan Arabs 
chanting when encircling a stone,* Noeldeke suggested that this was 
similar to the Islamic taklil, a musical utterance which belonged to 
moon worship; it was used with the tatbiyya, which is claimed to have 
been indulged in by Adam and Noah,^ Epiphanius avers that Dhu’ 
1-Sh£ra, a god of the Nabataeans, was worshipped on his birthday 
‘with hymns’. Indeed Hisham b. al-Kalbl tells us in his Book of Idols 
that ‘the melodies of mankind’ were due to the god named Ai- 
‘Uqaysir, When Islam came to Arabia, Muhammad cried anathema 
upon much of this, but from the Atlantic to the Osus music and magic 
were closely connected. What was turned directly into Islamic prac¬ 
tice were the fn/rhVand talhiyya. Similarly, the pagan songs during the 
pilgrimage (farii) were given a new character and even allowed to be 
accompanied by fife (sftdfrfn) and drum (fat/).* Islam strove to dis¬ 
credit the dance and the literature in its condemnation is not 

inconsiderable.* Ibn Taimiyya {d. 1328) scorned it as ’ proud walking 
upon the earth’,*® yet it was never eradicated. Today, among those 
Arabs who are far distant from the Oocidentalized towns, one may 
still hear and sec the choral dance which, while outwardly secular, 
still retains its religious mien. As we shall see later, the religious 
dance still exists. 

Strictly speaking, however, Islam has no religious music in our 
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* FaHncfi Sotirces of Arabian Mkdfc, p. 90. 

« Sir^l Haq^ aod in hhmic xvtii (L944), pp. 111-30* 
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normal sense of the term, since there is no service in the Muslim 
mosctue comparable to that in the Christian church. Yet music in 
praise of Allah has always found a place both inside and outside 
the MusUin places of worship, c-g. tn the ‘reading" {qira'a) of the 
Qur'an, the cantillalion (lalhin) of the call to prayer {adhdhan), the 
'listening to music' (of-smua') of the 5hft and Darwish fratermties, 
and the simple religious chants of the folk. The Qur’an lent itself to 
cantillalion because of its prosodic structure; much of it consists of 
rhymed prose (jtr/), the assonance of which tempted the voice to use 
modulated sound in ‘reading". Further, there was the hadith which 
said. 'Allah listens more intently to a man with a beau^ul voice 
reading the Qur'an than docs the owner of a singing-girl to her 
voice’.i In this wise the cantillalion of the Qur'an became a necessity, 
and Ibn Qutaiba (d. 889) tells us that the earliest of these chanters 
who used melodies (filhidn) was 'Ubaidallah b. Abl Bakr 669), 
though he informs us that this early cantillation was dirge-like and 
quite different from ordinary melody in singing ighinS ),* TTm 
distinction seems to have been a fiction created by the legists who, in 
their opposition to musiCj looked upon this singing as improper 
(makruh\^ and so discriiiiinated between * cantillation' {laghbir “ 
'raising [the voice] singing By the ninth century, 

however^ even the melodies of popular ballads were being used in 
the cantillation of the Qur^an.* Despite the violent op|>osition of the 
purists to all musiC; the cantillation of the Qur^an became one of its 
supreme religious and cultural accomplishments. While the prosodic 
vocalization and punctuation are strictly governed by rules laid down 
later by Ibn al-Jazari (d, 1429),^ the cantillation itself was not confined 
to any flacd melodic contour, and so* from the shores of Morocco 
to the Oxus, one may hear this cantillation today in almost as many 
patterns as there are mosques * 

The 'call to prayer^ {adhdh^ = 'announcement*') was instituted in 
the first or second year of the Hijra (622-4) as a means of summoning 
the faithful to their religious duties. At first it was but a simple 
announcement in the streets/ and it was thus that Bilal* the first 

^ AJ-Ghazailt il (CarU, AJH* 132^^ p. 18J. 

* Ibn CoiHbQ'j Hanifbuch der CeschkbK CCotliDgcOp 1I50X P- MS* 

* FuTfiKT. Hisrofy i>fArabbm Music, pp, 22-23* * Or - ‘nambon . 

* bf^tias m Exfraits dts ffumascTfis, m (Pbns, IS^SX, p, 4t9+ 

* Ibn Hemdtuch dtr loc. ciL 

^ Al-SuyiltJ+ i (Cairo, a^h, L27S>. p, 96. 

* For m crvodeni plaii! ftxmnpte seC E, W. Laoc, Modem (London^ IwO), 

p. 376^ A n^itr ornate ipodmen has been woorded on H.M.V. 7-212104-5+ 

* EiKychpaciOa of IsSam, lii. p. 373 f 
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’caller^ or muezzin {mtiadiidhbt)^ performed Shortly af^er this 
we hnd it being called from the minaret of the mosque in a similar 
way to the cantillatlon of the Qur’Sn as a dirge-like chant, a character 
which persisted until the tenth century in Egypt, as Al-Muqaddasi 
(d, 946) tells us * Then, as with the ‘reading* of the Qur'Sn, melody 
proper, indisiinguishahle from ordinary singing (g/imd’), came into 
general use; the performance of this was known by the purely secular 
term tafrib? although we read at Pars in Persia that the ‘call' was 
made without tafrib* In the );IijSz the office of muezzin was at first 
hereditary,* but before long the duties became so onerous that 
several muezzins were to be found in each mosque, and by the ninth 
and tenth centuries, these were taking it in turns to make the ‘call',* 
while within the mosque itself they later joined in chorus when 
chanting the ‘second call' {iqSmay As with the cantillation of the 
Qur’an, the ‘call' is still to be beard in totally different styles, from 
the plain, ingenuous, unaffected chant,* to highly festooned colora¬ 
tura* 

The ^uf] and Darwish conception of music as an aid or approach 
to religion is of the lugbest importance since they reveal how inti¬ 
mately their ideals are connected with ancient beliefs,'* although on a 
higher and more rationalized plane, I bn Zaila (d. 1048) salt’s: ‘Sound 
produces an influence in the soul in two ways: one on account of its 
musical structure [i.e, its physical structure], and the other because of 
its similarity to the soul [i.e. its spiritual structure],’^' ^ufidisciples, 
such as the Persian Al-HujwTn (eleventh century) and AUChazill 
(d. 1111), divide people influenced by music into two classes—those 
who hear the material sound, and those who apprehend its spiritual 
meaning. The latter, in ^uft doctrine, do not hear notes or beats, 
melodies or rhythms, but music per se. Al-Hujwirl quotes the saying 
of the Prophet, ‘O AUih, let us see things as they are’, and listening 
to music could alone accomplish that, since ‘right audition consists 

* Ibn Sa'd, Biogta^ien Mi^mmeds. ii, p (Ixidca, 1904), p. tSS. 

* ^€^rapharum orabkorsmi, ui (Leidcfl, 1877), p. IQS. 

* ibid, ui, p. 327, 

* ibrt Jubaif iCihb Memoria! Serki}^ v {Leiden, 1907), p, 194, * Ibid, in, p, 439, 

* arahicorumf yH (Leideo, 1892), p, 1U, 

^ Ibid, ill, p. 327, 

* £, W. Lane, Op. -cil.. pp. 374-3; RouabcI, ' La Miodjquc arabe' in Lavignac icd 

La Lflurencic^ l^paftic, v, pp, 2B)8-19; h PjutSoL EapporimemUshti 

en Tanimf d'Ade (?^s, 18^)* p, 204, 

* G, A- Villoicatt, La i^srripthn^i'£iypic:^ti 2 $modtirtKy i (FuiSp L809-26)u pp. 703- 
6; L PaJTKii, op, dir, 103, A iUg^itly oroamentod vetsioo i3 rtscorded in 7lie HUfary 
c/Mioic in Sawid, iip lidc 16, 

See abo«p pp, TJlj 2S8, 

Bfiliib MOMtun MS, OTp 1361* f, 220^, 
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of hearing everything as it is in quality and predicamentV Thus 
$uf i teaching reveals to us the meaning of music in almost the Scho* 
penhauerian sense that it is the eternal will itself.* The Arab mystic. 
AbQ Said b. al-'ArabI(d. 952). believed that ultimate truth could be 
apprehended only through divine ecstasy, and 'ecstasy is lifting the 
curtain and witnessing the Watcher [Allah]’. The most potent means 
to the attainment of e^tasy is ‘listening to music’, for as Dhu’ l-Nun, 
the Egyptian mystic has said, we have in this ‘listening’ a power that 
‘creates a divine influence which stirs the heart to seek Allah’, and 
leads one ‘to find the existence of the Truth beside the Veil’, as 
Abu’ I'^usain al-Darraj has testified.* 

It was from such beliefs and practices, although far less spiritual, 
that sprang the numerous Darwlsh orders, the Mevlevi (Maulawiyya), 
the Aissaoua {’Ismviyya), and others, with whom music and dancing 
are used to create an hypnosis for the attainment of religious sub¬ 
limation. The Mevlevi order, founded at Konia by Jalal al-Din al- 
Rumi (d. 1273), better known as the ‘dancing dervishes’, has a most 
interesting ceremonial dance of thirteen sections which have been 
described by Helmut Ritter.* A somewhat analogous rite from Upper 
Egypt, consisting of seven sections, has been recorded by Victor 
Loret.*The Aissaoua fraternity was founded in Morocco by Muham¬ 
mad b. Tsa (d. 1524), hence its name, but since then it has spread to 
other parts of the Maghrib and Egypt.* It still exists.* 

Yet the religious music of Islam does not begin and end in pious 
edifices or institutions, since in every Muslim land the religious chant 
has been an integral part of social life. Just as the Calvinists were 
wont to indulge in psalm-singing as a secular pleasure, so the Mus¬ 
lims in their festivals found social pleasure in the religious chant. 
Wherever one looks in Islamic lauds, the universality of hymns 
(nash^id) and cantillaUon {tal/urt) is apparent. Indeed, in some in¬ 
stances, they have been a part of education, and this has prevailed 
in spite of the fact that there has always been a powerful group of 

* Al-Hu|wifT, Ka^^d' at-humum (Lon4on, ]9t ■), p. 403. 

' Farmtr, TSr ififluerjct u/Muiic: From Arabic Sot&c^s^ p. 9\^ 

* D, B. Macdonald^ 'EmcitkDfiai Heligifln m IslamV Jourmf of ike iSayai Asiaiic 
Society {mi}, 

* Zriijckn/f /Ur vergieichfffde MuiikwL^iensckQfi^ i fBcriin^ 1933)^ pp, 2S-40* pU, 

5-23; Dorothy Wiilkef+ 'Akhar al-ikrtwfsh itl-fnauiawiyya', in ai-*a/ab(t 

Vijifll (i4/crMc iMiener}, pp, 18-19+ 

* Mi^moires... de h misjfcn arehiofoKfque /ranpatje au Caire, i CP8ru» ISS9)* pp. 
329-h(S3, 

* ^yciopaedia of hhm, u, pp, 527-a, 

' E. W+ Lane, op. ciLp pp. 460-63; Botiaoct, op. cit^ pp. 2330-1; R. d'EilAngier^ 
MHofHes imiiienrtts (Parii, 1937). pp. 18-20. 
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legists who strenuously opposed music in any form, if not always 
as something sinful 0aram}, at least as a divcmon which was con¬ 
sidered unpraiseworthy (makruk).^ 

INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC 

The Arabs admitted that ‘with the exception of the Persians and 
Byzantines, no people had a greater liking for musical instTuments‘ 
than themselves,* Certainly no other people ever wrote so enthu¬ 
siastically about them. Many of the Arabic and Persian writers on 
music from Al-FarabT (d. c. 950) to 'Abd al-Qldir b. Ghaibl (d. 
1435), fully describe the instrumenis of their day. In Muslim Spain, 
where Seville was the centre of the instiunient-niaking trade, there 
were ‘works on the art of making instruments common amongst us ', 
says Ibn Sa'id al-Maghribi (d. c. 128^.* 

One of the earliest of the instruments of the Arabs was the qa^ib or 
rhythmic wand, whose tick-tick ((aqfaqa) the Prophet disliked/ 
Hand-clapping was called hence mu^fig or clappers,* which 

to the Syrian Arabs were the shuqaiJSt’* the Persians called them the 
charpSra or cMlpara. Small finger cymbals were the Arabic kdrar, 
which the Syrians termed fajjSt. Cymbals proper, when plate-shaped, 
were the but if bowl-shaped were the ku'Ss or kasat? Musical 
glasses (harmonica) called furu/, were known to Ibn Khaldun (d. 
1406), but the instrument was played with sticks.* The Persian ‘Abd 
al-Qadir b. Ghaibl speaks of saz-i iasat (musical cups) and saz-i 
kasSt {musical bowls), as well as the saz-i alw^i julad (instrument of 
slabs of steel), i*e. the glockenspieL* We first read of a mctallophone 
in Ibn Sina and Ibn Zaila in the eleventh century, who term it the 
jan/ fwiJ (Chinese 

The generic name for a drum was the Arabic fob/, which ^uated 
with the Persian duhul, and the Turkish dawuL In the specific sense 
it was a cylindrical drum with two heads. A waisted drum W'as the 
kiAa.^^ Among single-headed drums was the small vase-shaped 

I Nation NtgHts. vi, p. 59. * AJ-Mu'OdT, op. dt, viii, p. 9J. 

* Al'MaqqtuS, op. dt. i pp. 42, 58-59,197. 

* Madrid MS. SOS (Anbic>, To. 79. 

* Farmer, Stu^ In OHaaai Muikid Iratfwmna, ii, pp. 28-29, 

■ Entyetopoedia of Islam, v, p. 19St Farmer, Saurets, fnmtispiooe; A. Lane, Early 
Islamic Eaiitty (Loodoo, 19487, pL 49 a, 

T T, Afttold and A, CoillaunK, op, dL, fig. 91, 

* UcAtts et cxtralls da mamacrits, XvS (1858), p, 354; la. (184(5), p, 412. 

* Bodkian MS, Manh 28Z, ff. 78, 81. 

** R, d*Ertaafer. la Masiaac ^alm, ti, p, 234, 

“ Facmer, S/udlej. it. fig. 13; A. l^vJovakij, 'Dicoratioo dei ptafcmdi de la 
palatioa*. ByvntaascAc ZiltseJiftfi, ti (1893), p. 384; Pope, op, dL, pi, 403, 
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durraij^ while a larger type was the Berber agwa!, and the Arabian 
darbdkka or darbSkQt which was identical with the Persian runfeut.* 
Kettledrums ranged from tiny nuqairdt, through tnedium-siied lany- 
qdrdt equating with the Turkish quddi^, to the larger kusat, and the 
monster Mughal kwflforga or kSrga. Single kettledrums were the 
tahl shami, qa^'a, and tsbU baz.* Tambourines were plentiful. Duff 
was the generic term for both the circular and rectangular kind; 
among the fonner was the mizfiar, while with * snares’ across the skin 
it was the ghirbal because of its likeness to a ‘sieve’. !n Muslim 
Spain the Christian pandero {bandaif) was borrowed. It was some¬ 
what like the preceding but when rings and sonnettes were added it 
was called the du’iru, or with Jingling metal plates the /o/r.* 

Among horns and trumpets the Arabic bQq was generic for both, 
although the word was used particularly for the conical tube types, 
while the cylindrical tube was called nafir. The Persian kama was 
extremely long and had the ‘bell’ turned back into an ‘S’ shape,* 
Turks and Turkomans had the bufu and burghs. The woodwind 
were covered by the term mizmdr in Arabic and nai in Persian, 
but the latter distinguished the flute and reedpipe as the nay*i saJTd 
{white nai) and the nay^i siyah (black naf}. The Arabs used mizmar or 
zamr specifically for the reedpipe, while they called the flute the 
ySba, Smaller flutes were the Arabic siiabbaba., the Persian plsha, and 
the Berber juwaq^ the latter being the puzzling instrument written 
by a careless copyist of Al-Maqqait. The panpipes had the 
name shu'aibiyya in Egypt, but elsewhere the more classical term 
mustqal was used, hence the Turkish mithqaL* The baldban of the 
Persian and Turkoman was a cylindrical reed-pipe, while the conical 
shawm was the Persian sumS, the Arabic surnSy, and the Turkish 
zurnaJ* Other varieties were the ghaifa, nay zundmi (vulg. zullami), 
and the buq [zatnri]. Double reedpipes, such as the Persian dundyf 
the Traqian zatnmdra, the Maghriban maqrun, and the TurkI qSshndyf 
belonged to the folk, as did the ‘drone’ type of the tibiae pares, 
as exemplified in the arghSl,^ An instrument of Chinese provenance 

’ I. RjobsoD. cq9. cit., pp. 14^15. 

* Famiu, Miiairelsy of tht Arabian Nitkts, p, 36. 

* Encyehpaedia of Isl^, V, pp. 213-17; Pope, op, ci(„ pL 706; Faitiric, Miniirelrr, 
pi. 11. 

* Eiteyelopaedia of Itiarn, v, pp. 7}~7S; Fanner, Miatirtiiy, pli, 1,9, 

* En^hpaedki ef Islam, v, pp, 42-44; Farmer, Tarkisk Itatnmems of Marie in rte 
Serenteenth Ctntafy (GlasBOW, 1937), pp. 2S-OI, 47; Kinsley, op. cit., p. 4J, fi^ I, 3; 
T. Arnold ukI a, CuillaurTK, Op. cil., fig. 91; Ars Ariatka, Kiii CF&rii, 19291. ^ Iv. 

* Encytlopi»dia ef Islam, iii, pp. Ml -2; Fanner, Siadifs, i. pp. 63-67; Mfnilretsy, 

pU. 7, S. IZ. Fanner, TarkUk Insfranienij, pp. 23-27. 

' Entyelapaedia of Islam, iii, pp, 539-41. 
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was the mouth-organ of free reeds called the mushtak In Sasanid 
days, and it was still thriving under the Mughals as the chubchiq^ 
That the Arabs knew of and constructed pneumatic and hydraulic 
organs we know from the Mtiristus treatises, but both the former and 
the hydraulus were early types. Their hydraulic organs were master¬ 
pieces of mechanism, based mainly on the appliances of Philo, Hero, 
and Archimedes. Their hydraulus was certainly of a type anterior 
to Hero and Vitruvius.* The portative was known in Persia in the 
fifteenth century.* 

It is in chordophones that Islamic peoples gained world-wide 
fame. The upper-chested harp or cfiang was the more favoured in 
Persia ; it was the Arabic/toA-, sometimes called fonj^ Al-Farabi (d. 
c, 950) mentions various methods of stringing and accordatura, one 
with fifteen strings tuned diatonically from G tog’*, while another with 
twenty-five strings was tuned chromatically from G to g'.* The 
Persian Kanz of-(fourteenth century) gives twenty-four strings 
tuned diatonically from c to c*', while the Jami* al-aliian (1435) 
describes the chang with thirty-five strings tuned enharmonically 
for two octaves.* It appears in both Arabian and Persian art.* 
Persia had another harp which had a wooden face to the soimd- 
chest, instead of a parchment face as in the efumgi it was called the 
agriy but was tuned similarly to the eftang,'’ In Egypt was produced 
another type called the jank mifri which had a wooden sound-board 
placed on one side of the strings for greater resonance.* Off the 
beaten track, in the Yemen and the Hijaz, the more primitive lyre 
or kithara (?) known as the mi'zqf was still favoured in the tenth 
century. In Baghdad it was lauded at as a ‘rat trap*,* although Al- 
Farlbi recognized 

The psaltery was attributed to Al-Farabi,*^ but the instrument is 
not mentioned by him under its millennium-old name of qanun. 
Nor do Ibn Sina (d. 1037) or Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) mention it, yet it is 
figured in its trapezoidal form in the tenth-century Syriac lexicons.^* 

‘ Farmer, ii, pp. MO, 

* F&rmer, Organ af the Aftcifnts: Fmm Eastern Sawces dflirttSon* 

« BodtdJin MS. 2S2. to. m. 

A R. d^ErtuxecTp La arahtf i (Paris, 1930>p pp. 2S6-94. 

* King ! Cotkge (Cairsbridlg^} Petw MS. 2U, 2^-22. 

* A. U. Pope, op. aU pis. 6464.652, 721^ I KIOa-^ im, 1330a, 1333gs wt pi. IJ (cl, 

^ Bodkinii MS. Manth 232, fo. 73, 

* Glasgow Ufiiversila/ MS. Bl 22-z. IS. To. 145. 

* af hhtm, iii, pp. 52B-M. 

R. d^ErtogeTp La \fujiqtie mabe, p. 286. 

Ibn KhallikfiPt op. cif. iiip p. 309. 

R. Pijrtie Smith, Thesaurus Syriai^us {Oxford, 1391), p, J^i3^ 
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As the qmun it was known in Muslim Spain in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and in the fourteenth century it was mounted with sixty^four 
strings, tuned tricordally, in Persia,^ the latter being of twisted 
copper,* §an al-Dm 'Abd at-Mu’min (d. 1294) invented a rectangular 
psaltery of sixty-four strings called the nuzha* The names fnn/iir, 
sm//r, and such like variants, were given the dulcimer, possibly from 
the Aramaic* Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) mentions it in the Ma^rib,* 
but it feU into disuse generally among the Arabs, although much 
favoured in Persia, See pi. 13 (£r). 

Bowed instruments can only be definitely traced to the tenth cen¬ 
tury, when Al-Farabl clearly mentions a rab^ being bowed.’ The 
rebec of Islamic peoples had many forms. The pear-shaped instru¬ 
ment was piossibly the one which AI-F3rIbI described, showing it 
to be mounted with from one to four strings,* The boat-shaped 
type was a survival of the sound-chest of the old barbiton,* and this 
may have been the fobSb of Muslim Spain praised by Ya^yi b. 
Hudhail (d, 995) and ibn Iflazm (d, 1064)J« For centuries it had but 
iw'o strings tuned a fifth apart, as was the rwAcfio of Jerome of Mora¬ 
via (thirteenth century)." The hemispherical-chested viol, with a long 
iron foot, has been more favoured in the Middle East; it is generally 
called the kamSneha (Ar. kamanja), and may have been the type to 
which Ibn al-Faqih referred in 902-3 when speaking of its use by the 
Copts of Egypt and the people of Sind;<* it was usually found with 
two strings, tuned a fourth apart. A more elaborate instrument was 
the ^fuci^k of Persia and beyond; it had a larger sound-ch^t than 
the kamancha, and had eight sympathetic strings in addition,’* The 
shallow, rectangular sound-chest type, has long been a folk instrument; 
it b the one which the andent poets may have used to accompany 

« ShiUb al-Dfn, Soflnai ol-mn# (Cairo, 1591), p, 473, 

* Kin^ CoLlese (Ci^bfidge) Fenian MS. ^1 ]« 23'-2S*. 

* Bodlem MS. MeiisIi 282, fo. 78; Farmer, 12-15. 

* Encychpofd^ ef iiU pp. 529-30; Farmer, Msaical Mamacrfpas in iht 

Sodi^kin IJbrary (LondOn, 1923)* fttHllispiece^ OriEnial StaditS-^ M^ilniy Musieoi 
(Loodon, 19S3X facing p. ^ and Minsfreby^ pts, 12. The name—given the 
Instnimenl in d'Erlanger, La iii^ p. 220, is Locortect 

* Cf. Fifmtrin in Chap. V, p. 245* 

■ Notices et ejcirtua des monmeriis, kx p. 411* 

^ Farmer, Studia, ip pp. 101-3. 

* R- d^BrlaDger^ Lo Musique arabe, pp. 277-i^; A. Pavlovski]^ op. ciL* in Syzan- 
iiniicht! ZHtKhifu h <1893), p. 183; J- F, RiafiO, Notes on Syonijh Music 
(London, mi), Ggs. 44/4-5. 

* Kimky, op, dL, p. 18, fig- 2. ” Famtcr, Srutfies, i, p. 106. 

** E. de CoussflTuJoT^ Setiptorts de misieo medif aevi, i (Fans lS64-76)p p, 152. 

Bibiioihcca geo^raphonan otobicorumf v (LeideG, 1885), p. 59; King's CoUege 
(Cambridge) PmiAa MS. 21 U fo. 19% 

Bodkiim MS. Marah 282, fo. 78% 
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their verses,^ and we know of its shape from the lime of 'Abd 
al-Q3dir b. Ghaibi (d. 143^, althou^ it may be seen in the frescoes 
of Qu^air ‘Anira (d^tb century), but here it is a plucked instrument. 

The greatest of ail the instruments of Islamic peoples was the 'tid 
or lute. Its precursor was the Persian barbat, although there existed 
earlier lute types with parchment bellies. It was when the wooden- 
bellied lute was adopted that the instrument was named the *ud 
(‘wood’).* Before the Persian lute was adopted, the Arabs tuned their 
lute but the new Persian aocordatura gave it G-c-f-b]f. 

By the ninth century a fifth string, was added (see pi. 13 (a)).* A lute 
of six strings, the shasktdr, was introduced later, one species of which 
had sympathetic strings.* From the tenth century thckaitara was used 
in Muslim Spain, perhaps a borrowing from the Moairabes.* A 
diminutive of this name, kuwaitira (vulg. kuwitim: Span, guitarra), is 
still used in the Maghrib for a small lute. The sh^ud was an archlute 
invented in the tenth century; it originally had a compass of three 
octaves,* Another class of lute was the curiously shaped nd>Sb (not to 
be confused with the bowed rabdb as in a misprint in the Legacy of 
Islam, fig. 90 ), the lower part of the belly being of skin; it was mounted 
with three to five strings tuned in fourths and was most popular in 
Persia.’ The qup^ was a Turko-Greek mandore, hollow throughout, 
including the neck, and had five double strings.* The Mdurghu, 
yatughan, and pipa have already been described. 

Among pandores the types were innumerable. AI-FSrabi mentions 
two, the {imbur baghdddi (Baghdad pandore) or fmbw mizmi 
(‘measured pandore’),* and the funfiur khufosmii (Khorasanian pan¬ 
dore). The former had two strings, variously tuned, with a fretted 

^ Farmer. *An AiujnjfiMus Engluh-AnitHC Fragment', in fofamic Cu/fur#, liiviL tlM), 
p. 204; JCdfV'aZ-Awniim. Glasgow Univettiiy MS. 22-z. IS, To, 2S3, 

■ R. d'ErUnger {La Mwlfu? onoAr, i, p. 323) Ibouglit that 'id wu a tFiBslatiaa or 
ihe Greek rAeZyJ which, he said, wu a ‘torloiie’, hot the Arabic luka do nor luppcnl 
this. Out Sachs {H^tory ef Musietd /nrrii-unMJTj;r, p. 253) has attempted to connect the 
word W morpboloi^lly with the 'musKal bow* of the primitive by making the word 
equate with 'flexible stick*. This reading » niso denied us by the Icxiobgiaphers. 

* FamKT, Stadiei, ii, pp. 4S-57. Fanner, Miastrtby, pit. 1,2,9; It. Ladimajin. MusUt 
dei Orients, pi. 11: T. Arnold and A. GuiUnume, fig. 89; A. U. Pope, op. d!., pb. B32c. 
iSOn, 900, 909, 1308, 1316, 1330a. t353. 

* Bodleian MS. Marth 2B2, To. T7; Coiio MS.fo. j.S39,tub4, moQ. 2. Faimer, ThrAM 
lasimments, p. 43. 

* Madrid MS. (Arabic}, 603, fo. IS'. 

* R. d*ErIangK, Ln fdusiitue onoAr, L, p, 42-43, Farmer, Hlstafy, rtootupiece. 

’ iCinp* College (ChRitridge) PVrtian MS,, 211, fo. 20; Bodleian MS. Marsh, 252, 
fo. 78; T. Arnold and A. Guillauine, op. dt., fig. 9; Entyehpaedkt ofhlaui, iv, p. 987. 

* LiieyclopeedUi af Mam, iv, p. 9S6; Farner, Ttakuh iitsiruments, pp. 36-37. arid 
.yr«i«, i,pp,72^7S, fig. 25: Bodleian MS. Marah, 2*2, f.77^ 

* Al-Khwliiziol, tti-'tdim (Leiden. 1895), p. 237. 
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neck which gave a ‘pagan scale' of quartertones.^ The latter also 
had two strings, the frets being arranged in the order of limmat 
iimma, and comme.*^ in the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries there were 
innumerable pandores in use, and three may be mentioned. The 
funbur~i shirvindn (Sbirvatiian pandore) had a deep, pear-shaped 
sound-chest, with a long neck, its two strings being tuned a tone 
(204 cents) apart; the funbiira-yi turki (Turkish pandore), with a 
smaller sound<best but a longer neck, was mounted with two or 
three strings tuned a fourth (498 cents) apart; both of these were 
played with the fingers. The nay (unbur, however, was played with 
a plectrum like the lute {"ud), and had two strings a fourth 

apart ^ The yunqSr was a Turkish three-stringed pandore invented 
by Shams! ChelebI, a son of the author (d. 1509) of Ttusuf va zulaika,* 

The names, forms, and varieties of instruments in the Islamic east 
and west of the past are legion, and several volumes would be required 
to enumerate and describe them fully. How much they were treasured 
by all, and how rapturously their music was appreciated, can be 
justly evaluated only by a perusal of the countless lines of poetry 
alone which have been devoted to their praises.^ 

THE PRACTICAL ART 

The chief characteristics of Islamic music were, and are, modal 
homopbony, fioritwa, and rhythm. From its earliest history this art 
had b^n modal, and its systemizadon with the Arabs seems to have 
been accomplished by Ibn Misjah (d. c. 715). In Syria we are told 
that he ‘took hold’ of the ideas of its lute players (barbafiyya) and 
theorists {us(6kkusiyya ~ ^mx^ffianu), while in Iranian lands he 
learned some of their singing (ghina*) and their rhythmic accompani¬ 
ment {^arb). When he returned to the Hijaz he adopted some of 
these things which he had learned abroad into a new system of 
music which he founded, although he ‘rejected what was disagree^ 
able’ in the notes or melodic modes (nagftam) of Syria and Persia 
which he considered w'ere ‘alien to Arabian music’. We are told that 
the system formulated by him was thereafter accepted by the people.* 
Yet we see that in spite of these accretions to Arabian music there 
was still a characteristic indigenous basis.’ 

' R. d^Efliager, La Mutt^ue arabe. i, pp, 21S-42. 

* UncL i, pp. 742-S2. * EtadledaD MS. Msnh 282, fo. 77". 

* Encyelpfiaettia ef hlam, v. pp. 231-3; Faimcr, Tiirklih Ifstimmtaii, pp. 34- J5. 

‘ AI'Nuwiiri, Nibsydi al-arab (CbicO', 1923-37). v, pp. 1 13-22; ShiMb aJ-lTlia Muham¬ 
mad b. iMnSlI, Srfbmt at-mulk (Gaito, aJL 1309), pp. 464ff. 

* FaniKr, History, pp. 71-72. 

’ J. P. N. LumI, Tronsociiorao/tbt Ninth CongrtistifOritHtatists (LondOD, ) B93>, p. 1 34. 
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This modsJ system, which Ibn Misjah seems to have consolidated, 
consisted of dght 'finger modes' (a$Sbr), as we read in the earliest 
period of the Great Book of Songs (Kiiab al-aghani al~kabir) of Al’ 
I$fahdnl (d. 969), and each of these modes was classified according 
to its 'course' {majra) either with the middle finger on the 

lute, giving the minor third, or with the third finger (binfir}t ^vitig 
the major third. That these modes may have been suggested by the 
Syrian ikhadias is most likely, but that th^ were not quite identical 
may be assumed from Al-Kindi,’^ although the last word has not yet 
been said on this problem.’ These' finger mod^ ’ dominated Arabian 
practical theory until the eleventh century when Persian ideas took a 
firmer hold on Islamic culture. Th^ have been fully described by Ibn 
al'Munajjjim (d. 912) in his RisSla f'bmustqt {Treatise about Music). 
With one exception CNo. 7) all of th^ modes were identical with the 
Greek and church modes. They are given here with the fourth string 
taken as base {UmM}: 

L, Muiiaq ff majrS al-wusfa G. A, B|j, c. d. e. f. g. 

3, MuflaqflmajrS ai-binfif G. A. B. c. d, e. f. g. 

3. Sabbaba fi piqjrd al-^vsfa A. B[). e. d. e. f. g, a, 

4. Sdbbdba fl majrll ai-bittfir A, B. c, d, e, f. g. a, 

5. Wusta/imajr^a Bfci. c. d. e. f. g, a. bti. 

6. Bin^ir fi majrSbS B. c. d. e. f. g. a. b. 

7. JOiinfirfl majra ai-wusfa c, d. ejj* f. g. a. b- ct 

8. Khinfir fl tnajrS al-binfir c. d. e. f. g. a. b. c^. 

The rhythmic modes {iqS^at), and there were eight of these also, 
are described by Al-Kindi (d. c. 874) as follows: 


1. Al-tbagii al-owwal 

2. Abtkaqil al^thUni 

3. Al-makburT 

4. Khafl/at-thaqU 

5. Al-rametl 

6 . Khafif al-ramai 

7. Khafif ahkW 

8 . Al-hasaj 


J_ r_r r I r r r 


r r r r r r* r 
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Each of thesie modes is given above in its ^cle {daitr) or theme, 
which is repeated a/I libitum. It could be varied in its character, as 
there were several species (anwS')t just as the order of the notes 
(naghamdt) in the melodic modes {a^dbt) did not k^p to their scale¬ 
like order in performance. 

In Persia, as we shall see,^ the melodic modes were known by 
fanciful names rather than by descriptive ones, and by the time of 
Ibn Stna (d. 1037) and Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) there were twelve in use * 
Before long we find these Persian titles being adopted by the Arabs, 
although one may assume from their names that some agreed with the 
older 'finger modes* in structure. By the thirteenth century these 
twelve modes were called maqomat, and in addition there were six 
secondary modes called in Persian avdrdL* With Turkoman and 
Mughal sway came branch modes or modal formulas called shu'ab* 
and by the fifteenth century there was a total of forty-eight modes, 
now entitled shudud.* In Muslim Spain it had also become customary 
to give fanciful names to their twenty-four fubit or melodic modes, a 
tide which discloses their cosmic affiliation with the four elements 
{(ubff). As in eastern practice * these western modes, in submission 
to the doctrine of the ethos, were allotted specific times of the day for 
their performance,^ a conceit which still prevails,^ Here are the twelve 
primary modes (maqdmdt) used in Eastern Islamic lands from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, seven of which have Persian 
names. They are based on the oldest known manuscript (dated 
1276) of the Shorajiyya of 5aR al-Din 'Abd al-Mu’min preserved 
at Berlin. The enharmonic form of these modes is due to the 
adoption of the scale of the Systematists which proceeded by iimma, 
limma, comma. For a clearer apprehension of these new modes a 
common tonic has been chosen, while the notes have been tran¬ 
scribed into their nearest Occidental equivalent, although the fret¬ 
ting of the lute on p. 463 should be consulted. 

'Ushshaq c. d. e. f. g. a. bl?. c'. 

/<faivd c. d. eb‘ f* E- ab* bb- c. 

Susatik c. db. cb' f- fib* ^b* bb. c>. 

Hast C. d. fb- f. g. bbb- bj). Cl. 

I See bdUw. * Ftnner. Hiftory. p, J97. 

R. d'ErliuiBR', op. cit. iii, pp. 135^. 

* BriiiUi Museusi MS, Or. 736t, F. 7&-26\ 

* R, d‘£rlBfletr, Op, dL, pp. 397-401. 

* Fumer, Hlsloty, p. 2tM, and An Old Moorhh LmU Dittir, pp. 38-40, 

' Furner, Tfi* Iijflueiie-e of Music; From Arable Setrets, pmsUfu 

' A. Cfaotlin, Ttibkwi d* la marecaine (Pofii, I939J, p. 12J. 

Og 
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'trsq c. ebb. fb- ®bb. ^bb* *5b- dbb- c‘. 

/f/o/idfl c. d. fb- f. g. bbb- bb. dbb' (s’* 

ZirSfkand c. ebb* *b* f- ^bb* ®b- ^bb. cb* c'- 

Buzurk c. ebb* ^b- ®bb- S* ^ ^b* 

ZankQla C, d. fb* f. abb- bbb* ^b- ^bb- C. 

RaiiSwi c. ebb* fb* f- abb- ab- bb* <?. 

c. ebb- «b- f* abb' ab- bb- o. 

4/i>i*r e. ebb* rb* f- abb* bbb- tb* ci. 

By the sixteenth century, under Persian influence, the old 
I^lhagorean scale^-already flourishing in Persia since the fourteenth 
century— found acceptance in the Near East, This meant that not 
only the notes of the maqSmdt^ avazat, and shu'ab were changed, 
but their forms also. They were now no longer ‘modes' in the 
commonly understood sense of the term {i.c. scales within the 
gamut of which melodies were composed) but melodic patterns 
which became matrices for composition, as one may see from the 
examples given by Laborde, Viiiotcau, and Kicsewetter,’ It may 
be thought that these patterns restricted originality in composition, 
but actually they meant no more than the Occidental practice of 
fixed diatonic sequences. 

The second element in Islamic music, fioriture {zawa id, tc^asin, 
zuwwSq}, consisted of shakes, grace notes, the drawled scale, appog- 
giatwa, and the tarkib. This last device was the occasional decoration 
of the melody, by striking certain notes simultaneously with their 
fourth, fifth, or octave- All of this arabesque or festooning gave 
great licence to performers to display their artistry. Special syllables 
were set apart for the vocal decoration, such as la and ya, although 
the more conventional ya laili would be just as often used. In the 
instrumental sphere, one form of decoration was the above-mentioned 
tarkib, Ibn Sina (d. 1035) gave this name tarkib (lit- organtan) to 
doubling simultaneously with the fifth, fourth, or other interv'al 
except the octave which was naturally termed the tatfif. The interval 
of the third is not mentioned specifically, but its use is obviously 
implied among those ‘other’ intervals. Many of these are ^ven in a 
lute exercise by Al-Kindi {d. c. S74) which is contained in a unique 
manuscript in the Staatsbibliothefc at Berlin (Ahiwaidt, Verzeichniss, 
5530, fo, 25-31) which is probably a fragment of the work entitled 
The Treatise an Music in Relation to the Corporeal Natures (Risala ft 
,.. al-nagitm ... 'ala fafia'i* al-ashkha^). In it arc described two kinds 
of movements by the plectrum hand and fingers: one which struck 
' Ste Vol. It, pp. 42-43, for the paraUel Bjraactine pneUce. 
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two DOtes simuhaneousfy ‘with one moveineDt\ and another in which 
three notes were struck successively ‘with three movements’. Here is 
this exercise. It opens with a phrase which shows these two move¬ 
ments. This is followed by three simultaneous unisons, obtamod by 
the fourth Anger on one string and the open string of another. (See 
pp. 446,457.) TTic remaining phrases explain themselves. The exercise 
has been transposed. 



The third constituent was rhythm (/fd*). By the third quarter of 
the seventh century this had already been systematized, since we read 
of four rhythmic modes, and under the Umayyad regime (661-750) 
two more had been added.' By the ninth or tenth century there were 
seven or ei^t principal (ujruO rhythmic modes used by the Mesopo¬ 
tamian and Syrian Arabs as described by Al-Kindl* and Al-Firabt.^ 
By the days of S^fi al-Dtn 'Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294), the Persians 
bad added some modes of their own devising."* When Turkomanlarv 
and Turkish influence made itself felt in the Near and Middle East, 
new rhythms in galore were tapped out, and the craze for novelty grew 
apace. By the flfteenth century there were no fewer than twenty-one 
rhythmic modes,* while Al-Ladhiql (c. 1481-1512) gives a total of 
thirty.* 

In the eyes and ears of the Arabs, vocal music was superior to 
instrumental, and this preference lasted until the Anal scenes depicted 
in the monumental work of Al-I^fahanl (d. 967). After that, Persian, 
Turkomanian, Mughal, and Turkish tastes brought instrumental 
music more to the fore. How important was the vocal art may be 
gleaned from Al-FSrabi who devoted a section to ’production*— 
head notes, chest notes, nasalized notes, and so on; adverting Co the 
glottal hiatus [nabara}t and the whys and hows of the staccato notes 
(sitadhardt) and long-vowel notes (atndlat), as well as the various 

* Fanner^ p. 7L To AJ-KhaJH (d. c- 791) a 'Book of Rhythm' {KifSb 

bus b«o attribyiietl Sec Farmer, Sourtit, p, 14. 

* Farmer, Sa'adysk (tomt pp^ 7^-99, which cOEilaiiu Lbe oolatloa of the rhythmk 
IB odes. 

* R. d^Eil 2 jngjcr„ op, dL 14 pp, 40-48. 

^ Ibid, fii, pp, 1^3-232. 


* Ibid, pp. 172^ 
* Had, iv, pp. 470^918. 
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forms of songs.^ Dynamics, as we understand ihe term, had no exist¬ 
ence in Islamic music, which was essentially a quiescent art, and its 
instruments, whether for solo work or accompaninieiit were, of 
necessity, in accordance with this tranquility; indeed we must always 
think of this art in terms of chamber music.* It is true that we some¬ 
times read of fifty or so lutenists playing together, but such ^ur- 
renoes were unusual.* Throughout the book of Al-isfahStii it is 
generally the lute, flute, or reed-pipe that is displayed, and the weU- 
known miniature which accompanies the story of Ishaq al-Mausili 
in the Maqamat of Al-yarm {d, 1122) shows only a lute and reed- 
pipe.* In the later Arabian Nights and in the subsequent miniatures 
of Persian art, more bounteous instrumental displays are granted: 
the lute, flute, psaltery, reed-pipe, viol, and harp in concert. Of course, 
the se combinations invariably included the tambourine or drum, 
since these determined the rhythm, although not all music was sub- 
milted to this mensural discipline. 

The forms of musical composition were various. The nashid, 
originally a nasal psalming was, in the time of Al-FarSbi. unrhythmic,* 
but later it was submitted to rhythm.* The basil, of light character, 
was a vocal piece with an insirumenial prelude (forigti), althou^ it 
was set later to more imposing rhythms.* The was a compositiou 
in which two rhythmic modes were used simultaneously. Some 
lengthy compositions were to be found in the kulf at-i^iirub and the 
kull al-naglutm, which implied, respectively, the use of all the rhyth¬ 
mic modes and all the melodic modes in sequence. 

Among the Persians, Khorasanians, and Turkomans of the tenth 
century, instrumental pieces known as the fara'iq and rawmin were 
immensely popular.* Later it was the 'nma/, nagsh. fout, hawa’i, and 
muraffa‘ which were in demand. The first was of a composite nature 
and opened with a prelude. The second, as its name tells us, had 
‘decoration* as its characteristic. The last two had much m common 
by way of their fantasia-like construction. The most imimrtant of all 
was the ‘suite* called the nauba. This seems to have originated at the 
"Abb^d court* where the performers who attended at special hours 
on particular days, played In succession {nauba), and dnee each 
minstrel usually excelled in some particular of niusic^ a com¬ 
bination of these features into one performance or piece was named a 


* R. La Musiifiie *4 PP' __ 

■ Farmer Oriffiisi Sfudit-i: Mainly (Lendon, 1p. Sfl- 

» Farmw, pp. T2. 102. ' Former. Mlmtrfify, pis. 1. 8. 

* ikjrf D 6 F. d'Erlanger, op. ciL n, p. 94. 

»iSd;^; 1 : 233. ■ u»d. iv, p. 233. • iwj- ^ p- 
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nauba,^ Up to the fourteenth century the nituba comprised four 
movements, the qaul, ghazal, tarSna, and furH'ddshty but in the year 
1379, 'Abd at-Qaclir b, Ghaibi introduced a fifth movement called 
the musiazdd} Each of these sections, which were vc^cal, was pre¬ 
ceded by an instrumental prelude (fariqd). Later still, the instrumental 
chef d'amre known as the pishrev (Ar. bashrau) was used as an over¬ 
ture to the naidta. In Muslim Spain the nauba gkarrtati, as it is now 
called, was known in its twenty-four modes.* The eastern nauba was 
carried on by the Ottoman Turks and had constituent parts not un¬ 
like the 'suite' of Persia.* 

What the Islamic music of these days was actually like is not easy 
to determine because of the mere scrap which has come down to us, 
and even this presents on paper less vitality than our transcription 
of the neumatically notated compositions of the early Christian 
Church. It has been stated that the Great Book of Songs of Ishaq 
al-Mau^itt contained music.* This is quite fallacious. At the same 
time it is equally erroneous to stale that the ‘Arabs never had a 
musical notation’.* In ^rly days, neither the Arabs or Persians com¬ 
mitted their compositions to paper as a general rule, although Ibn 
STna tells us that a stenography was used by practitioners for this 
purpose,’ Yet the theorists from the time of Al-KindT used an alpha¬ 
betic notation* It is not until the thirteenth century, however, 
that we have examples of music recorded by this means, and the 
present writer has published two specimens,* while other examples 
exist in the works of 'Abd al-QSdir b. Ghaibi (d. 1435).^* In these 
compositions the pitch of the notes is determined by an alphabetic 
notation and the mensural values by a numerical one. Meanwhile 
a semi-staff notation arose farther east in Khwarizm where, in the 
time of the Shah 'Ala al-Din Muhammad (d. 1220), an ei^tccn-Iinc 
stave was used to carry a pitch and mensural notation,^ It was not 
unlike the early attempts of western Europe.'* In Syria we know from 

^ Eftcychpaedia of lii^ pp- S3 5-7* 

* R. d'Er^angcr, op. dt iv, pp. 236-S. 

* Farmer* An OM MoorisJ! Luit Tutor, pp, 3^24; of iilp pp. 

3S6-7. 

* E^yctopwdia of Islam, iii, p, 3S6, 

* Fh^llia Ackenrban, in A. U. Fope, A Surny o/ Ftrjim {1939), p. 2812, 

* CrovffV Dicifonary of Mffjfc {1940}* i* p. 66. 

^ Farmer* FoeiSy p. 9\r 

* Ibid.* pp, 312 (F, 

* FBfnKr, History^ p. 202, aj>d Mmitnelsyt rrontisplecc- 

Bodleian MS. Marsh 2S2* ff. 93'^-95. 

“ Vp Belaiev, 'Khoresmian Nf>taliDn\ iTte Sackbuf^ iv (1924), p. 171* and 
manian Music** Protmtslca, v IJ927), p, 4. 

M. Oerbert, Scripiorrj (SL Blaix* ]784]i, i* p. 137. 
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a treatise by Shams sl-Din al-Sai^awi al-Dhahabi (16th. cent.) that a 
more practical scheme had been evolved m which a stave of seven to 
nine coloured horizontal lines served for this purpose^* a device 
somewhat similar to that shown in eastern Europe by Vincenzo 

GaUlei (1581) and Kircher (1650).* 

At the period when the Arabs and Persians wrote music by means 
of an alphabetic {abjadi) end numeric {'adadi) notation, the former 
stood for the pitch of the note (rtaghma) whilst the latter represented 
its mensural {nfizafti} extent. Reference to the fretting of the ute 
('i/iOot P- 463,where the accordatura {taswiyya) is G-c-f-b\y^V, will 
explain the reason for introducing the special Rat sign to indicate the 
minor tone of ISO cents which is a comma lower than the whole tone 
of 204 cents, reserving the ordinary Rat b to indicate a note which is a 

/j>wia of 90 cents. , . r ,k- 

Here is one verse (6o/f = stanza) of a song (^ouf) taken from the 
Kilab ai-adw6r, said to have been written before 1236, but more 
probably twenty years later, by 5an al-DTn 'Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294). 
It is in the melodic mode {(ariqa) of kuwdskt, set to the rhythmic m e 
{darb) of the ramat al-diyyS, better known as the khafiframai ^e 
transcription is made from the British Museum Manusenpt Or. 2361, 
fo. 32, but with the copyist’s errors rectified by comparison with 
other manuscripts. This has meant changing the minims for the 
syllables ba-ti into crotchets. Thai was necessary on account of the 
measure. The melody has been transposed. (Sec upper part of 
pi. 14(a).) 


Ex. 320 



('Desertion, by Allah, I cannot abjure, Though some, the loss of a 
lover could endure!’) 


« Bodteun MS- Mnreh 82, ff. 70-73; J. B. Oc In Bonk. £Mpr Jin' tn miaiqui (Piru, 
17S0>, i, pp. I8S-90: J. P. N, Lard, 'Tonschrifiviriuclie und Melodicpro^ aia dem 
rnuhsnmiedanjschen Miilelalicr*, t'umliaitrssehrift ftir MusikwisseitKhafi, a tl38*3. 
pp. S4S-30. 

’ Fainter, HUiorlwf Fncw. pp. 323"^. 
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The rhythmic modes had changed considerably dnee the time of 
Al-Kindi (see p. 448) and those shown in these examples on a single 
stave line under the melody, would have been perfoniied on a tam¬ 
bourine (rfd’ira) with jingling metal plates(?MniiOor bells (jalajil) in the 
frame, a drum itabI),OT tiny kettledrums {nuqairat). Two or more tones 
were obtained on these instrumentSi one of them low and strong and 
the other high and weak. In addition to these the plectrum 
by which the strings of the lute were pulsated, also obeyed this rhythm 
when it was oonvenieot. Since the rhythmic phrase (dour) of the 
rattial mode comprised twelve beats it has enabled us to submit the 
music to the tin-Oriental custom of using a time signature and bars. 
Here is a theme in the old mode known as the mujanaab al-ramal 
(See lower part of pi. 14 (o).) 


Ex. 321 



The last example is the melody of a hemistich of the first 

verse of a song called *AiS ^abbikum. It is in the tiaufuz melodic mode 
and the rantal rb>ihnuc mode. This is also from the Kiiab al-adwar of 
ganal*Dm *Abd aUMu’miti, although the transcription is made from 
a diiTerent manuscript in the British Museum, viz. Or. 136, fo. 38^. 
The contour of the melody, being plain and simple, may appear to be 
quite uninteresting in itself. In performance, however, when the 
singer and players introduced Jfor/lw'e, a far more intriguing picture 
would have been presented. These ornaments were termed tobaxin, 
and since the cleverness of singer and instrumentalist was judged by 
their ingenuity in the use ofjif^iture it is no wonder that 'applause’ 
and ‘approbation’ went by the name of tabsin. Here is this melody. 
(Sec pi. 14 (h).) 

Ex. 322. 



rpH rg " ) rcH 


In view of the above it is evident that we possess no written 
Arabian music earlier than the thirteenth century, no Persian befom 
the fourteenth century, and no similar example of Turkish music 
prior to the seventeenth. On the other hand, there is an enormous 
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amount of music handed down orally and by rote. The Maulawiyya 
darwish fraiemilies claim to use music composed by AI-Firabi‘ 
One of the movements of the Turkish suite (fofl) known as the Aridr 
contains, in most of its modes, examples of the works of 'Abd al- 
Qadir b. Ohaibi (d. 1435), and althougli these, like what has pre¬ 
ceded, have also b«n handed down orally, they may be more authen¬ 
tic since the composer's Treasury of Melodies (Kanz al-a!^n), which 
contained his compositions, existed until recent years** Lastly, the 
naubdt andalusiyya or ghamafiyya (i.e. of ‘ Andalusia' or ‘ Granada'), 
still played in the Maghrib handed down by the refugees of the ex¬ 
pulsions of the ‘Moors' from Spain, exist in many specimens,* 
although those in the stka and Jaharka modes cannot be earlier than 
the sixteenth century and cannot be Andalusian. 

Finally, there Is the question of form. Since e^'cry verse in Arabic 
poetry contains a complete thought, a short melody was made to 
fit this alone, the same being repeated for each subsequent verse. It 
was Ibn Mubriz (d. c. 715) who introduced a different melody for 
the second verse. When the refrain came into popularity, as in the 
zajal in Spain, this also necessitated a different melody. Yet although 
these short melodies were repeated limes out of number, especially 
in a classical ode (qa^ida), they were not always used in precisely the 
same form, since it was in Its variation that the singer, in his handling 
of the ‘gloss’ or jioritiira, was able to display his artistry and origin¬ 
ality. It was much the same in instrumental music, 

THE theory of MUSIC 

That Islamic savants were supremely gifted in the field of mathe¬ 
matics is universally acknowledged,* and they were especially so in 
ihe science of music ('ilm al-musiqi}* Al the threshold we meet with 
what Al-F&rahi(d. c. 950) calls a 'pagan scale’, i.e. a scale from pre- 
Islamic times.* It was to be found on a fretted instrument called the 
(unbur mizofu (measured pandore) or (unbur baghdadi (Baghdad 
pandore). Its fingerboard was divided into forty equal parts, the frets 
giving a scale of quarter tones.^ Although this instrument and scale 

* EneycIt^Qtdiii of /jtom, H, p. H. 

* Ftmiul inrormiion frOfn the Ut« RaW YekH Bey. 

' N. E, Yafilg R^ptfieire dt musiqut ofobt et maure (AlaitC^ 1904); MaJirtiT 

min at^ndalus (AE^en^ 1904); A- Chotlin, C&rpui de mur/f morocaine 

(Pari*. 393t>; Rouanci, op. dt., pp. 2^5-77. 

* Ency^hpardia U pp. 989-90' it, pp. 257-Si 315-16; T. Arnold and A. Gui^ 

kumc, 7h^ Legacy hlamy pp. 376-97. ■ EttcyrittpofiHa cf hiam^ iii^ pp. 749-55. 

* R. d'EriangeTp La Mtai^ue arabet i* p, 217, 

^ rbicL 4 p, 21S, The inlen'%1 was known to Eratosthenes. Soe EHolemy+ HanrvnlfvrMm 
(0*fDTd,^ 1632)* iip p. 14. 
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THE theory of music 

persisted in rslamic civilization until the fifteenth century, seemingly 
only for the performance of those ‘pagan melodies’ of which Al- 
F&rSbl speaks, its place in the evolution of the Arabian scale is vague. 
What sort of scale obtained in the early days of Islam, when the 
system of Ibn Misjah (d, c. 715) was established, we have no certain 
knowledge, but all evidence seems to show that it was the Pytha¬ 
gorean. It was not until the time of IsbBq al-Maujili (d, 850) that we 
get a complete view of the theory and scale of the Old Arabian 
School. Possibly two early works may have dealt with this system, 
the Book of Melody (JGftdfi al-naghm) of Yunus al-Katib (d. c. 765) 
and the Book of Melody by the father of prosody Al-Khalll b. 
Ahmad (d. c, 791), but none of these has been spared for us.^ In any 
case, these works would have been based on what I have frequently 
termed ‘practical theory*, in contradistinction from ‘scientLQc 
theory’. Indeed, a later writer, Ibn al-Munajjim (d. 912), very aptly 
distinguished between these two schools of theorists as ‘ the masters 
of Arabian music {ghiniy and ‘the masters of [Greek] music 
In the Old Arabian School, all theory was made to con¬ 
form to the lute, in the same way as the Greeks used the kithara for 
this purpose. According to Ish^q a[-Mau$il! and his pupils Ibn al- 
Munajjlm and Ibn KhurdSdhbih, the scale of this school was 
Pythagorean, and here is the fretting of its lute in cents 


Open string (mu(laq) 
]&t Qnger {sabbaba) 
2nd finger (yvusfS) 
3rd finger (btnsir) 
4th finger (khvtfir} 
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* iris, xxxvi pr I2B. * Faimcr, Huiofical Facts, p. 241. 

" CcisM hundicdlhA of id equal ^crnltontr It hu been stated that al-^Mat^UTi 

accordaturu of the Anbinn lute gave a fiflb f?01 centi} between ibc tl^Tid and seoocul 
1 have shDWfl this to be completely erraaeous: the ninto g waa by fourEba 
cents) throu^ouC. See my Histarfaii Facts far the Arabtaa Musicaf (London^ 

1910), pp. 2S0-S, and cf^ the persislent views of KaLtitei Schkunfcr in The 
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Prior to this, certaia alien elements bad entered the scale. Persian 
practitioners had been using their own second finger fret (303 cents), 
and a certain instrumentalUt at Baghdad, Zalzal (d. 791), had intro¬ 
duced a neutral third (355 cents). Confusion and embarrassment 
followed these innovations, and It was to rectify the position, it would 
seem, that Ishaq al-Mau^Ul recast the theory of the old Arabian 
school into its original Pythagorean mould, which was accomplished, 
we are told, without recourse to the Greek theorists who were unknown 
in Arabic at that date.^ 

By the middle of the ninth century the famous treatises of the 
Greeks were translated, some through Syriac, into Arabic, and most 
of them had appeared before the close of the century. Aristotle's De 
anima, the Froblemata, and other works of his were weU known. 
The Harmonica of Aristoxenus which we possess today is knovsm to 
have been constructed from two works, the {rTot;^tcL and the * 
That the latter was a separate work existing in the ninth century is 
evidenced by the translated Arabic work, the KitSb al-nCus, as was 
demonstrated in 192S.* That his lost work on rhythm also existed in 
Arabic at this time is shown by his Kitab al-fqa* {Book of JViy/Am). 
Euclid was known by a Kitab aUnaghm called abmOslqU which 
was obviously the Introductio harmonica, now attributed to Cleo- 
nides, and a Kitab al-qanun which was clearly the Seciio canonis, 
Nicomachus appeared In Arabic in more than one book. The present 
Enchiridion which we possess In Greek includes fragments from 
another treatise, unknown, but the Arabic book of Nicomachus, the 
Kitab al-tnusiqi abkabir {Opas Major on Afusic) proves that he did 
write that 'larger work' W'hich he bad promised in the £>ic/iiri(/f£pn. 
That the Harmonica of Ptolemy was also translated into Arabic there 
is considerable evidence, and It is likely that Aristides QuiniHianus 
was similarly represented. In addition there were commentaries on 
Aristotle’s De anima by Themislius and Alexander of Aphiodisias, 
as W'cll as other works, that were known In Arabic.* 

The first-fruits of this epoch-making harvest by the Bait ai-kikma 

or ' House of Wisdom as this school of translators at Baghdad was 

called, was the interest taken in music by the ‘philosopher of the 

Arabs’, AI-KindT, whose extant treatises on the theory of music 

History Music^ VoEumc {Londerv 1 pp. 103-4^ and Jhr Grifk 

(Londem, I919J* pp. 274-90+ 537-40+ in spile <ir my protests, 

^ op, ciL v, p, 55; Britkh Mtuscum MS. Or, 2J6I, f. 257^. 

' Cr pp. 342-3. 

• Fmrmcr, "Cmesk Theodsls of Mu&k bt Ai^bk Tr^nalation*, Isis, xlij (I930X p. 316, 

<A paper read before the I7iti Cofi^rcn of OrkntaluH, Ojtford, I92S,> 

* FaimcTk SoHTCfs, pp. 23-30. 
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reveal his dependence on Greek theory.^ Other leading scholars then 
crowded into the arena of music theory: Al-Sarakhsi (d. 899), 
Thabit b. Qurra (d 901), Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-RSzJ (d. 932), 
Qusta b. Luqa (d, 932), and the famous AI-FarSbi* Only the works 
of the first and last have survived the holocausts of the pash Al- 
Kindl was well acquainted with Euclid, and probably with Ptolemy 
also. Indeed his Book of the Division of the Canon (Kitabfi gismat al- 
gSnun) was most hkely a commentary on Euclid’s work. ZLryfib, in 
Muslim Spain, had already added a fifth siring to the lute, and 
Al-Kindi did likewise in the east, so as to enable him to reach the 
jama'at al-tSmtna (pvtrnifu), rtkiiovy. He then sought to introduce a 
semi tonal fret call^ the ‘anterior’ {mujannab) between the nut and 
the first finger fret, but owing to the fixed fretting of the lute, his 
innovation presented a difficulty in that while the new fret, pving an 
interval called the bagiyya (90 cents), i.e. the Greek lifn^na^ fitted in 
admirably on the fourth, third, and second strings, it was flat by a 
comma of 24 cents on the first and the new ‘extra’ strings. To obviate 
this he added another fret of an interval called the w/ifd/, the Pytha¬ 
gorean apotomi (114 cents) which, although not used on the three 
lower strings, gave the desired notes on the two higher strings, thus:* 
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4th finger {kkfn^ir) 
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1 ' : 

* FaimcT, The Irtflueifte cf From AtMc pp. 101-3; pp. 131- 

3; Sc^adyvft Gam, pp. 12-1^: R- LuchiTMiiui *nd Mifub Sbtt af-Mindi 

(I^ipzi^f miXptuiirn. * Fhjitct. pp. 19-3^^ 

* FarmcTp Studies, ii, pp. 47-48. ThiSp and the ibove of the tuK af Ii^^q 

al-Maufill (d. 830), dUpO$«a of the gratuilOoa aisitrripifon of Willi Apel that *A1-Farilbl 
[d. 950] introduced m newsca^e ba«d on the interval of the fourth * .. 0-204-25W-408- 

498V Iforwd Dkiianary of Made (Harvard, 1944X p. 45, 
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At-Kindfs scale reveals that the Persian and Zalzalian aocredons at 
303 and 355 cents had lost recognition in Mesopotamia, and this 
inhibition partly continued, as we know from the Risalat al-mSsiql 
of the Ikhwin al-^afl (c 980).^ In Syria, however, these anomalies 
were at least acknowledged, together with their concomitant notes, 
as we see in Al-Fir&bi;* 
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1st fingier (Persian mujafinat) 
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—1141 
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Isl finger (Zatzd's mujamtab) 

168 

666 

—1164 

—462 

—960 

1st finger (AabbSba) 
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-702 

—1200 

-498 

—996 

2nd finger (old ^*us{q) 

294 

-792 

-90 

—588 

—1086 

2nd finger (Persian 

303 

—801 

-99 

—597 

—1095 

2nd finger (Zalzal's wusf^ 

355 

-853 

—151 

—649 

—U47 

3rd finger (ifn^iV) 

408 

—906 

—204 

—702 

—1200 

4th finger (khbt^ir} 

498 

—996 
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The above scheme represents all the intervals recognized in !utc 
playing at this period, and does not necessarily imply that any one 
lute was so fretted. According to Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khwir- 
izml (Ji. 976-7), writing in Khomsan and Transoxiana, the Persian 
and Zalzalian thirds were being used in those lands, revealing how 
far afield they had been accepted.® Al-Farabi was a good mathe- 
nratician and physicist, and hU Grand Book of Music {Kitab al- 
musiqi id-kabir) is not only ‘the most important treatise on the 
theory of Oriental music’,* but the greatest work on music which 
had been written up to his time. He was certainly in advance of the 
Greeks * Later came the IkhwSn al-$afa (c. 9S0), whose contribution 

‘ F. E>MtericT. Op. d!., pp. 1 18-20. ■ Fanner, StvdSti. fi, np. 

■ MffiSsih pp. 240-2; Farmer, Studits, ii, p, 50. 

^ EAcychp&tdia c?/ /ji™, ii, p. 54. 

* Bartm Cura de Vau*. m R. d'Erlanfcr, La Afujiquc j, pp. 
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to acoustics is noteworthy,In Egypt a great physicist, the Alhazen 
of European fame, more properly Ibn al-Haitham (d. 1039), wrote a 
Commentary on {Cleonides'] Harmonics {MaqSla ft shar^ a^[i 2 ]rmun> 
igO and a Commentary on Euclid’s Canon {Kitabshar^ qibtm Uqlaidisj, 
iMth of which have unfortunately perished * 

In Persia there appeared the works of the famous Avicenna, Le, 
Ibn Sind (d, 1037), 77ie Cure [al-Shifa)^ and TJie Eteliverance {al~ 
Najat\ which contain full information on the state of musical theory 
in Iranian lands, as does the Book of Sufficiency in Afuric {Kst&b al- 
kafiffil-mUsiqi) of Ibn Zaila (d. 1048). Ibn SIna does not appear to 
have accepted Al-Kindt's solution of the difBculty of the * anterior’ 
{mujannab) fret at 90 cents by dupli^ting it at 114 cents. Further, he 
assigns 343 cents for Zalzal’s second finger {wusfa} fret, with its 
’anterior’ fellow at 139 cents. Nor does he admit the 'anterior' fret 
at 90 cents, but furnishes the just semitone of 112 cents in its place. 
Yet he realmed that the normal tuning of the lute in fourths would 
not produce Zalzal’s second finger fret in the second octave, and 
to remedy this he suggested an alternative accordatura {taswiyyd). 
By tuning the ]$t string (zir) a major third (408 cents) higher than the 
2nd string (mathna\ instead of a fourth (498 cents), Zalzal’s in¬ 
tractable notes were regularized as follows 
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^ iii., p. 752 . 

* Farmer, Sources^ p. 42; Thcodfls of Muiic% IHs, jciil (193lQ0ip p. 3S1. 

* Farmer^ Siudits^ ii, pp, 54-57; R. d'Erlimfcr, op. dt pp. 134^; M. 
tbff Musikkhr^ (Berlin., J930)v pp. 71-73. 
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In otber parts of the Islamic East there were many more who were 
interested in music theory^ and in Syria there fiounshed Ibn al- 
NaqqSsb (d. 1178), Abu*l-1;^akam ai-Bahill and bis son Abu'l-Majd 
Muhammad (d. 1180), as well as 'Alam al-Dln Qai$ar (d. 1251).* 
In Muslim Spain there was a long rtm of theorists beginning with 
Ibn Fim^ {d. 888), ‘the first who taught the science of music in 
al-Andalus’.* In the tenth centuiy (?), 'All b. Sa'id al-AndalusI com¬ 
piled a book On the Composition of Melodies [Risdtofi tdlifol-altdn\,* 
Grater still were the savants of the twelTih century, when Ibn B3j[}a 
or Avenpace (d. 1139) wrote a Book of Music {Kitdb al-musiqi), and 
the Commentary on Aristotle's ‘De anima* (Sharh fCl-nafs li Aris{5- 
tdlis) of Ibn Rushd or Averro^ (d. 1198) was famous in its day, 
especially In Latin.^ In the east both Fakiir al-Din al-RazJ (d. 1209) 
and Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (d* 1273) wrote on music,* die contribution 
of the former being found in his Collector of the Sciences {dSmC al- 
'utum)* 

In Baghdad, in the service of the last of the 'AbbSsid caliphs, was 
the greatest musician of his day, ^afl al-Dln 'Abd al-Mu’min (d. 
1294), whose two works on theory. The Sltarafian Treatise on Har-^ 
monic Relations (Risalat al-sharqfiyya fi nisab al-td'lifiyya) and the 
Book of Modes {Kitdb al-adyeSr), made history J He was the founder, 
or organizer, of the Systematist school of music theory, a circum¬ 
stance which has earned him the title of ‘the Zailino of the Orient*,* 
while Helmholtz considered his theories to be ‘noteworthy in the 
history of music'.* He derived his scale from the Khurasanian pan- 
dore, whose sutxessive frets of limmot limma, comma have been 
detailed by Al-Farabi.** How ^aft al-Din used it on the lute is shown 
on the opposite page.** One can see at a glance that this scale affords 
consonances purer than our tempered system,*' and Sir Hubert Parry 
considered it * the most perfect scale ever devised '.** ft was this system 
that led so many writers to refer erroneously to the existence of 
‘thirds of a tone* in Arabian and Persian music. 

‘ FomicT, Hiitory, pp. 2Z3-5. * Al-Maqqut, op, dU f, p. 145. 

* Fanner, Sourerv. p. 39; aod Hbtory, p, 177. 

‘ Farnier. Seurtei, p. 44. * Ibid., pp. 45, 47, 

* Bfiiisb Mu$cum MS. Or. 2972. IT. I5]»-1SS'. 

’ £>teytti^>aid!a d/ htam, v, pp. ]9|-2; R. d'Eriangcr. op. dt, iii, pp. v-siv. See pL 13. 

* R, G. Kictcweticr, Dlt Mtaik der Arabtr (Leipdg, 1^2), p. 13. 

* The Srasarjos ofTarx (London, 1S95), p. 2S3. 

*• R, d'E'Ianaer, La Afitifqur j, pp, 242-62, 

“ Ibid, iii, pp. 371, ff.; Cana dc Vaiu, La Traiii rffj tvppora miufeaux (Padi, 
1591), pp. S2-SB. 

*• RiviHnn, Caltehlimof HLutfry. ii (Locdon, 189^), p. 65. 

** Ttu Art Qf Musk (Ld^oo, IS96), p. 29, 
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This theory soon enveloped both the Near and Middle East* where 
we see it fully utilised by the Persian theorists Qujb al-Dln al-Shirazi 
(d. 1310) in his Jewe! of the Crown {Durrat and by Muhai^- 

mad b. Mahmud al-Amuli (fourteenth century} in his Precious 
Things of the Sciences (Nafd'is at-funun}.^ l! was also the basis of the 
Persian Treasure-house of Rarities {JCanz al-tuhaf) of the same icen- 
tiny,® and the prompting of that masteriy Arabic treatise entitled the 
Maulond Mubarak Shah Commentary by Al-Jmjani (d+1413).* It was 
the sheet-anchor of the Persian Collector of Melodies {Jdmt al-alfidn) 
of *Abd al-Q3dir b. Ghaibi (d. 1435),^ the Arabic Muitammad b. 
Murad Treatise,,^ and the book called The Conqueror {AI-Fathfyyd} 
by Al^Ladhiqi a few decades later.’ The same dependence is traceable 
in the Turkish Book of Modes (Ajl^h al-adwdr) of KJddr b. ^Abdallah,® 
and the treatise of Ahmad UghlQ Shukrall^.^ 

Side by side with this systematist theory there was still to be found 
the occasional expression in Persia of the less intricate teaching of the 
old Arabian school, the oocurTence of which ied Kiesewetter to 

^ British Musnun MS, Add 7^. 

* IWd.p AdU. 16S27. i [bid,. Or. 2361. 

* R. d'Ertanger, op, cit ili, especially the preface by the prescat writer. 

*■ Bi^ldan MS. Mar^ ^2p pasiim. 

* Qrilisli Myscuir MS. Or, 2361, * R, d'ErlaniT^, op. cil., Iv^paisim. 

* Berlio MS. See J, G. L. ICDS^p^tel3^ A tit hpahanrnfij Uber CajiiUrtm-um Mdgfsut 
(Gjeif&wald, JS40X p. 36. 

* laTonnatfOn Troni the Ra'iir Yelttd Bey. 
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imagine that it was introduced by Christian imssionaries,^ Yet, as 
Helmholtz said of this suggestion: 'The Europeans of those days 
could teach the Orientals nothing that they did not know better 
themselves t except some rudiments of harmony which they did not 
want*'* The teachings of the systematist school lasted in the Near 
East until the sixteenth century when the old Arabian system, i.e. 
the I^thagorean, found acceptance once more. Yet the longing for 
the diverse chromaticisms of the past, especially such variants as the 
minor tone (ISO) and the Systematlsts ZaJzalian third (384), which 
had coloured their music and charmed their ears in the past had 
not died, and it was that yearning which gave birth to the modem 
quarter-tone ^tem. 


THE INFLUENCE 


Most historians have allowed that it was to the Arabs and Persians 
that ‘the mediaeval world, from Samarcand to Seville, for a very 
long time, owed its highest literary and scientihe culture'.* It would 
not be too much to add ‘artistic culture’. That this great artistic 
urge, which included music, should have made itself felt in the neigh¬ 
bouring cast is easily understood, because many of these lands had 
much in common culturally. It is true that the Arabs borrowed a 
few technical musical words from the Persians, as well as the accom¬ 
plishments which these terms implied, but the Persians returned the 
compliment by adopting the entire Arabic musical nomenclature. 
That both India and Turkestan borrowed innumerable instmments 
and technical practices through Arab-Persian persuasion is evident 
to this day. One can also appreciate why peoples culturally inferior, 
overwhelmed by the impact of Islam, should also be unable to resist 
its musical influence. We find this with the Berbers of North Africa, 
the Negroes of the western Sudan, the Sw ahili on the East African 
coast, and the Malagasy, who have all been borrowers from this 
fount, while the names of musical instruments in distant Celebes, 
Borneo, Java, and even ‘Far Cathay’ cany evidence of their origin. 

In Europe Islamic cultural influence took a different turn. Greece, 
at Europe’s eastern outpost, had always been absorbent of Oriental 
ideas, and so was Byzantium.* Not a single Byzantine theoreUcai work 


* Dif Mutik dtr jtmArr, pp. |4, 46.^9. ThuDKih i misund^manding of the Anbic 
*?™ Kk*i«tter ailed Mtsstl, i boat of wriien have given the luimatiing 

of syAein' to ihe theory stBod^rdixed by al-Din "Abd el-Mu’tniii, 

while oibers to rererenoaeoualy to the scale of the latter ucomprisiiia "tliird 

IDDC3 (DHrreA^). i 

4 Ikt Arahi (London. T914), pp, 44^7. 

Mtduuval Hiitory, Jv (Combiidac. 1921), pp. 152. 771. ^ 
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on music was put forward from the time of Anonymus II (fourth 
century) until Psellos (Ji. 1050); it was only the Arabic authors who 
were producing works of speculative theory.^ We know that it was 
the Greek Muris|us manuscripts, translated into Arabic, which 
brought about the revival of the kydraulus tn Byzantium and western 
Europe, when Muslim constructors began to build this instrument 
from the long-forgotten Muris(us designs,’ Byzantium continued to 
be the highway by which many other ‘ Saracen arts* came to the West.® 
As late as the Crusades Christian Europe, impressed by the use of 
the Saracen military band, made it a part of its own martial tactics.^ 
The more important impress of Islamic civilization on Europe 
was due to the presence of Muslims in the Iberian peninsula, Sicily, 
and elsewhere. Spain, which was in Muslim hands, more or less, 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century, became the centre from which 
this new culture radiated to the rest of Europe. Indeed it is to this 
land that we must turn for some of the influences which directly 
affected the Renaissance.* The poverty of Christian Europe in the 
sphere of music theory and its stagnation in the practical field are 
suggested by the fact that from the end of the sixth century to the 
mid-ninth century no work on theory appeared in western Europe.* 
While Europe only knew the Greek theorists through scraps inter¬ 
preted by Martianus Capella, Boethius, and Cassiodorus, the Muslims 
possessed complete Arabic translations of Aristotle, Aristoxenus, 
Nicomachus, Euclid, Cleonides, and probably Ptolemy and Aristides 
Quintilianus.T Muslim theorists themselves, from Al-Kindi (d. c. 
874) to Al-JuijSnl (d. 1413), had produced important works on the 
theory of music.* What Al^Farabi and the Ikhwin al-^afa in the tenth 
century had to say on acoustics was undoubtedly in advance of the 
Greeks. They certainly acknowledged the Greeks as their teachers, 
but they were critical enough to specify or to ignore some blunders. 
The Arabic commentaries on Euclid's Carton and Aristotle's De 
animo must surely have led to some advance in the speculative art.* 
It is true that most of these treatises had remained in the Arabic 
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script and could not therefore have been generally avaikble, but 
others were translated into Latin and Hebrew, and one can still read 
Averro«’ Commentary on Aristotle's *De onimo', translated into 
Latin by Michael Scot, and benefit from what he teUs us concerning 
the teachings of the Stagiiite, including the theory of the spherical 
propagation of sound. 

Two compendia of the arts and sciences, De scientiis by Alphara- 
bius (Al-Farabi) and De ortu scientiarum, both translated from the 
Arabic, became textbooks in European educational institutions, as 
did dozens of other Latin translations from the Arabic. We find 
quotations from, or references to, both these textbooks in the 
writings of Gundisatvus, Magister Lambert (Pseudo-Aristotle), Vin¬ 
cent de Beauvais, Roger Bacon, Jerome of Moravia, Walter Oding- 
ton, and others,^ Such works would probably urge scholars to seek 
the more extensive writings of Muslim authors for wider information; 
and even supposing that some of these were available only in Arabic, 
the mere fact that the Muslims and Moz&rabes of Spain were using 
them must have produced some benefit, even though it came orally. 

In the Islamic colleges in Spain, music was part of the ‘science of 
mathematics’, as in the Islamic East,* although the mysterious 
Virgilius Cordubensis would have us believe that it was a separate 
study at Toledo.* We know from Ibn al-Hijfiri (d. 1194) that ‘students 
from all parts of the world flocked ... to learn the sciences of which 
Cordova was the most noble repository, and to derive knowledge 
from the doctors and 'ulama who swarmed in it’.* There was good 
reason for the fame of the Islamic schools. Anthony ^ Wood tells us 
that Roger Bacon, using faulty Latin translations from the Arabic 
in lecturing to students at Oxford, was ridiculed by those who came 
from Spain, evidently because they knew the originals.* Indeed both 
Bacon and Adelard of Bath recommended students to forsake the 
European schools for those of the Muslims. Yet, although the 
potentialities of Islamic influence on European musical theory were 
considerable, especially in view of the unmistakable proofs of in¬ 
fluence in the other sciences of the quadmium,^ the fact is that, beyon d 
the quotations made by European theorists from Alpharabius, and 

^ See Farmer, At-Fafibri Aro&ie-ljaiH Writtts oh Music 1934), where the 

question b fully dixussed. 
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the mere scraps on music and therapeutics from Alkindus, Haly, Avi¬ 
cenna, and Constantine the African,^ we have little positive evidence. 

We have already seen the universality of the practical art among 
Muslims everywhere, and under their domination in European lands 
the same inordinate love of music sprang up among the Christian 
population. Some Christian rulers adorned their courts with Oriental 
musicians.* It was the same with the people at large, who would 
gather at the zambra (Ar. zumm) or festival, where they took ddJght 
in the new-fangled caHa [ghaniyya), huda {huda\ maxir {rmhid), and 
the Idle (/niVn), to become delirious with rapture as they listened to 
an exotic aravia or moifrisca, whose very names tell of their paternity, 
That some of this Oriental art had infiltrated quite early into the 
north is evident from Iconography, as we see in the instruments 
delineated in the St. M^dard Evatigeliarum (eighth century), the 
PsaUerium Aureum (ninth century), and elsewhere.* Much of this may 
have been due to emigrant Mozdrabes,^ although the real dissemina¬ 
tors were the minstrel class, whose showy habiliments, painted faces, 
and long hair, which were the mark of the Oriental minstrel,* had 
already been borrowed. The Spanish word mascara, like the English 
‘masker’ (play actor), was derived from the Arabic maskhara 
(bufToon), The hobby-horse and grelots were part of the impedimenta 
of the morris dancers, alias ‘Moorish Dancers’, who were still 
painting their faces like the ‘Moors’ in the time of Thoinot Arbeau 
(1589), The hobby-horse {kiuraj) and its bells {jaldjil) are mentioned 
by Jarir (d, c, 728), and is described among the Moors of North 
Africa by Ibn KhaldQn (d, H06), and its Basque descendant, the 
zamalzain, is simply the Arabic zamil al-zain (‘gala limping horse’). 
What were the new arts which these minstrels spread abroad? 
Firstly, there were some novel Arab-Persian instruments of Spain, 
the best verbal display of which, although rather late, occurs in the 
fourteenth-century Libro de buen amor* while we have delineations 
of them a century earlier in the Cantigas de Santa Marla.'' Among 

* Ffiirmer* Writfftgs on j?p, 2^ 50. 

* Fccu^ pp. { 57-8^ Dlctfo^y o/ Musk, v (London, 1334>* 
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them weie the atambor {af-funbur), guiiarra tnorisca (kairara 'arabiyyay, 
laud rabi {rabSb\ canon (gdhun), sonajas de azofar {?unuj a^~ 

fu/r), axabeba {ash-shabbaba), annqfil {an-nqfir)^ atatnbai {ai-iabt)^ 
as well as the albogon {a!~buq). Many of these, together with their 
names, spread throughout Europe, the lute, rybybe, canon, tabor, as 
well as the naker ipaqqara), finding acceptance in Britain. The Spanish 
laud and atambor., as well as the gidtarra morisca, were among the 
novelties, as was the bowed rabi.^ The first named were especially 
interesting since their necks were fitted with frets {dasdtm) discreetly 
measured so as to give the Pythagorean scale, which was common to 
both Muslim and Christian. Prior to this Europeans had only the 
rote and harp among stringed instruments, and had only their ears 
to guide them in tuning. All this was altered by the introduction of 
instruments with fretted necks. The existence of this Arab-Persian 
device of freu on the lute was once doubted,* but the objection has 
been completely disproved,* 

It may have been from the Islamic lute that western Europe re¬ 
ceived an alphabetic notation for practical purposes,^ as we see in 
Hucbald’s De harmonica insiituiione,^ aithou^ we get no definite 
proof of Muslim infiuence in this respect until later when, in a Latin 
work on the Ars de puhatione lambuti el aliorum similium instru- 
menforum, dated 149^7, It is admitted that the tablature mentioned 
was invented by ‘a Moor of the Kingdom of Granada’.* Although 
the Conde de Morphy considered that the Spanish lute tablature was 
only ‘probably of Oriental origin’, his assessor, the more erudite 
Gevaert, had little doubt that the Castilians and Aragonese ‘elabor¬ 
ated their tablature in imitation of that of the Muslims'.'' 

What else emerged out of Islamic practice or theory is not always 
patent. Odo of Qiiny (d. 942), in his section on the eight tones, 
annexes to the chordae names which have a decidedly Semitic 
physiognomy, three of diem being Arabic, schembs (Ar. shams = 
‘sun’), caemar (gemor = ‘moon’), and nor (ndr — ‘fire’),* all of 
which appears to have a raison d’etre in the doctrine of the ethos, as 


' For all these iiutruhients m Grovt'j Dleihfnory f/Msiftc CLorrdo'a. 1954), j;.f, 
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in the Islamic melodic modes atid the Syrian okfoechos.^ Of the parts 
played by Cerbert of Aurillac (d, 1003), Hermatimis Contractus (d. 
1054), Constantine the African (d, 1087), Alfred the English¬ 
man (thirteenth century),* all of whom were connected with music 
and had contact with Islamic culture, we know but little, and yet 
this little is extremely suggestive. Indeed one lights upon a number 
of allusive points. Is h not strange, for example, that such words 
as conductus, estribillo, and stania, should be identical in their pristine 
significance as in their artistic meaning with the Arabic majrSy 
mojla' or matkaz, and baiil The conductuj^ was a form which, in 
spite of its later ecclesiastical harbouring, had a secular upbringing 
as a song form, and Angles has recognized specimens as early as the 
ninth century.* Yet outside the philological closeness of meaning we 
know of no musical identity between the Latin conductus and the 
Arabian majra. Some of the conducti have the fonns of the rondeau 
and ballade, which were within the ken of the troubadours, who may 
not have been the inventors of the gaya cienda, since we have yet to 
discover where these people found this art,* although both their verse 
and their lives tell much of Spain.* J. B. T rend has suggested that they 
‘really derived much of their sense of form, and even their subject 
matter, from the Spanish Muslims’,^ and their name certainly reminds 
One of the Arabic (arrdb (minstrel),* a hint which has not passed 
unnoticed.* 

It has long been speculated that when the Spaniards took the verse 
and rhyme in the songs of the Arabs, as they did in the viflancico, 
they may also have adopted the music as web. This is quite under¬ 
standable when we realize that it was often the stroke of the plectrum 
on the Islamic lute or pandorc which enhanced the characteristic 
rhythm of the song. It was for that reason that the Ardpreste de 
Hita (fourteenth century) insisted that some instruments were in¬ 
separable from certain types of songs, and pointed out that the 
Spanish vihuela de area, cinfonie, and the like, vrere alien to Arabian 
music, e.g. in the song called ‘CaguU ba]]aco’.'“ Certainly one of the 

‘ Fanner. Tfe Ittflutitte af Mufte, pp. 97-101, 105-7, 111; J. Jeamuo, *Le Cham 
lilursique cyricn', Jaarml taiatique. Sir. X, 20 <1912), pp. S30-). 

* Fanner. Hiitorfrat Fartj, pp. S2-37, IT7-I W. 

* Site Vol. II, pp. 171-4, 

* Ei CAdejc imalcat dt ha Hueigat {Mitstea o nai delt iegtet Xllf-Xty), i (Bareelona, 

1931), p- 25, * Jean Befit, La Mitiique itgj troiibaihsiri (Farii, 19]Q), p. 67. 

* 3, Anslade, laf Tividfadsurt (F^ris, 190S), p, 252. 

’ The Music 9f Spani^ History (New Yurt, 1926), p. 30, 

' Julian Eiben. Historiade la mdsias arahe (MaUiid, 1927), p. 335. 
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inlrmsic features of Islamic music which afTected Spain, and even 
countries beyond, was the melisma or ‘gloss’ {zaida}, which J. B. 
Trend has graphically likened to arabesques in Mud^jar art. Indeed 
he suggests that ‘the Moorish contribution to Spanish music ... is 
the Muddjar style, that is, a manner of performance rather than a 
typ>e of musical construction’,^ an opinion with which most people 
will agree.* 

At the same time there are strong reasons for believing that 
western Europe owes something to the Muslim theorists and prac¬ 
titioners in the sphere of rhythm. This was what Julian Ribera, 
the Spanish protagonist of Islamic influence, believed, although he 
built up his thesis on false premises. He amassed a splendid array of 
literary evidence on the Islamic inHuence tn general which was fairly 
convincing * but his testimony from musical sources, the Candgas de 
Softta Maria, was less telling. It may be true that the Arabic zajaf is 
the parent of the virelai and ballade (perhaps even of the rondeau), 
and that they may be found in the Cantigas, but it docs not necessarily 
follow that the music is of the same oripn/ It has been urged against 
Ribera’s thesis that there are no confirmatory Arabic musical docu¬ 
ments, That may be passably true, since it has been shown {p. 453) 
that these do not exist before the mid-thirteenth century, yet the 
argumentim ex silentio is proverbially inconclusive. The real case 
against Ribera is his erroneous transcription of the rhythmic 
modes of the classical Arabic authorities, which considerably 
invalidates his versions of the Cantigas and of the music of the 
troubadours.' 

In 1925, independently of Ribera, certain other clues for possible 
Islamic influence on medieval European mensuralists were brought 
forward.* It was demonstrated that there were references in the Latin 
treatise by the so-called Anonymus IV (late thirteenth century) to 
new mensural note-values which bore such Arabic names as eimua- 
hynt and elmimrifa^ and that Johannes de Muris {post 1325) described 
another notated device called the alentrade, also of seemingly Arabic 

^ Op. cU,p p. 3^. 

* Farmer* FiiciSf p, 157, 

* Ribem, Lo (At las Carffigai^ pp. 9S ff,; Mtak tn Anclftri Ar&bla, pp. 177 IT. 
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origin,^ The two former were counicd among the currentes or ‘run¬ 
ning notes’ to which Gustave Reese has drawn attention in the melo¬ 
dies of L6onin of Paris, that same opfimus organista praised by 
Anonymus IV * It was also suggested that the musical term ochetus 
ihoquetus) was derived from the Arabic iqS'at (rhythms), just as 
Avicenna is made to speak in the Latin Cotton of Medicine of hash, 
which is the Arabic *ishq. Muslim rhythm was one of the features of 
the Oriental art that was quite novel to Europe, which listened in 
wonderment to a singer in one rhythm while the accompanying 
instrumentalist played in another. So far, only two musicologists 
have recognized these hints of 1925.* Of course, It may be that these 
Arabisms crept in through some Mozirabian scribe; yet why should 
one have used Arabic if there had been a Latin term available? 
Anonymus IV was certainly well acquainted with Spanish and 
Pamplona manuscripts on musical theory,* 

If so many things are hidden from us in this vexed question of 
Islamic Influence, there are a few which are not. One can safely say, 
for instance, that the old notion that we owed our syUabIcs of sol¬ 
feggio to an Arabic source is quite unlikely, although even the more 
accepted origin may be very doubtful® Thai the Muslims practised 
harmony, in our connotation of the term, as stated at length by Julian 
Ribera, is quite erroneous. That they permitted devices known a$ 
the tarkibdt, i.e. the simultaneotis striking of the fourth, fifth, or 
octa\'e with other notes, is true enough, but this was only an in¬ 
frequent decoration (zaida) of the melody. ‘In view of their practice 
of the iarkibdC, it may be asked, ‘how was it that the Muslims did 
not develop harmony?' The answer is that, in our Middle Agies, the 
Muslims knew of the principles of harmony, in the Creek sense of 
harmonia* better than Europe did, but they view'ed the laws of * har- 
monia’ horizontally, and continued to do so, whereas Europe, 
since the tenth century, has apprehended a vertical harmony. The 
Muslims have advanced in their horizontal harmonia as much as 
the European west has developed in its vertical harmony, while in 
another sphere they have outstripped the Europeans, in the ‘heart¬ 
beats of God’, as the infinite, boundless, rhythms of the Muslims 
have been called.^ 

‘ Ibid., ii, p. 419. * Ibid., i. p. 342; Rjeoe, op, eft. p. 793. 

■ J, B, Trend in Hit Li^y of hiam. p. IS; Rew, op. dt, p, 321. See G. Sarton, 
Imraduetiott to ihe Hhtoryof Sctenee, ii (WaibinElOD, 1931), p, 15. 

‘ E. de CoKSmnaker. op. dl. t. p. 345. 

* Faimer, Histortea! Faelj, pp. 72-31. ■ See pp. 340 (T. 

* Sec Fanner, ‘What ij Ambion MusicT' Orttatal Stiidlts: Mataly Muttcai (Londos, 
I9S3). pp. S3-53. 
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On tbe other hand, some Islamic peoples have advanced beyond the 
nse of simultaneous fourths, fifths, and octaves merely as occasional 
fioriture, as the present writer has shown elsewhere,^ Uspensky and 
Bdaiev, in their Turkmenskaya Miayka (Moscow, 1928), have given 
innumerable exampies of the normal music of Turkomanian peopies 
which reveal the widespread use of consecutive fourths and fifths, 
in a way identical with the organum of medieval Europe. Belaiev, in 
dealing with the folk-music of Georgia—where he found the same 
technique—would have us believe that this feature antedates the 
organum of Europe and says that ‘Europe did not invent it but 
acquired it elsewhere in a ready-made form’.* The present writer had 
merely hinted at the probability that the ’rudimentary tarkib" of 
Islamic peoples was the ‘forerunner of the European organum*, where¬ 
as Belaiev voices a certainty,® Laurence Picken* has made comparable 
studies in rural Turkey where he found similar features to those of 
Uspensky and Belaiev iu Turkestan. Their occurrence in Asia Minor, 
says Picken, shows 'that... the practice of parallel fourths and fifths 
can exist side by side with more or less sophisticated homophony’ 
which is the norm in most Islamic lands. Like Belaiev* Picken 
favours an indigenous origin for this early polyphony, i,e. organum, 
and suggests that since ‘long-necked lutes*, i.e. pandores, ‘have great 
antiquity’ in that area, we cannot rule out the possibility that ‘the 
ancient Hittite lutes (first millennium b,c.) should not have been played 
polyphonically*. Yet the fact remains that we have no documentary 
evidence of organum among any peoples of Islam before comparatively 
modern times, and that the use of simuitaneous fourths, fifths, and 
octaves, was not known to them earlier than the ninth century a.D., 
and even then only occasionally a^fioritUfe. 

On the question of Moorish influence in Spain the Spaniards them¬ 
selves arc not in complete accord.* If such authors as Menendez y 
Pelayo’ and Mitjara y Gordan* recognize that influence, some of 
the musicians, notably Pedrell and Falla, do not. Pedrell avers 
that Spanish music ‘has absorbed no influence from the Arabs’: 

* *Turkc3tiuii Music*, Giv>v't Dleiicnary of intuit, vlii, tSifA 

' 'Th<! Foik-Miuic of GeoTBa’, A/tfjtcu/ Quarterly, ix (I9J3J, p. 417, 

See Farmer. HUtorlcaf Faeu, p. JI2 

’ 'tn^ruineatal Polyphonic Folk-Music in Asia Minor*. Profteiliiigf of the Royal 
Musical AssocUaion, 1953-A pp. 73 (f. / 

* ChristUirt ScUtset ManHor, £ SepL )?27. 

"Moorish Mmie’, especially the bibliography, Grove's Dieilonary 
of Mttsie, V (London, 1954), pp. 8fia-76. 

' AmofogSa de poeias Meos. ii (Madrid. 1903), p, 63. 

*La Muiique en Espagu**, in Lavignac and La Laurencie, ErKyelopMe de lo 
musique. I" parue. iv, p. 1923. 
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although on another page he expresses less certainty when he says 
that it *Qwes nothing essential to the Arabs or Moor&\^ a statement 
which loses Its conviction unless we know what he considered to 
be *essentiar. Pedrell would trace the orientalism in Spanish music to 
the Byzantine period, but does not produce that Moctimentaiy 
evidence’ which Is always demanded from those who claim a Moorish 
influence. Falla, whilst admitting the oriental stratum in Spanish 
folk music, attributes some of it to the gipsies, seemingly b^use 
of the word flamenco, a term which, ,like canto jondo, ts not a 
century old. Trend has dealt at considerable length with the views of 
Falla on this gi]»y influence in his Mamiel de Falla and Spanish 
Music (New York, 1929). Yet one is constrained to ask whether there 
is such a thing as gipsy music per The latter, like gipsy religion, is, 
to a considerable extent, determined by the culture and beliefs of the 
land in which the gipsy abides. If gipsy music exists, how is it that it 
has not influenced the music of Poland and Italy where there have 
been such large settlements of gipsies? Not that the flamenco, canto 
jondo, or siguiriya gitana reveal—in the contour of the melody or the 
swing of the rhythm—any cleaiiy cut Moorish or Arabian features: 
since it is more the circumjacence, especially in the ‘manner of 
performance’, as Trend so acutely observes, which displays those 
elements.* In these latter, we must inevitably aUow, as Raoul 
Lapaira has said, that ‘the origin of this mentaliti of the flamenco 
goes back to the domination of the Moors in the Iberian penin¬ 
sula’,* 

During the past two decades there has been a marked change of 
view on the question of the Arabian or Moorish influence, although 
that modifleadon has been mainly on the literary rather than the 
music claims. Yet a few are sdll adamant. While Isabel Pope thinks 
that the melodics of the Cantigas de Santa Marta ‘display the in¬ 
fluence of the Church combined with the influence of the folk song, 
both European and Oriental,’* Higini Angles still holds an opposite 
view; he states that in the 423 melodies of the Cantigas he found not 
the slightest trace of Arabian influence.* Jeanroy, on the other hand, 
who in 1899 had said that the Arabian hypothesis was ‘a pure 
legend’, bad been compelled to confess in 1934 that ‘it is no longer 

‘ CanchiiarQ miaieat popuiar tspaStoi, i (VaUj, rt>l9t, p|». 84. 

' J. B. Traill, 7X(f Ktofif of Spanish Htifory {Oxford. 1926), pp, 33-J7, 

' R- Lnpam, 'La Musiquc cl la daose populairo co Espa^', Lavignac and La 
Laurencic, op, hi. iv. pp. 2394 fT. 

* AanaUs musUalogiqufj, ii (Paris. 1954), p. 2J1, 

' Die Mialk in Gttrhichte and Cegenwari, U (Kassel, 1952), col. 777. 
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possible to dismiss the hypothesis by a negation pure and simple\^ 
That admission had been forced on him by the researches of a new 
generation of schoJats, many of whom were not only competent in 
Romance literature but in Arabic. The several works of Alois R. 
Nykl had placed the problem on "a solid basis",* and those who 
bad sneered at Ribera now found that later Spanish Arabists of 
the standing of A. Gonzalez Palencia^ and E. Garda Gdmez 
were supporting some of the theses of the older Arabist The tempo 
of acceptance was speeded after the appearance of R. Menendez 
PidaEs Foesla dmbe y poesla europea (1938^1)* and later works.® 
Then followed the troubadour studies of Gustave Cohen^® Nykl,^ 
and Henri P£res* while the contributions of Samuel Stern** 
D^maso Alonso,^® and Leo Spitzer*^ on the Mozarabic lyric— 
Arabic and Hebrew—shed further light on the subjccL 

The question of the Arabic kbarja, i.e. the coda strophe in 
Oriental and Romance poetry, which had been raised by Stem* 
was emphasized by E, Garcia G6mez,^* and it still exists, as a 
musical feature, in the Moroccan khurujJ^ One of the most in¬ 
teresting discoveries was that of L4vi-Proven^ who, in 1954, 
demonstrated in a most positive way that Chanson V in Jeanroy*s 
Les Chansons de Guittaume IX was not only wrongly transcribed 
but that it contained in its coda four lines of undiluted Arabic.^* 

^ Dfiix !SI p, 351^ La tyrique rfoubadourSt u 

CTooilDLisCf If34), p. 36S. 

* OprtV rParii, I Ml); Et earrttanera eft i^^ir Guzmdn CMadrid, t933)L 

* 'La Poesla aribigo andaluxa y au icHuencia', ktvfsia HlipSitiai Modrrna, i(New 

York, 19MX 

* Aibtohcd in Bulkitn htpaniqw^ xl and in 1941» with oUier atudies, at 

Madrid 

* Canfas rvmdrftcaj a/tdafusiej (Madrid^ If SO); 'Les origtries dc lax Utcranirax 

Fnafasio raman^, 1 (Tuilji, 1954), 

* *Lc Problfcmc dcs orifiiKs arabex de la polsie provtn^ate medievale*, efe 

h d*s fgftr^s + p ^ rfif rAcodinilt rvyai de Befgique^ 5* s&r[e^, jtxxif {lf46). 

The latest in Troubadoiir xtiidlK^ ArMv^m Pomatfftetim, xbt (Florence, t935); 
L'inituence anihe^ajidalouse aur lea Troubadcmra'i. Balietin hfspaniquef xli (Bordeaux, 
1939); Hfjpam^Afabie Poetry Irt its Rrfafiort with the OM Frf^wrr^ Troubadoivl 
(Balliinore, 194d); Speeviam^ xxvi pp, I79-S4. 

* 'La Po^ie arabe d'And^lusie et sea relatjorti posibla avee la podsie dex uouba- 
donT3% Vhiam ef rOeetdetiif Cohim du Sud (1947). 

* 'Lea Verx finaux ea Qpfignot daiu lea muwal&ahax hupano-^Mbralc^ijes'. 
Arsdaltn, xiii (t94S>; Les Chansons mozarahes (Palermo, I953)i 

“ 'Dtnciondllos De Ami^o MozaraW, Revijta de Hkhgia Espaihh, xxxiii (1949 )k 

'The Mozaiabe T>tk** Contempofary Uteware (Oregon, 19S2J. 

“ 'Sobre un poaible icrwr lipo de poesla ardbigo-andaiuza'^ Etfudios dedicados a 
Afetfdftdei Pidoi (Madrid, 1951); At-Andaitis^ xvii<l9S2)p pp. 57-127; ibll* xviii (1953), 
pp. 138-9; ibi(Lp xix CI954X pp. 43-51. 

A+ Choliln, Corpus de muslque marocoine^ I (T^ria, I931X P* 

** '“Lh Vera arabea de la Chansoa V de Guillaume IX d^AquitaiDe^ Afobieo^ i 
(ifideop L954). 
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From this we see that the oldest of the French troubadours not 
only came in touch with Eastern Oriental culture during the 
Crusades, but with the more potent civilization of Muslim Spain. 
How much the troubadours could have been influenced from the 
south is brilliantly revealed in an article entitled ’Concerning the 
Accessibility of Arabian Influence to the Earliest Provencal 
Troubadours* by A. J. Denomy,^ For the latest opinions on the 
question of the Arabian influence sec Pierre Le Gentil’s Le yUeiai 
€t le villandco: Le probleme des ortgines arabes (Paris, 1954), and 
Ettore Li Gotti’s La *Tesa arabd' sulle 'Origtni’ della lirica ramama 
(Palermo, 1955). 

On the terrain of actual examples of Arabian or Moorish music 
of the Middle Ages litde has been revealed since the present writer 
called attention to existing examples in 1929,* although a recent 
writer, Isabel Pope, still believes that ’no examples... are known 
to survive*.* In 1929, however, a doubtful attempt was made by 
Clifton J. Furness to solve the identity of a piece of thirteenth- 
century music which was considered by BourdiUon to have been 
origin^y ’an Arabian or Moorish chant’,* The article by Furness 
was entitled *Thc Interpretation and Probable Derivation of the 
Musical Notation in the Aucassin et Nicolette MS.’.* After having 
heard Tunisian music, in which a man and a boy performed a 
similar chante-fabie, he concluded that it was no different from the 
type of performance which has been considered to have been 
practised in the Aucassin et bikalette recital His account was on 
all fours with that which BourdiUon,* Gascon Paris,^ and Walter 
Pater* had pictured. He even went so far as to identify the scale 
of the thirteenth-century music with the Algerian jaMrka mode 
which he found in the present writer’s version of F. Salvador 
Daniel’s La Musique arabe (1863).* The latter says that it was 
identical with the Aeolian mode, but his example in the song of 
the Ban! 'Abbds, notated in the book quoted, shows that it was 
the Mixolydian, which would equate with the Muflaq ft majrd al- 
bittfir mode of Baghdad and Cordoba of old. Unfortunately the 

^ S^adltA, XV (ToroEito, 19^53). 

■ HUtory of Arobi(in 203 and ph 3. 

* Annahs ii. p. 212. 

* F, BourdiSlOil, Aucatsfn ft Nifofetfo (Manchciter^ 1919), p, X3<ii 

* Thf lartgu^e itxiv (Cambride^, 1929). • Op. -eit.p p. hjdcL 

^ Palmes ti t^gendfj da Moyen Age (Pads, 1900), pp. 101-1. 

* THt Rertoissance, I (ot iVcukSf L^Ekdon, 1900), p. 1$, 

■ Tht Mioif and Ifutnimenl3 of the Arab (LomlDn, 1915}^ pp. 99 (oDt 93), 

210-12 
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name jah^ka—in relation to a mode—was unknown in the Maghrib 
before the opening of the sixteenth century, although it was used 
in the Near East from the fifteenth century,^ There is no Jaharka 
mode—by name—in Tunisia ® but in Egypt it is practically identical 
with our major mode.^ On the other hand there is obviously 
nothing particularly Oriental about the mode itself, althou^ the 
airs of Aucassin and NicoUtte may have Oriental features. Strange 
as it may seem, an unusual—although only partial—confirmation 
of the latter appeared in that same year, 1929, when Arnold 
Dolmetsch undertook a musical pilgrimage to Morocco where be 
frequented native musical assemblies.^ On one such occasion he 
was asked to play something on the lute from his own land. Among 
other items which he and his son Carl played in response to that 
invitation was Uic music of Aucassin et Nicolette. The old blind 
Moorish lutenist who led the native musicians hailed the music 
with delight saying, 7 knaw that tune, only we would embroider it 
thus*. The item was then performed in the Moorish way, which 
was, as Mrs. Mabel Dolmetsch put it, ‘what we would call dhisions 
on a groufflrf’, although the latter did not suspect that the term 
‘divisions’ {taq^tm) had been favoured by Arabic-speaking peoples for 
centuries before Simpson issued his Division Vioiist (1659), and the 
taqsim is still the most favoured instrumental form in the Near East.” 

More important was a discovery by the distinguished Arabist 
Louis Massignon in 1949.* This was reported by Isabel Pope to 
be a collection of Arabic music with notation'^ found in two 
manuscripts of the Andalusian poet Al-Shushtari (d. 1269) at Aleppo 
and Cairo. It would appear, however, that these latter, neither of 
them very old copies, simply show some of the songs mbricated 
with the names of the modes, i.e. the taiafyin (melodic modes or 
‘patterns) and the d^rub (rhythmic modes) to which they were 
sung. Among the former are some very old names, Cvg. ‘iraq, kijaz, 
husaim, and 'ushshaq, although others, such as duka, sika, and 
joMrka, were scarcely known in Al-Shushtarfs day. Yet we know, 
on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbad al-Nafzi (d. 1390), that music had 
been set to these verses.* Since by that time all of the above 


\ ^ PP' ‘ ^ SE9- 1^-7- 

A. la marocainf (Paris 191^% dl l£l 

1 Dolmetsch, 22 Janimry 1930; The Dec, (tSJa p. 13. 

rv Congrii dr Muttiine arabr (Cairo, l934Jt pp. UZ-13. 170, 

Cf. Hlslwy tf/ Mm£c in ^ound, i* w'de: 

* ■Tnveatigflfjoiies sobie SiiliiiTr, AMikhlus^ juv (194?). 

' Afittslfs mtaicofogiqofs, ii. p. 214 . 

* EiKycfopaedki q/ htam (Leidca, 1913^38)^ iv, 393. 
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modes had become melody ^patterns' we can form as general an idea 
of the contour of the melodies of Al-Shushtarfs muwashsha^t as 
of that of neum-written music of the early Christian Church* 
Whatever may be our certainties and doubts cont^ming the extent 
of Islamic influence on European culturei we must remember that for 
700 years at least it was the Muslims and Moz;^bes of Spain who, 
in the earlier centuries undoubtedly, ^alone held the torch of learning 
and civilization bright and shining before the western world and 
it was fhig glow that helped to light the way for Europe^s progress in 
music. 


' S. Lauc-Foakp The Mo^s ia Spain CLofldfln, p. 43^ 
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No fuH coUectLDn of archaeological evidence exists. 

11. hfOD^N WOftitS 
(i> Genet&i 

^ERTj H-: Die Lehre iwjtt Efh>s in der grieihschtn Musik (Leipzig, 1899), 
towRA, C M,: Greek Lyric i^oetry/r^fm Aicnuin fa Simanides (Oxford; 1936). 
EMMANuat, M, : *Grfcoc\ Encychpidie de h musiqae [ (Lavignacand L. de La 
Lauiencie), 1" parlit* i (Paris, 1913}* pp. 377-540. 

’—— £m Ikmse grerque aniique (Paris* IS95), 

Gaulo* ViNCEKZO. Dia/ogo deiia musica aniica e rnodema (Florertoe^ 1581)* 
Gevaot, F* a. : ///jfolnf er tMotie de fa tmsfque d'imtiquii^ (Ghent 1875-8IK 
-- La M^hp^e antique (Ghent, 1885). 

Grand* C. Del - Espressione musieale dei paeti greet (Naples, 1932). 

JAiCER, W, : Faideia * The Ideals pf Greek Cuiture (Oxford, 194^. 

Laloy, L.: Aristox^ne de Torenie et la mmiqut itanikimti fPkris, 1904). 
Marrou* H.: Hjstoire de Nducation dims Fantiquifi fRaris* Znd cd„ 1950). 

Augustin et tafin de ia euUure antique (Paris, 1949). 

- Movauio^ Avfip (Grenoble, 1937). 

PickarxjCakbridge, a. W.: Dithyre^, Tragedy^ and Comedy (Oxford, 1927X 

-- 7^ Drarmiic Festimh a/ Athens (Oxford, 1953), 

Runach, T.; Ln hfusique grecque (Paris^ 1926). 

' ' ^Musical Daremberg-Sagljo, DicUonnaire des antiquStis (Paris, 1873- 

191 "^1 

RifiMANN* H.: Handbuch der Musiicgeschiehte, i (Leipzig; 2nd ed+, 1919). 
SecHAN, L. : La Danse grecque anitque (Pam, 1930). 

Vm™, W.t "Musifc'. Pauly and Wissowa, Reai-Encyeiapddie der kfassfschea 
AifertamsHissenschaJi (1894—still in progress). 

^ ' (LeipaJg. IS8J), 11. Test {Uipag, 

WiLwownz-Moeu^NiKmFF, U. vom; CrleeJitxe/ie Vtnkuiai (Leipzig, ]92J>. 

(u) Special points of History or T^ory 

BaPP. C a.: Defanribits^uibui Atfteaaeiu fn rebus musidt e/arroMiHs usus jIj 
(L eipzig, ]Sg5), 

BMH K ^ 
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^— "Some Recent Theories of the Greek Moites** Cfmsical Quarteriy^ vij 
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DBRiNGt I-- * Studies m Music^ Teminology in Fimi-Cciittjjy Liter»tiife\ 
Eranos. xJiii (194^, 

CxitROD, H. W,: *Tbe Hypcrcheiue of Pratinas", Classical Review, xxxiv {1920). 
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Markou, H.: ^MeXirypa^ia', Vantl^mti classique, xv (1946). 

MabteUjOTTTp G.: Mesomeiie (Rome+ 1929). 

MONHO, D. B.: Modes of Ancleni Greek Music (Oxford, 1S94). 

MouNiTORD, J. F.: "Greek Music and its Relation to Modem Times'. Journal 
of Hellenic Studies^ xl (1920). 

__‘The Musical Scales of Plato's Republic'. Classical Quarterly^ xviJ (1923). 

_'The Hajinonl« of Ptolciiiy and the Lacuna in ii* 14\ Traitsaciions of the 

American Philological Association^ Ivii (1926). 

Page, D. L.t Aleman: 71^ Fartfteneion (OxftoiicL 1951). 

Rhnacm* T.: *La Musique des sphfercs\ Revue des iiudes greeqaes, xiti (1900). 
RusuJf* C. E,: *Lc musicogmphe Aristide Qumtilicn'. Sammeibande der infer- 
nationofen Musikgeselfschaft, ix (1907). 

SriLESp F. H. E.: "An Explanation orihe Modes or Tones in the Ancient Greek 
Muslc\ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society^ li (i760)p 
Vfitib, W.: ' MtislkaJischc SinndeutunE dcs an^en Nomos'. Zeitschrift fur 
Musikwissenschafi, xvii (193J). 

WrNNtNGTO>P-lNORAM, R. P*: Mode in AncienI Greek Music (Carnbridge, 19J6}. 

__'The Sponddon Scale\ Citmlcai Quarterty, xxii (192£). 

_‘Aristoxcaus and the Intervals of Greek Cfassicat Quorteriy, xx 

(1926). 

—^ The Pentatonic Tiinins of the Greek Lynet a theory examined". Classicai 
Quarterly^ new scries, vi (1956). 


CHAPTER X 
RO^AM MUSIC 

(i) Genera! Histories and Encyctopedios 

(a) Most of the older histories of music include somethluE about Roman music in 
their sections on Greece. Burney devotes a chapter to the subject and ther^ are 
valuable remarks in Gcvaeri, Histoire et theoriede la musique ifiPiriquite (Gbent» 

1875-Sl). 

Barthounus: De flbils veterum et earum antiquo usu litn tees (RortKj 1677). 
CHAFEEU-t W.: History of Music. L From the eariScst records to the fall of 
the Roman Empire (London 1874). 

Deca)^: La Musica nella preistoria e neile aniiche dvtlsd (Reggio Emilia^ 1939). 

(b) Useful works of reference include thecatBloeueof the German Archaeological 
Institute of RomCp Naim^s Classical Handdist, and PAnniephilologique. 

AacRT, A. in Fricdlander: Darstellmgen aus der Slttcngeschichte Roms. 9th 
edition (Leipzig, 192J-3). 

BPfNp F. *Die Musik im rdmischen Hcene’. MalnzerZeitschrffi, vii (1912), p. 36. 
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Daremberg-Sacuo; Dicthimaire des aittiqulUs grecques ft f&maines d’aprSj Its 
ttxfes et Its moiiumtnts (1ST7-I919), 

Pauly and Wissgwa: Xeai-EneychpSdle d. ktassisctien Abtrttimsmssensehafl 
(18-94—still in progress). 

(it) For the Etrusetuis arid their connexions with Rome 

Fell, R. A. L.; Etruria and Rome (Cambridge, 1924), 

Giglioo, G. Q,: VArteetrusca (Milan, 193S). 

M'CAR'ntEY, E. S.: ■ MLliLaiy indebtedness of Early Rome to Etruria’, Memoirs 
of the American Academy In Rome, j, p. 12L 
Sqlari, a,: Vita puttblica e privata degti Eiraschi (Floieijce, 1931). 

(iii) For the Theatre 

Bieber, M.r The History of the Creek and Roman Theater (Princeton, 1939). 

(iv) For Roman art and Helftnisiic paintin/t 

HERRttANN, P, (ed.): Dtnkmdier d. Malerei d, Aittrtums (in progress from 1906), 
Reinach, S.; Ripertaire des retiefs grecs et rontains-, Hii (Paris, 1909-12). 

—— Ripertaire des peiniures grecques et romditts (Paris, 1922), 

Rizzo. G. E.; La Pittura eitenistico-romeuta (Milan, 19^). 

Strong, E. : La scultura romano da Augusta a Costanilno. 2 vols. (Florence, 
1923-6). 

- Art in Ancient Rome (Ars Una) (London, 1929), 

Mostra Augusiea della Romaniid. Catalogue and separate bibliographies and 
index (Rome, 4th ed,, 1939). Section Ixx is devoted to music. 

(v) The Aquintum organ 

Hyde. W. W.: Transaetions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, [xix (1938), p. 392. 

Kuzsinskv, V.: Aquincum (Budapest, 1934), The site of the schofa centonarh 
orum where the organ stcjod is site 30 of plan I. 

Mercurell}, C.: Rivista di Archeoiogla eristiana, xv (1938), p, 73, 

Nagy, L.: Die Orget von Aquincum (Budapest, 1934). 

- Laureae Aquinnnses, ii (1941). p. 182 for the building, pi. xli shows the 

museum case with the remains on show. 

(vf) Papyri 

It is not easy to find one's way about thespecializisd literature. A number of 
musicians' contracts nre collected in Tenney Frank’s Economic Survey of Rome, 
volume devoted to Egypt, p, 299 (cf. p. 694 for musicians in public ^mes). The 
latest list of teaching contracts is in Taubenschlag, Law of Creco-Roman Egypt 
in the light of the papyri (New York. 1944), p. 284, For the tax on trades see 
the appropriate sections of Wallace, Taxation in Egypt (Princeton, 1938) 
and Michigan pt^yri, v, Tebl unis II, p. 321 for a tax on piper and musidan. 
There is an important article by Westermann in the Journai of Aptian Archaeo¬ 
logy (1932), p. 16, on entertainmenu in villages. Two new papyri throw light on 
the variety of musical instruments; Knudtzon. Aritdi/airMfe (1946), no. 2 for 
a list of temple musical instruments in a-d, 188, inctuding a monocho'rd- Petto- 
poulos, Papyri Soeletatis Archaeoiogieae Atheniensis (I939X 43'. second cen¬ 
tury A.D., includes references to the bagpipes and the funeral pipes. 
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LIST OF CONTENTS OF 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND 
VOLUME I 


The History of Music Scurtd is a series of volumes of gramophone records^ with 
explanatory booklets^ designed as a companion series to the Nc>v Oxford Hisfory 
of Music. Each volume covers the same groimd as the corresponding volume in 
the Ne>v Oxford Hisiory of Musict and U designed as far as possible to ill ustrate 
the mxisic discussed thercLa. The itconds arc issued in EnglaiKl by The Gramo- 
pbone Company (H.M.V.) and La the United States by R. C A, Victor, and the 
booklets arc published by the Oxford University Press, The editor of Volume I of 
The History of Music in Sound h Egon WeUesi. 

The side numbers given below are those of the 78 r.p.m. edition. 

Side h CHINA <1): THREE ANCIENT MELODIES 

(a) Tsui Wong Chan (The Strumming of an Elderly Gentleman) 

(b) Lang Tau Sha (Waves Washing the Beach) 

(c) Nan Tsin Kong (Entering the Palace) 

StdeZ CH1NA<2): iNSTHUMENTAL AND DRAMATIC MUSIC 

(а) The Poet Rides 

(б) Meihua San Nonq (Plum Blossom) 

(c) Duel from Hsiao Fang Hiu (The Littk Shepherd) 

(d) Excerpt from Mou-Tan T'tng (The Lotus Pavilion) 

Side Z CHINA (3)^ OPERA 

(а) Excerpt from Fai Shi Chuon (The White Serpent) 

(б) Excerpt from CAio F^o (Lady Prccious Stream) 

(c) Excerpt from Yuan-MSn Chan Trf (Beheading a Son) 

Excerpt from Ts*ao Ch*!ao Kuan (Thatched Bridge Pass) 

Side 4, TIBET 

(n) Lamaist Instrumental Ensemble 
(h) Lamaist Chanting 
(c) Hymn by Two Nuib 

Srfi^ L CAMBODIA 

(a) Bampc (Lullaby) 

MADAGASCAR 
(bi Ralvo 

Side b. LAOS 

(tf) Song of NairhNgum Bargeman 

(b) Mengphoutomdok (Buzzing of Bees) 

(c) Laoh-Tcnh (old dance) 

(d) Thoum (Court of Love) 


contents of HISTOkYOF MUSIC W SOUND VOU I 

Side 7. BALI fl> 

(d) TJrockt joek |>o«niah 

{b) Exccipt from the music-drama 7jalf?narang 

S/JfE. bau(2) 

(fl) Excerpl from a Oamboeh 
TAHITI 

(A) Paoa (piimitivc song) 

(c) Aut Aue (modem dance) 

Side 9. TAPAN 

(<7> Gagaku (Court Mu^ch Danoe of the Great Peace 
(A) Rokudan (Nos. 1, 3, and 6) 

(c> Chidori (The Sea Plovers) 

Side to* mp]A(L): folk music 

(a) RiceKtransplajiting song (Western Gbat$) 

(A) HArvesL Processional song (Westera Ghats) 

(c) Toda song (Nilgiri Moimtains) 

(d) Death Wail (Cape Comorin) 

Side 11. tNP[A(2): folk music 

{a) Afridi song (Khyber Pass) 

(A) Marathi Weaver's song (Hyderabad) 

(e) Bhajan (Marathi VUiagers' Prayer) (Hyderabad) 

Side 12. INDIA (3): classical music 

(^> Sundari nann' mdaiilo (Camadc devotional song) 

(A) Pahadi (dhun) 

(e) Kankaiiyi jl na maro 

Side ly INDIA (4): classical music 
R^ga Kedara {shaniiai} 

Side 14 JBWfSH MUSIC 

(e) Umi!inS$$6ah Mggitit (Psalm R) 

(A) M5b6l£l kol we^jdl jobol (Hymn for Hasha'na Rabba) 
(r) *A! nihirdt bobal Ho£eb^^ (Parapbrase of ^alm 137} 

Side 15. ANCiiNT GacECi 

(n) First Detphic Hymn 
(A) Epitaph of Seikilos 

Side 16. MUSIC or islam(I): naab east 
(a) Muezzin's Call to Prayer 
(A) Taqsim baySti (Turkish) 

(e) Bedouin soixg (from £1 Faytim) 
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Side 17. MUSIC of iSlaM C^;iraq 
(a) Rahber FoudakA 
{b) Ya oaeea d-taifc 

Side IS. MUSIC OF ISLAM (3):TH& HAGHItTB 
(d) Oomii Alayka (Moroccan) 

(£1} Albszo 2^boii (TuiusiBii) 

(c) Fah ef-banafsCB (Algerian) 



INDEX 


^ V/, EsypiEaa dcmWe ftcd-pipe^ 269, 
Egypdaii bom* 2^. 

^Abbis b. aWa^X429, 

Abtfubti, Mesopolamioa reed-pipe^ 251, 
2J2, 424. 

'Abd ab^Aiiz, 412. 

^Abdal-Qadirb. GhaSbJ. 432,442,446,453. 
456. 

— Jdmi* dJT (CoiiteioF of Metodlrj}, 
444, 463. 

— JTfl^ii (TYcasttry of Mrkdies), 

456, 

Abraham di CaocFSA of Amsterdam, 3l3. 
^ ' Duel For sopraoo and alto', 333-4. 
Abramo dall’ Arpa EbrK>+ 327. 
Abul-Fidi, 426 n*. 

Abu'b^altam abBAbin, 462. 

Aba I^ashisha, 43a 
Abu’bj^tuaiii al-Darraj, 44L 
Abu^l-M^d Mull^ainmad, 462. 

AbO ^aqa, 435. 

AbQ Said b. ab'Arabt, 441. 
ACOJ^MATIONS: 

Acclamatory formulae, 310^ 320. 
Byzantine church, 399. 

Roman, 3BO* 392, 399. 

Tribal. Hebrew, 295.290. 291. 307. 30«. 
Ackerman, Phyllis, 451 n*. 

Adap<i^AfapUj Mesopotamian tambouime, 
233, 241. 

Adelard of Bath, 466, 

AiihifA&t (call to prayer)p 434,439-40,441. 
Aeolian Style. 332-4. 396. 

Aeschylus, 392, 393, 394. 

AePK, 409, 

Agathon, 387, 393, m 
Ahaba Rabbo^ 332. 

AhatanMi, 198, 199, 204, 

Ahmad Ughla ShukraU^ 463. 

*Xr^ A^nfa \ 385. 
ai fonu, 251. 

AHuvin^ LinuS'Sons, 251. 37i. 

Ajax fragmeoi (papyrus), 351. 374. 

Att Sumerian kithoia. 244. 

Alai, Ata^ Me3oxx>tamian tambourine, 
240,268. 

Am. 233. 

*‘Atam nl-IKn Qai^, 462. 

*AM fobdikum. 455 [Ex. 322). 

Albright, W. F., 229, 255. 

Akaeus, 382, 390. 

Akmsn. 300, 391+ 

Alexanikr of Aphrodisias, 45f, 

AlTdWi. A.p 411 n\ 


Alfred the Englishman, 469. 

Mesopotamian kiihara. 230, 236^ 
244+ 

Athuzen, jee Ibn abHaltbam. 

"Ali b. Said al-AndalusI, 462. 

Alkindiis, see al'^KindJ, 

"ATlawaya. 429. 

AUbeny, C R, C., 311 n". 

Allegro Porto. 327. 

Alleluia l^RMuLaf 
Jewish. 3ChS. 

Jewish origins of Christian usage, 320-L 
See fliK? HaJkL 
Aima-Tadema, Sir L., 272 rt*. 

Alonso, D., 474- 
Alpharablus, see al-F^i^i 
Altman, C. 239 ii“+ 

'Alan. 429. 

Alyplus, Alypian notation, 358-63* 364, 
369, 372-3. 

Mesopotamian reed-pipe^ 252. 
Amir SMhi, 432. 

Ammianus MaruellinUs^ 416. 

Amr ibn Sal^'l, 326. 

Amundsen, L,, 374. 

AnagnosieSf 3^. 

Aamsmtddo, 198,199. 

Mesopotamian rccd-pipCi 424, 
Andaluaia, Tstamfe inAuence in, 433. 
Andalusian bandair {paadero), 430. 

— 430, 

— saela^ SO. 

Anderson, 408 n\ 

Aifar, Islamic trumpet, 434. 

Angisiyy^ 426. 

Af^khen^, Balinese chintfridiophone* 
167, 171, 173, 183-4. 

Angladc. J.,469n*. 

AngRs, H., 469, 473. 

Aneulo, J+de.32nV45ii-. 

Animal-masks, 104, 183, 230, 236, 257-S, 
+67. 

Animal' speech'' imitalioos^ 123,186, 396. 
* Anonymus 11465. 
“AnonymtisIV',470.47L 
AKlTPttONY: 

Arabia 424. 

China, 131-2. 

Early Christian, 307, 308, 31L 
E^t,260,262. 

Greece, 338. 

Hebrew, 205, 207, 280. 252. 302+ 
Mesopotamia, 234-5, 254. 

Tibet, 139-10. 
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449. 

ApcI. Willi, 163* 403 n* 459 n\ 
Apollinaris, 417. 

ApiikiUS, Ludui* 261. 

Arabiait r^ighis, Tht, 423.433,434,437,452. 
Afcbilochus of Faro&t ^®0h 391* 392. 
Anfja, BaEincx dfama, J76. 

Arshui^ Islamic double re^-pipCp 443. 
Anstidia QuinUlianu^ 349^ 330 n", 375, 
376,458*465. 

Amtoplwncs, 336, 337. 340, 362 o^ 36S, 
382 n\ 3»4p 315, 3S6, 3S7, 390-4, 396. 

— m Frogj, 336, 396 n*, 392-4. 
Arutolie, 277 n*, 339, 340, 3g«, 398, 465. 

— de Anima, 458, 462, 465. 466. 

— Protteffiaia, 458. 

— PSCudci-, 345 nS 349 n*. 

Arlstoacnin, 281, 336-42 passim, 343-4, 

347-51 passim, 357, 35Bp 3634* 375, 
380, 381 385,387-^, 397,458,465. 

Amdt. R. F. W., 56 □*. 

AmobiLis, 315 n* 

Arnold* T., 442 n\ 443 n*, 446 nn»-^, 
456nV466n*,469iiV 
Afs dt pulmtiofie iambuii, 468, 

Arjrvrva, 331+ 335. 

Afdbi\ 448,449. 

^ioj. or Asias kiiham, 251. 

Arambaf, /fF/o*/, dmrti, 468, 

Aramlfor (4;-fufl^drX drunip 468. 
Attfiijna, 414. 

AtlKnacus* 238 n", 239 an" "p 25Ip 265,269 
a\ 280. 2S1* 348 n^ 38! m n\ 
397 nn*^ *p400n\ 40L 
Auboyefp 3.* 162 o** 182 cm*' \ 

Atttaisin e/ Mm/p/rr, 475, 476^ 

Atigasrianif 399. 

4w;£V, rwd-pipe, 238. 252, 261. 262* 290. 
339p 346. 350, 351, 369p 377. 383. 384. 
386. 391+ 392. 393* 395* 398. 402; jw 
atso Tibia, 

Audacmmap S., 415 n*. 

Araaaddki, Indian dmim, 221-2. 

4vA£d/p 449p 4S0r 
Avcnpacc. set Ibn Bajja. 

Averrofe, jm Ibn Rushd. 

Aviccnna. see Eba Sln^ 

Ardda, 426. 

Bacchius, 372. 

Bach, C. P. E. and W, F.* 335, 

Bacon, Roaer. 466. 

BadhL 437. 

Bocchiold^EneublJ* H.* 59 n*. 

Baor^e: 

India. 223. 

Mesopotamia iSumfimyak)^, 245-6^ 300. 
Rome(Cfi7lcjidSnfA£iCdJCauJVj)X408, 4|4. 
418. 


Bahriin GOr* 426p 427, 

Baikie. J,. 278, 

BaiUel. A. anJ J.* 264. 

Bair/iuyilu 106, 137. 

Safi ai-^ikma^ 458. 

Bafdban, Persian rocd-pipep 443. 

Bafag, Bataggu, Mesopotamian hour-glass 
drum, 230, 231, 233, 234, 240. 

Bamboo^ 94. 

— importance of in disseminalJan of 
musk* JS3-6. 

Bamboo tubes (primiiivie idiophonc), 34; 
CprimLtive chordoplionc)^ 36; see oho 
Zither. 

Ban (Faff), Stimerian harp* 242, 244-5* 
271, 

Eaadfaarlai. Rao Sahib P- R., X)5. 
Boi^gafi, Chinese hoop-drum, 128. 
Bangizstt sonorous wooden block and 
genic of Chinese opera, 128-9 (Ex. 211). 
BanK E. J,. 243 n". 

BaFong^ 166 . 

Barbad of Far^, 426. 

Barbaf, Morha^, late. 252* 425, 446. 
BarbiKS, Gnsk lyre. 251, 252, 381. 
Bardesar^ JJ2, 

^Boreas of the Holy MounlaiQ', 135 lEx, 

mi 

Bar5atibi,42A 
Basil lus* 3J8r 
Baumano, H.* 32, 52. 

Baitn Alcvft. A. P. L.* J |4 a\ 

Beck, 469 n*, 

Bcccham. J.. 32 n^ 

J3ei?kAr*r fnorthem sonas), 112, 113 (Ex. 
21D). 

'Bets fly across the Golr^ Sand RivicT% 
154 (Ex, 249). 

Sehn, F.*407n". 

BclaSffv* V. M.* 50 n\ 452 472. 

Belfcsarius, 412. 

BclLajipOi., 159* 

Bellermann. X F., 350 n\ 

Bells and Bell-chimes : 

Assyria* 230, 239. 

Chma ijong and boh}, 88, 89* 90^ 95-6, 
101, 103. 104, 105. 108, 134. 

Egypt, 267. 

Korea* 142. 
marns-gnelots, 467. 

Piimidve, 35. 

rhythm-making grelols (IskiD)* 436. 
Roman^ 409. 
wooden bells, 34. 

BeK Bt/il {Bin, £iri\ bow-Iiwp, 271, 273. 

a I .B 

Bcnzina*T, I,, 291 n’. 

Bewer, J, A.. 2B6 n‘, 

Bharaia. \95. 207,111,213. 
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Bharafaff4f}^, 204. 

BhaikhAiide, Paiidli, 226. 

£[^,424. 

Birch. S.. 2iS4nS269fi», 

BimbaiJiTit E.^ 327 
Biwej, Japanese bas^lute, 9Z, 14% 
Blackman, A. M., 261 262 a*. 269 aK 

* Blown fi^ha ^ theory ofp 14. 

BodhhLiia, 250, 255,465. 

Boh^ Chinese bells^ 90p JDL. 

‘Bbjfe sr&a' CRicHWunding Song'}, 160 
<£:r. 262). 

Book i/ CkrQ/deks^ 297. 

Book of LamtAioiiatu^ 294. 

Book ofBsalms, 290-3, mixoolso 

PsalnKMly, Psalrm. 

Book of ifie Dead, 257. 

Book of ihe fFeir^ of rke Lordr 286, 

Book of Yashar, 287. 

Boichar^t, L,, 263 266 A“. 267 2fi8, 

Bonnus^song, 392. 

Bosanquet. R, H. M,. 205. 

Bose, F.p 121 164 n^. 

Bourdilion, F W,, 475. 

Bousset, W.p 306 n*, 309 n\ 510 nK 
Bow; 

bow-harpp 242, 244, 270, 271, 273, 
275. 

E«ypt bln\ 271, 273. 260, 
eajtli-bow^ 36v SO, 
bunter^s bow, 40, 57, 58. 

Mesopotamia (iwfl). 242, 244-3. 
musical bqw, |4, 36, 57* 

Mew Guinea^ 179. 
related to ranfared melodics, 179. 
relatioii to drum, 58-59, 
relation to pandoto, 244-5. 

Bowed gourd. 36, 157. 

Box. G, H.p 301 ii\ 

Brdhrrvi:^, 203. 

Breasted, J. H.* 228. 281. 2B2 n\ 

Breloer. B„ 206. 

Brendct, O,, 411 
Brewer. J. S-, 466 
BHAaddrtmyaka Upaisishad^ 46, 

Brown. A, R.. 28, 40 49 n*. 

Browne. E, G., 426 n*. 431 432 0** 

Bruce's harps. 271. 

BnjpKh. H., 272 E** 

Brurmcr-Treutp E.. 269, 

BwiAa^ Roman honw 407^ 411. 413. 
Buddhist mtttic, Chinese, 88, 133* 134. 

^ Japanese, 149. 

Budge. Sir E. A- W., 267 n\ 268. 

Buecher. K., 6. 

Biikofzer, Manfred^ 14 n". 

Bull-roaier. 9. 37, 48. 52. 58. 

Ajabk boro, 425,434,443 (afbog&n},^ 

4^. 


Bmckhaidt, J. L.. 424 
Burkitl, C. F..3U n". 

Burnet, J.* 247 n^ 

Btimey. C F., 30S n*. 309 n". 

Burney, Charicss, 273 nK 
Biirton* Sir Rkbard, 214 
Byi, Chmese drum, 90, 

Calabash (primitive aerophooeX 32. 
CalEixcnus of Rhodes, 265. 

Canon {Qdnmh Tslamic psaltery, 468. 
Cdnti^as de Sonia Maria^ 467, 470. 473. 
CANTtLLAtKiN, CKaNT^ 

China, Buddhist, 133-4. 

Egypt. 259p 280. 

India, Vedic. 199-202. 

Islam. 441. 

Japart, Buddhist, 149-50. 

Jewish. 291-3; Sciiplurat, 316-18' 
Psalmodyp 318-20; Hasidk. 331-2; 
EoropeiJi milucDDes, 326-9; decline, 
334-5. 

Mcsopolofiua. 231-5 jMUNm. 
primitive, 29^3h 
Tibet, 139^. 

Cantor, see l*reoents>r. 

Cipart.J.,273 
CaracaUa, 373. 

Carcopino, 3., 411 n\ 

C^iinus, 416* 

Cam de Vaux. B.. 460 n*, 462 n^. 

Carterp Harold, 270 n^ 

Cassiodorus, 404 n\ 465. 

CastanelSp Greet, 378; Roman, 415- 
Cato the elder. 404. 

Celestas: 

Cambod.!!. 181. 

JaVBp 167, 171. 172* 

Korea, 131. 

Siam, lili 
Oensorinusp 24T. 

Chompollion^ J. F.* 266. 267 o^*, 268. 

271 no*- 272 n*. 274 n»* 

Ckatts (JoAJt), Persian harp, 243.423.425, 
427 (jaqn. 444. 

Ckamons de Gudiattme IX, Lts, 474. 
Chappell. W,, 258 n*. 272 nn^' -p 273 n*. 
410 n» 

dc Chardin. P- T.. 134 n*^ 

Charles, R. H-, o ■, 

Charicswonh, M. P., 399 n*- 
Chorngshefig Dionn {The HoFl of Long 
U/e} (Komg Shen^ 126. 

Chdrp^ {CMFpdmX Feralian clippers, 
442. 

Chen,C. U.,fmdS.U„ 132, 

Cheu, Il4p tl5. 119. 127. 

CHeupair, 115* 127. 

Chiar^ Urt-Ui, 114. 
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Ckuie-ioidphdnes : 
distnbu(k?ii in £. Asi^p lSl-2, ll£. 
f«lAik>n of iivialIciphoa£3 to icylo- 
ptonc$, IM, 

Set otsa Aiigk/atfig^ Belh and 
chimes, Cclc5tas> C^ppeis^ Cymbois^ 
Dnim-chimeSp Glockeiispiel* Googs 
ftnd Gon^^chimes, Iron chimes, 
LithDphDiKS» Melnllc^honH, Rattle, 
Semper^ Sistrum, Xylophones. 
Chinese Characters, Glo^iy ot, J90-4. 

Chyr^ti, 11 
Chifjgyueh, Lti. 

Chia^, Chinese LLtnaphone, SS, 69, 90, 92, 

10], lOJ. m. 

Ckotig^u, ChiMse perrmslon-clappcf, 
69. 

OlQRAI. 51NG1NO, CHORUS, CHOIR: 

mmidmi' gnilds {JewishX 297-8. 
synagogue and early CtirtsLian Churchy 
3m 

emergence of ^cantor', ‘preoentor^j 
320. 

in the ghetto, 328. 

Greek secular, 300. 

Roman, 399,413. 

Chordophoncs, Ptunhlvei 
bow* bowed gourd, eajthh^bow, earth- 
zither, 3$. 

Chottin, A., 269 449 n** 4S6 a** 474 O" 

476 n*. 

Chuicbes, Music of the Christian, 304-12, 
316> 320, 324. 

Chi^chyi, 126. 

Chyn^ Chinese zithcT, 69, 90* 92, J0I+ 103* 
J04, J05, ]]7, 123* 142, 143. 

CA>t, Chtftc^e cfoss-niitc, 90* 106. 

Cicero* 399, 40l n‘*4tMn*. 

Cinesias* 393^ 3^^ 3^6. 

CLAPPCfCS: 

Amuun^ IST. 

267. 

Burma, L64. 

Cambodia* 162. 

China, 89* 105* 185. 

^clashing maces'* 267. 

Egypt, 256* 260, 261, 266-7. 

* hands and feef, 267. 

Islam, 442. 
percussion, 89, 185. 

Ptfsin* 442. 

Rome* 409, 414, 415. 
wand-type, 267. 
wooden bats, 35, 

CiARtMrr: 

modem* used in India* 223. 
primitive, 37, 38, 

Sumatra, L68. 

ClaudJan, 261, 412 n*. 


Clay, A. T., 423 

Clement of Aieaaodria, 257 n** 259* 
277, 280, 302 n*, 306 308, 3l5n\ 

324. 

Cleonidcs (ps^-Euclid), 250-1, 3Sl n*. 37^ 
458,461*465. 

Cleophon, 394, 

Codex Las HsiefgaSy 23, 469 n*. 
Codjington, R, H., 44 n^ 

Coedis, G.. $6nK 
Cohen, F. L.. 298 n*. 

Cohen, G.* 474. 

■Cold CrowiS playing with watery I2J, 
Collangcttcs, X. M.* 448 n*. 

CoUegium symphanuicomMy 40L 
Cominodus, 417. 

CoiHCHs: 

Chinese, 108. 

Indian , 223. 

primid^e* 38, 52* 54, 55* 59. 
seaual signiTicance, 54. 
symboliziitg death, 52. 
symbolizing sacrifice* 55* 

Comlsicliis, 469. 

Confuciau hymns^ 142, J49. 

— ondiestm* 89-9J, 143* 182. 

— ritual musk, 117, 142. 

Confucius, £9. 

Constantine the African* 467, 469. 

Coolce, G. A-, 312n^^. 

CflTJifl, Roman bom, 407, 411,412* 415. 
Courani* M., 96n\97n\ 98 n** 102 nn^ ■ 
103* 108 oM 13, 143, I44*lS7ii*. 
de Coussemaker, E., 331 II^ 445 n“* 
470 nV 471 

Covarpjbtas* M., 183 n** 

CrmI* H. G,* 89n^ 

CrtKaley-HoUand* P. C., 137 n^ 142 
CroJaAf* Egyptian kUop^ns, 264. 

Ctciias, 239. 

Clesibftis of Alexandria* 270, 2SJ* 408 n*. 
Cummin* C G.* 234. 

Ctimont, F,p 247 n\ 276n* 405 n** 

Cybcle, 405. 

CVMEXLS: 

Bali, 171, 176v 203. 

Burma, 164. 

Cambod^,^ 162. 

China. 103* 134. 

^pt, 367 (cup, clapper), 280. 

He^w 296, 

297. 

Endiii, 203, 221. 

Iskm iiajfau sumi/, Wf), 434, 442. 
Mewpotainia (sanj), 239-40. 

Pttrystaa, in Renwi 405. 
iwimilivc, 35. 

Re™, 405.414, 4tJ. 

Tibet, 139-40, 
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DtihlifOir, Tfw, 425. 

Egyptian upper- 

cheated harp, 271. 

Dahchfu. 106, 119, 137. 

Dalman, G., 2§S n* 

'D^mbang d^k", (*lron Rod' or 'SmU 
and Tender 160 (Er. 260>, 

D&modan^ 19711^ 

— Sii/fjgUadarpa^, 197 I9e iin»- 

205 q\ 207 *. 2l0i|i*211 n^2f2o", 

214. 218Il^22L 
Darnoup 349, 3S9. 

Dance: 

See dlw Mime, Mummers, Pantomime^ 
Theatre. 

daoce-tree^ 3, 4 5. 

Egypt, 2S7p 261. 266, 

Cicece, 383. 391, 401. 

India. 197. 203^. 

Islarn, 43S, 441. 

Japan, danoe-soiig. 146. 

Miau^ 15t, 

Rome. 414. 

Danckert. W,. 31. 

Daniel. F. S., 475. 

Dani^ou^ A^. 206, 

149. 

Darcmberg, C., 251 
Darwin. Charl^ 5. 6 
David da Civiti, 327. 

Da via, N. de G.. 260 nn^^ ■. 261 a\ 
263 n*, 266 n*. 267 n*. 271 nV 272 fl^ 
273mi*'*. 274n". 

DavHon, A. T., J63* 

Sfng^ge* CThe lion of the moon*)^ 
IJ9M0 {Ex. 2^, 

£kd}v/££i7i^^ 134. 

Dead Sea Scrolls, 30L 
Deb^ Egyptino horn. 269. 

Dechevrans, A., 123 n\ 

Deimel, A., 233, 241 242. 

Delphic hymrti: 

Paeans, 363-9, 374. 379, 398. 4(X^, 
Transcriptions, I, 363-9; U. 369. 
DcmelRui Phalerius, 277. 

Demi6%i]tc, P.* 149 n*. 

Demosihena, 400. 

De mu^ca CPseiKlc^Pluiarch), 379, 3»0 n*. , 
388. 389 n\ 394 n", 397 o*. 

Denomy, A. J., 475. 

Denmore. F., 3l n*, 32, 40 a". 44 
45 nS 48 nV 49 n» 50 n*. 54 nn^, 
57 n*. 

De orfu leieMiaFwn^ 466. 

Dessau. H., 401 n*. i 

Dhul-NUn, 441. 

D/tfw. 97, 98. 

Diehl. E.. 3i0 3S6 uK 396 n*. 

Ditiei, 359. 364. 388 
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Dicterlci, 434 fui*- V 460 n*, 466 n". 
Dimi. 423. 

DdriJka, Indian choidophone, 215, 
Dmesci, O., 25^ 26. 

Dio C^ius, 277,278, 372 nK 
Diodorus {citharDede)^ 417. 

Diodorus Siculus, 24? 251, 265* 276 n\ 

277,280,318. 

Dionnes Laertius^ 246 . 

Dionysius (Byzantine theorist), 372, 373. 
Dionysius of Halicamas^us. 337, 338, 
374. 405 n*. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, 396. 

Dkmysus, 25t, 379* 383, 387* 392, 401. 
Dboscorides of Sarnos^ 409 nK 
Dithyramb, 377* 379, 383. 386^ 387, 390- 
8 pwim. 

Diltenberger, C. F. 419. 

^Dog follows a Dorr, A^ 155 (£i, 250), 
Dd]ger,F. J.,3a6n»,311 n". 

Dohaetsdi, Amold ami Mabel. 476. 
DoEology (Christian), 302 n", 310. 

Driver, S. R., 295 n^ 

Drone, drone-pipes: 

Arabia, 241. 

as divine imoircstaticm, 53. 
Mesopotamia* 24t* 252^ 
priiiiitivc, 21. 50. 
providing pcj of canon, 21. 

Tibet, 139. 

Drum: 

Africa, 52. 

Armun, 157. 

Arabia* 423. 438, 

Sabykn. 230, 231. 

Bali* 171, 172, 173, 181. 
buU^ymbol Hm, 230. 231. 

Camli^ia, 162, 181. 

Cluoa, 88. 89, 90* 92, 101. 103,104. 105, 
107, lOS, 128, 134, 185. 
commofi objects as 'drums*, 33. 
'drurr>language\ 33, 34. 
drum-orchestjas, 38. 

Efypt. 264. 267-8. 280. 
hoop-dmm* 128, 129. 
hour-glass drum* 35. 39. 58, 105* t37* 
172, 230* 231. 233. 234, 240.424,442. 
Er^dia, tBI* 203, 212 * 2|5. 220. 221-2, 
Mam, 424, 425. 426, 434, 438, 442, 452, 
455*463, 

Japan, 148, 

kcllic-drujn* 137, 233, 234, 240. 268* 
425, 455. 468, 
in magk, 48* 52, 55. 

Mesopotamia. 230* Z3t. 233* 234* 233, 
240, 

Mongolia, 105, 

Persia, 425, 426, 

Phrygia. 405, 
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Drum {f at/.) 
poC-dmm, 33. 

primitive. 33, 34, 33-36. 52, 55^57, 
Romaic 415. 

sexiuL syirbolisnv 47-40, 52, 55, 56-57* 
shamu-dnim, m aHt-drum. 
alit-dnimp 34, 55, 37,137, 183; seiaUo 
Trough. 

symbolic of the god, 52^ 230. 23J* 
symbolic of sacrihoc, 52^ 58. 

Tibel, 137, 138* 139, 140. 
tree-dmm. 52, 58, 

DKUM-camB^: 

Cambodia. 164. 

Dwbcsnc* L., 304 n*. 

Dyff^ Arabic drum, tamboudiic* 24U 423, 
424. 44J. 

Duff, J. 414 a*. 

Dttfiif, Islamk tambourine, 434 
Dugmore, C. W., 304 a"* 

DtaxiMHt: 

China (yoftgehyn), 93. 

Fefsia inmiirX 93. 445. 

Dumbalak^ Per^Lao dnim, 426. 

Dilnd^, Penial] double-pipe.. 423. 

Persum hour-^a^ drum, 240. 
DupoDl-Sommer, A.., 301 n\ 

DOring, I., 342 n\ 343 346 351 n\ 

352 n* 357 nn^ *, 394 n\ 397 n*. 
lyyi, Qiinae ow-Duie, 104. 112, 124* 
128, U6. 

Ea. 230. 231, 

Eaith-bow, 36, 

Easdalce^ F. W.*90a* 

Ebeling. E., 233, 249, m 
Ebert, M., 245 a*. 

Ebou** M., 33. 

EiHcaidt, A., L42, 143. 

Eddsteir^E. 310 a-* 

Eidos, 347* 349, 

Elasabalm, 417. 

Elbogcn, U m n\ 301 n*. 302 a*. 

Elegyp Arabia, 424. 

Elkf, ^rmcfian hom, 241 
Eliftwu^ Chinese Sddlc^ 93, I56i 
Ellis. A, J.. 163 n\ 

Eiymos, Phrygivi twin md-pipc, 252, 405, 
£rnhdferia, 3^. 

‘Emptying’lhe-Cup M(£sic\ 98. tOS-6. 
Emiheiiner, E,, 59 aa*^ \ 135 n* 
IMn-, 187 a^ 

Eogel, C,,239-49pajjim, 267a“ 272nil'-* 
275- 

Ennius, 411 n^ 

Epiphanius, 418. 

fff S^ikiios, 369-7 U 
E^todes^ 349 a** 

d'Erlanfci, R,* 426 aV 431 n*, 432 b', 


436 n^ 441-53 pasifm, 456 no*- ^ 460 nV 
462 nn**'», 461 im*- ^ 476 
Ermaii, A^, 257 n*, 258 n», 259, 261 n*, 
262 n*, 264 a', 266 nn*' 269 nn-^", 
272iiii^-', 274n\2aOnV 
Enmon, £.,43 n** 

ErSemma^ 233, 234. 

Efirlu^ Mesopotamiem harp, 243, 

E^J, Indian chordophone, 225* 
'Ettnrakii* (*Muitc comifig throuBh from 
HKsvxnl, 148, 

Entds; Doctrine of Ok; jw abo Primitivic 
imisic- 
BaU* 187. 

China, 87. 88. 

Greece, 341-2. 350, 401-2. 

India, 196. 199, 201. 

Eslam, 433-4. 

Jewish, 322-3; Hasidism, 3J3. 
Mesopolamia, 246-7, 250^U 153, 276, 
277. 

Spairi, 449. 

Euclid, 458. 459* 461, 465. ah& 
Cleonides. 

Euripides, 251 a«. 260. 337,168. 374. 384. ' 

386. 192-3, 394, 396* 399, 400. 
Eusiathtus, 270* 

Eyati^Iariiiin (St MCdaid), 467. 

Exalfed Htavcn, 234. 

'Famtg Tzyychyi* C Visiting Tiyydiyi^, 
119. 121-2(6^.202). 

"**Fair* fair”, cry ibc Ospreys' fJn 
Tzayytdi)* 105* 107 {Ex. 181). 

Fakhr al-Dbi al-RjaJ, 462. 
oi^FtikkH, 431. 
dc FalEo, M., 472, 471. 

Fai^^hsan^, Chinese irun-chimes, 112. 
Fangikfdni^, 104 

tl-Ftribl (Alpharabius), 442, 444, 445* 
446. 451. 432, 456, 457, 4S9, 460, 462, 

465. 

— de Sfintlls, 466. 

Kitdb al-miisl^l al4[ablr (Graiiii 
ef Miatel, 460. 

Farley, M. F, 132. 

Fanner. H. C„ 07 n\ 232 n', 240-5 
patiim. 253 n*. 269 n*. 270 n*. 274 im'- », 
275 n*, 279 1 )', 284 Ji«, 322 n\ 423-72 

passirrtr 

Fasfh L06. 

Faulkner, R, O., 239, 260. 

FclbeT-<jeiger, E, 200. 

Feltith un£s, 25-26. 

Femald, H. E.. 92 n*. 

Fiddie, bowed Lur*. tUbak: 

Aiinarn, JS6, 

Cambodia, 162. 

ChiiM, 92 93,124, 125, 156. 
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Endift. 181. 1S2. 
iavAp ]£3, 

Mongolia, 136. 

Naga. I 5S, 

Sumatra, 163. 

Tibet* 138. 

Fife, Eslaitii£Ci^/fl)* 438. 

Ficesingieri S. B,, U^ 300 n* 

Fiortiura Ua^Ik, iflwwd'id, 447 , 

450. 455. 4S6w 472. 

Firdausu 425» 426. 
a^FlrflrfbaclI. 425 n*. 

Fiscticr, E.p 123 rt\ 124 125 

* Fishcttrian's Soog V 145 23S>. 

Fitz^raldp C F., lS5n". 

Flavbn, 3li> 

Fluti; Me alio Recorders 
Arabia, 424, 443. 

Guna^ cros3-0utc» 90, 104. I08p 112, 
124, 128. (36; gjobutar Bute. 88-89* 
91,92. 

Egypt, 268. 

Japan. 148. 

Java» 141. 
in rtia^p 48-57. 

Mesopotamia. 241- 
Miau, 152. 

NagSp L55. 

Niasan evosc^nutep 170. 
oota^oop 99, I44p 148. 

Persia, 443. 
pdmitivep 37-38. 

Rofiuii. 408. 

sexuia] symbolism, 52p 56-57, 
Folk-music and song; hm alia Ptimitive 
music: 

Cajubodia. !59. 

China, 89, 13i^3,137 (£h. 213-21>. 
Crete, 399. 

Egypt, 266. 

European, 86; infhicrioe on Jewish 
Liturgical musiCi 326p 327, 330. 334. 
Greece. 391-2; jee also Lmdcdi. 

India, 196, 226-7, 

Islam. 427, 434-5. 

Japanp 144-^5 (£^. 238p 239p 240). 
Korea. 143^ (Exi. 236^ 237)^ 
Mesopotamia, 256-7; lee aha Lament. 
Linus-song. 

primitive song-types, 2-3* 7-8. 28-33. 

38-41, 42,45. 50-51 1-173). 

Spain, influence on religioui musk. 


JUKI, * **^ _.^ * 

Fok Strangways, a, H.p 200 n\206.2l4n * 
215 n*. 216. 220. 

Fraentel, E-, 392 nV 
Fmneke, A. H.. 137 nS 14U 
Frank. Teoney* 417 n*. 

Bs«oe 


FranHorl, H.* 242 
Fr™r. Sir J* G.p 251* 378 0*. 

FricdEander, L., 4L7 n*. 

Frobenius, L.. 41 n*, 48 n*+ 

FrorttinuSp 412 n^ 

Full Mawji. 154. 

Fuhimann, E.p 49 n^ 

FimuiAL Mtmci Jee aha Lament: 

Annanit 158. 

Cambodia, J6l {Ex. im 
China, 143 (£x. 234), 

Egypt^ 261.264. 

Hebrew, 294. 

Roman, 404, 40. 
von Furer Haimendoff, C., 155 n*. 

Fumessp C, J.. 475. 

GadfiLC. J,p 230 a^ 

Gailhaid, A.p 107 n*, H2 n*, 115 tl^ 
U6iui*-V 129 nL 
Caku biwa, Japanese lute, 92, 98. 

Gah, Mesopotamian precentor* 231-2. 
Galen. 417 nL 

Vincenzo. 372, 454. 

Galpmp 229, 230 nn*-". 234 235 nn^- ** 

239^50 paisim, 279 n*. 

Gamhoeh^ Balinesa classical drama, 176. 
ComeJbn. Javanese orchesuo, 167* 168, 
170-6 h 1*3. 

G^ftas^ 202 . 

Balincre metallopbone, l7l, 173. 

174. 

Gardiner, A. H.. 258-9, 269 no* ** 272 dL 
Garslang. J., 245 n\ 267 ti*^. 

Gaudentins* 253. 350 n*. 

GAUMing,ll5. 

^Geesc descend on the Level Sands'^ 123. 
GeiringeTp K.. 468 ii\ 

Ceadyr, Javanese celeata* 167, 171* 172, 
G^nggong,^ Balinese Jew’s harp, 171, 186. 
Gcitcft of Aurillac* 469. 

Gerbcrt M * 50 n% 452 467 468 

nn*^ ■. 

Gersonidfis^ see Letd ben Geison. 
Gevaerl, F, A.* 468. 
al-Gharii)*428,436. 
al-Gha^alL439n\440. 

Ghitkakf bowed viol* 445. 

GA6Kf, 424p 427, 436, 439* 440* 457. 
GhitbdK Islamk lambourine, 443. 
Gbislanznni, E.. 415 nL 
Gibson. E, H.* 8S n*. 

<7^ (Matthi}. Mesopolaminn vertical 
flute, 24L 

Giglioli* G. Q.* 408 n*. 

Giigameik Qfk, The, 229. 

Ginsberg* H. L., 301, 

Giovanni Maria ’De Mcdicia^ 327. 
Gipsy music, 4734 
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de Gifoncourt, G.p 156 n% I5S nV 153 n\ 
\6L 

234-S. 

Glaucus orRhCgium, 373^ 

GM Tibetan vertical 137. 
Glodcfifispiel, 44Z« 

Chinese double-pipe, 90. 

Gobubew^ V., 91 n"- 

CQenib<irtf!, Javanese beSS'flule, 103. 

GcMubost. O.t 346 34fi n\ 

GOmtz, E. G.. 474. 

Gong^ina, A^m Jew's tiarp^ I 
Gongs, coNq-CHiWEs: 

Bali {gongs and kctlte-gongsli L71,. L77^ 
174. 

BuTTna> 164. 

Cambodia, ISL 
China. 107, 134. 

Egypt, 26a. 

Java {gongs and kctlk'gonss), 167,169. 
Nbsan, 170. 
prirnitivc, 21. 35. 

Sumatra^ 26B. 

Goodrich, L C., 90 n*. 

Gnmetp M . 47 n** 107 n^ 150 n\ I3S nK 
Granrong^ Baiincse xylophooc. 171^ 
Graves. Sr M.p 111 
Gray, G. B.p 306 o’. 

Grtaf efScfngj{U^q abMauf ilD. 453. 

Gi6baul. M. E.p 263 uK 

Greece, influerKe on islanip 422, 465, 

™ — on Palestine, 300, 

Green, F. W., 26fi 
Giegomn Chant, 318. 326^ 

Gregory Nazianxen. Il5 n*. 

Gressmann, H., 290 n^. 

Griffith. F. Ll.p 267 nV 273 n". 

GriiTim+ J. L. K., 49. 

Groncman. J,. 165 n^ mtt\ 168 
GrosseE, J.p 208. 

Groai$$et, R., 84 n*+ 

Guidonian Handp 204. 

Guillaume de Machant, 329. 

Guillaume, A,, 442 n^, 443 n** 446 lift*’ \ 
4S6n\ 466n*, 469n^ 

Guitar: 

Andalusian {knitSra},. 430. 

Hawaiian, corrupting influence in India^ 
223. 

Mongolian, Jtf Lute. 

Guiiarra moristm (^lYdra 'afehiyy^X 468. 
Gulik, R. H. van, SB nn*^ \ 90 n\ 100 n*p 
143n* 185oL 

Gunkel, H., 2S9 a*, 291 n*, 304 n\ 105 nL 
Gud Mean, 117. 

— Sktau-Shfang Sho^i Ymi CClouds o^CT 
the Rivers Shiau and Shu^g'), 1L7-1S 
121 194-6, 205>. 

Cujr, 132. 


hOdaftddl, 233. 

Hadrian, 372, 373, 417. 

Hakam al-WldL 437. 

Mesopoiamian reed-pipe, 23 L 

234, 24L 

Hebrew double reed-pipe. 293, 294. 
296. 

{Ps. cKiij^viii^ 302, 304, 318. 

—, Christian, 306-7. 

Stf afio Alleluia, 

Halown, G.. 84 d*. 37 n^ 93 n* 187 n\ 
467. 

Flansenp 419 nL 
de HaicourL 3 nK 
Harkh-Schneider, E., 144, 147, 177 n*. 
al-yaifii, 452. 

Haimonium^ portable, 2|1, 225. 
Harmony: 

Egypt, 273-9. 

Islam, 47L 
Mesopotamia, 243. 
primitive, L3-14. 

'Harmony of the sphere^V Etlio^ 
Doctrine oL 

von Hamacfc, A., 305 n\ 3LI 
Harp: 

Annam, L62. 
bow-harp, m Bow. 

Burma, 243. 

China. 92, 108. 
concord harp, 23d^ 245. 

Egypt, 255p 257,258. 26t. 263. 254, 265, 
27Ct-2, 274. 275, 277, 2S0. 

Greece, 251, 252, 30Q. 424,425. 

ground-harp^ 1^2. 

Hebrew, 2S9, 293, 294. 296, 297, 300, 
Islam. 425. 444. 4S2. 

Korea, 143. 

lower-cbcslcd harp, 235, 236, 237, 238* 
242, 245, 270. 272, 425. 

Lydia, 251, 252. 3*1, 398. 

Mesopotamia, 235, 236-B, 242-5* 252; 
253, 279. 

Persia, 243,433. 425, 427, 444. 
primitive^ 57, 58. 

Roman, 409. 
semkciccular harp, 270. 
shoulder harp, 270. 
symbolum, 53. 

uppcr-chcslcd harp, 237, 233, 243, 
272. 

Syria, 251, 252, 280,424. 

Harris, R..31t dA 
Hanm al-Rashld, 429, 431. 

Hasidum, 332^3. 

HasSekB, C H., 465 aK 
Haslui^-Chrisieoscfi, H., 135 n», 136. 
Haug, M.p 200. 
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HayB5hi,K.. 148 n-. 

/tauy. 437. 

Hufdtccanio^ 32S, J3J-1 
Hebrew trumpet 296. 
cr-Hfifhl, M., 459 n\ 461 n*. 

HeinitE, W,. 13. 

Helmholtz, 275, 462, 464, 

Hemcliika Pontkm^ 140 d", J48, 3S2 n* 
390 Hi. 

KePder, J, G.. 6. 

HerTTUonLa ContactLis, 469, 

Hermes Trismcgisliis, 275-6, 277* 
Hermclkc School. 257, 259, 275-6* 277* 
Hem or AlexandrEa, 270* 281. 

Herodotus* 259, 261-2, 264, 210. 

Egyptian pjtocnlor, 259. 
Herzfeld* E.* 243 ji“. 

Herzog C., 32. 

Hesiod, 176 n"x 
Hesychius. 251 ol 
HeuiDcy* Leon, 231, 244 ii“, 

Hickmano, H., 263,264 267-74 

273 n-. 

Hieroo, 333* 

Hildc^rd von Bingen, 10 
Hill, G, F., lOOn-* 

424^ 

Ifiraiyooji, 130, 145-6* 15^ |60. 

Hishain b. aLKalbi* 438* 

Hita, Ardpreste de, 469. 

Hocket* 38, 471. 

Horrmaim, A., H3 n\ 

Homer, 340, 376* 377, 379, 39L 402 
Hood, M., 165 fi«, 166 n^ 

Horace;, 381 n** 405 n\ 401 n*- 
von Hnmbonel, E. M., 14,24,125 n* 130 
131. 163,278. 

Homg Sheng* 126. 

Horks and Tain4ms; 

Africa, 32 37. 
animal, 37, 269, 29^ 
bamboo, 53. 
bone, 117. 

China, 68, lOS. 
curved, 139. 

M divine manifestatioiw S3. 

Egypt, 269, 270. 

Etnifia, 407,411,415^ 
extensible, 117* 

Greece, 406^ 

Hebrew, 296. 

India, 139,213. 

Islam, 434, 443. 
lcalher,406. 

Mesopolamia, 238, 242, 245, 424. 
pedal, 138-9. 
pennissJon, 88. 

Persia, 425, 426: 443. 
primitive types, 37-38. 
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Etoman, 405, 406-7, 411^ 412,413, 415- 
16, 418. 

Tibet, 137-9. 

Turkeyp 443. 
wooden, 242, 269, 406, 

Hsaio Shusien, 132. 

Hucbald, 468. 

^ui^\ Arab laiavan-song, 424, 

Hughes, M. R., J09- 
al-Hujwlri, 440, 441 n*. 

Hulstoert, Fr.* 7. 

Humbert-LaverEne, M., 153 n^ 
Humbert-Sauvageot, 135 n^ 
ffu^dra, 201 

Hmdr^ Chojtn Safigs flbn Jftmi*), 437* 
Hutton* J. H, 155. 

HwainoitTzyy, 96. 

Chinese frec-nced pipe* 185, 187* 
Hwar^ Veoudihp 152 n*. 

Hwjichyn, Chinese Gddle or bowed Jute* 
93, 125* 128. 

Hwuyaeft, L06, J H, 

Hyde, W*W^ 408 nL 
Hydraulus, jw Organ. 

Nyit^^namus, 378, 392. 

HtRfNp Hymnoov; iwoZio Delphic hymns, 
Psalirii: 

Byzantine, 309-10, 325, 373-4- 
China, 9S, JOO, 101-^2, 134. 

Chnstian, 308, 316, 373-4; Gnostic, 
311-12; PsalmiS. 

Greece (pmyen), 395; m a/js? Etelphic 
Hymns. 

Hebrew, 289, 304; lynagogal, ll6; 

Hasidkp 333; jee aise Fsalms. 

India* Rjgvcdic; 200-1; Sdmavedlc, 
201-3. 

Islam* 441, 

Tibet, !3S. 

^Hymn for the Sacrifice to Confucius** 
101-2, 142 (Exi. 177, 233). 

*Hymn for the Sacri6i« to the Imperial 
AnoestofS'* 102 178. 179). 

'Hymn from theTempkof the AneestotsV 
101 (£x* 180). 

"^Hymn to Nemesis'* 372. 

" Hymn to the S«n\ 172. 

" Hymns to the Muse', 372, 
ffyt^ kum^ Korean zither, 143. 

TambOchus^ 246, 252, 275 o*. 

Ibn 'Abbld al-Nnr^ 476. 

Jim "Abd ElabbiJii, 437. 

Ibn 'Alisha, 428. 

Tbfi al-*Ambr, 434 
Ibn Bljja (Avenpacc), 461 
Ibn iSofl* 430, 

Ebn Batata, 274 
tba li-FaqTt]* 445. 
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Ibn FimSj^ 462. 

Ibn ftl-Haithoin (AJha^)p 461. 

Ibn Vazm* 445. 

Jbn 466. 

Ibn Jami\ 42», 435, 437. 

Ibn al-Jazarl 43^. 

Ibn Jubair^ 440 nn^'^p 

Ibn KhaldOn, 429 442. 445. 

Ibn KhiiUUcnn, 429 n*, 444 n“p 

Ibn aUKha{Ib, 43L 

Ibn Khnrdidfibih, 423, 457. 

^bn ML-ijab, 423. 429. 447. 44S. 457. 

Ibn MLil^riZp 42Sp 456. 

Ibn al-Myiwiibn, 443, 457* 

Ibn MOsA HJ-Na^TM, 423. 

Jbn BUNaqqlihp 462, 
ibn Qulaiba^ 439. 

Ibn Ruibd (Aveirofe). 462, 466* 

Ibn &iad. 4^ a^ 

Ibn Snld nl-Ma^bl. 442. 

Ibn Sidap 437. 

Ibn Sfn^ {AvktmmX 442, 444, 449, 450, 
453.461,467,471* 

— a/-yV4fJf (71^1# DtfmranciiX 461. 

— af-Shffll (The Cw^h 46K 
Ibn Surafi, 42S. 436p 437. 

Ibn Taijhfibaf'dli 431. 

Ibn Taimiyya, 433. 

Ibn Zaib 4 440, 442, 444, 449. 

— Kit^ (Jboit of Stiffs- 

cigncy in Miakjf 461. 

Ibrlh^TTi b. aJ-Mnhdl, Prince, 429. 
Ibr5hl^ nl-Mjiitjlfi, 428,429, 436,437. 
Idcisobn. A. Z., 293 300 n*, 316 

3(7 n*, 328, 331. 

Imbubu, Mesopotamian ited-pipc, 241, 
251,252. 

In Faaluu, mn\ 103, 136n>p 
ingguu, Chinese dnun^ 92. 
in^u, 233. 

/fld'dfp 433.44^9.471* 

laON or METAL-PLATl CHlMra: 

Cambodia, 161, 162* 

China iC3, llZ 

Isacchlno Maasanmo, 327. 
al-iffahiLnlp 435-8 passim^ 448, 451, 452, 
453 n^ 

IsWq al-MBujill. 429. 436, 437. 452, 453, 
457,438,45911*. 

Isidore Of Seville. 320.402 
iJkdru, 234. 

130. 146, 160. 

lyaip Rnmakrislinii M.. 200. 

Jacobo SansecondOp 327. 

JftCObi, A. G.. 132 n^ 

Ja Fuhshi (Oia), (19. 120. 121 n^ 122 n^. 
von Jan. C-, 374 n^ 

Jaimaj» 325. 


Jaatrow, M., 230 231 ii“ 2J8 ii\ 

239n\242D*p 300 n^, 

210-11,2(3, 

'JanJiim's Lament*, (37, 

Jemnln. J„ 469 
Jeanroy, A., 473, 474, 

Jehudah Halevi. 325. 

Jehudai Gaon, 325- 

3enK, Qitnesc Sdlhcr, 90,93, 1Q4. 123, 136. 

138. 142, 145, 143. 
lenq Ylh. Duke of Feb, 97, 

/erome cf Moiavia, 445. 

Jew'^s »AHp; 

As»m, (s&nggirtaX 
Bali, |7(; orehcslrax, (86 
used in ooumhip. 1^5,186. 
used in fanfared melodic, (78-9. 
in lelatioD to free-ieed dm(opment, 
185-^7. 

Java, 170. 186. 

Miau, \5Z 
Naga, 155. 

New Guinea, 186. 

Papua, 176 
pruniiive, 35. 

Siberia, 187 kuntiLa), 

Sumatra, 168. 
lechnjQue, 186-7, 

Jiang Kwe’i, 98. 99, (00. 109* 

— YirfA. (09-11 (£o. (K4-6). 

Jing Fatngp 92, 96^ 97, 

Jiiigshih, 128-30. 

Jiun^ Chinese chordophone, 91. 92. 

Jotn, ChuKse chordophone, 92, 96. 
Ji:4iaiinan beu Zakkai, 315. 

Johannes dc Muria, 470. 

Joftt*. A. E. M., 40(. 

Jonesp H. S.. 405 n*. 
loR«, Sir William. 205. 
ipF^sr. Chinese bclK 90, 95-96 
Jose ben Jose, 325. 

Josepbua, 278p 300. 

Joshua ben Hananyap 315. 

JoufU (Ce«mcFff/b/ i?fTht Stnit n/ /uvX 87 p 

|02r 

Juba 11 of Numidia, 280. 

Jiih, Chinese trough, 89, 101. 185. 

Julian, 410. 

Jullia Honoiius^ 251 n*. 
al-Juijint 43 Jp 463, 463. 

Ju SMi, 98. 99. I03p 104 n\ 109, 109 n> 
117,(66. 

Justin Maityr. 304. 

Ju Tiayyub, Prince, 100-4. 143. 16S. 
Juvenak 406. 409 n*. 

Jsiwdq^ Berber flute, 443. 

Kaii^a^ Andalusian lute, 430, 446. 
^firobippa^ 468* 
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ai-KAlbl, 430 n’. 

Kaiu {Gata% McS0|>Dlanii4D piBCHHor^ 
231-2* 235. 247* 254, 259, 

Kmnada, Takeo, 145. 

Kamdncha (Ka/ndn^)^ bowed viol, 445. 
Kanzffbu, Mesopotiinian Bute, 241. 

Kanz of^fA^ ( 7 > auwj > o / Mtltfdiej\ 
’Abd al-Qidir b. Ghaibl, 456. 

Ktmz ai-tu^f (Tre^iirt^^ko^ of Harftizs). 

444. 463. 

Karan, M^opoiainkfi lioni* lAZ 
Ka^^g^c^^, B * 91 nS 150 n>* 

Karnd, Fersijtn Inimpet, 443. 

Karr/in^y^ Perskfi horn* 425, 426. 

Kasdt (Sajiat^ Iskinio cymbals, 

434,442. 

Kassar, Egyptian lyre, 244 o.* 

KaiA^oJi, 2D4. 

Kaurmajin, C M., 272 
Kauthumat, 2Q2-3 {Ext. 291, 292). 
Ka^imirskl, A, dc B., 426 n^. 

Kazoo (mirlilon). 36. 

Kch. C. S.* 142, 143. 

Kelur/^ Saiawak mouth organ, 178. 
Ktrja'tta'wr, Egyptian kilhara, 273. 

Javanese either* J67, 
aJ-KhalD b. Al^iruid, 451 457, 

Khitfr b, 'AbdalUihp 463. 
al-Xhwilriznil, 426 n“, 446 
Kiesewetter* R, G., 45&. 462 n" 463, 
464 nK 


al-Kindi rAlkindus)* 448,450-1, 453* 455* 
45^* 465, 467. 

King* L. W,, 231,247 n"* 250 n* 423 nK 
Kinnarf, [ndiiiFi chordophone, 2Z4. 
Kim^^ Khyra, harp, kithara, 273, 289, 
293, 294, 296. 297, 424. 

Kiiuky, G.. 237-45 passim, 268 n*. 271 a\ 
272o^443n^ 445n\467n*. 

KfrSn, Arabic p^orc. 424. 

Klrlo^, P, K,*270n^ 

Kirby, P, R., 34, 35 n\ 38, 40 n\ 35 n\ 
Kiichcr* A.. 454. 

Kirfan music* 2i7. 

Ktshibe, S..90a^ 

KiSab, 233. 234, 235. 

Kitdb at^gkdni al^cabfr (G/wi Book of 
Songs} (al-lsfthanl)* 438, 448. 

KmiARA; jicff atso Lyre; 
asias klthaza^ 25L 
Egypt, 257* 251. 263* 264, 272-3. 

Greece, 339. 342, 346^ 351* 376^ 377* 
3fll* 3S9* 393. 396* 397, 398, 

Hebrew f^/vvar), 296. 

Warn Cm/-aiO. 423,424. 444. 
Mesopptamio (al, atgar, fflrJuvs}, 230, 
236. 237, 238. 242, 244, 246. 253. 
Romaji* 409. 413^14, 416, 418* 4i9. 
Kiyose, V,. 146 


. Knosp* G.* j53ii"p 156 nn^ 1J7, 15f 
J59n^ 162n\ I64a^ 

Knudlzon. J, A„ 242 n* 269 n“. 
KDch-Grilnbcrg* T., 50 n*. 

Koch* K.* 56 f]\ 57 n*. 

Koeilcei, 104. 106. Jll, 127. 

Kolinsht* F* M.. 180 n". 

JConghaur, Chinese harp. 92. 

KontJ>e* H. aftsi N.* 148 m 
, Komokhft, ^\0, MS. 

Koouchy/iizyy,^ Chinese frce-iecd whisUe, 

I 186, 

Kosegoilen, J. G. L.* 463 «■. 

Koto, Japanese zither* 149; w also 
Yomsda koto, Yamaiogpio^ Soo no 
koto. 

Krolip J.. 309 n". 

Kuba, hour-^ss djwn. 442. 

Kwnehzti, 126-30 (£?. 309), 

I Kiunoizyoosf^ 130, 146. 165. 

Kunka, East SiberiaD Jew's harp* 187+ 
Ktwist, J.. 14 n", 16 n** 56 n\ 165 n*p 
170 nn^*, 177* 178 n\ 180 nn<-*-* 
183 n** 186 im’ ** 183 n\ BS9 aK 
Kims^Wely, C. J. A.* 170 n\ 

Kurosawa* Takutomo* 179 n^. 

KUs, ketllcdrum+ 425. 

Kfiidt, kettledrum, 443. 

Kuttner, F. A.* 93 n"+ 

{Kurgd), kettledrum, 443. 

dc Ubonde. J. B.* 450. 434 n\ 

Lach, R.*^24i^^ 

I^chmann* R.. 14, 133, J 33n^ 316 n» 
324n^ 446n-. 459 oL 
al-Lidhiqi,451,463. 

Lajard* F., 236 n* 241 
Lament, dirge; 

Arab (%d'), 424. 

Egypt, 259* Mof^rds, 264-5; 

261 . 

Greece* 378; hanrboniac employed* 395+ 
Adonin\ 381 

^Ailinan' (Unus son|), 378. 

Bormus song, 392. 

Hebrew (a/ ;4jrid>* 251* 287-8* 293-4; 

metre. 295. 

Islam {witwdf}, 434. 

Moopotamia, 230; antiphonal* 233-4; 
Linns^song* 25 h 

'Lamcntalbons ot Isis and Nephthys'* 
259-60. 

Laxnpfoctes* 349, 392, 

Land, J. P. R* 165 nV i66o"* 168 n^ 
447n%454DL 

Undsberger* B , 243+ 249-50. 

Lane. A.+ 442 

lane* E. W„ 439 tiF, 440 n»* 441 n^ 
Lane-Fbole* S„ 430 n\ 431 n^ 
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LangiJon^ S., 230-^ passim, 239-44 
249. 249. 254. 2S3 292 n\ 

dc Uflgfr. 165 166 aV 167 d\ 

163 nS 177. 

Laparra, R., 473. 

La Funs.f G.p 405 a*, 
dc Uialle. A.p 426 □«. 

Lasm of Hcnabiie^ Ml, !1S2^ 

La^L H^4I I aK 

LavlgiiBC. A-, and de LaungncLcp L.p 
Eru^y^hpidif de la musiqn^* Se^ Ursdtr 
ittdfvidnal wnfrlbutarS. 

Layard. A. H.p 239 n“ 

Lecfar^ 320. 

L^nhardt. M.p 3 nK 
Le Gcntil, 475. 

Letbfuz, G. 109. 

Leo Hcbiaeus- Levi ben Genon^ 

Leon da Modena, 327, J23 p 
L 6oiun or PaiiSp 473. 

Lepsius, R„ 256 260 n^ 262 ti\ 264 n*. 

266 ii\ 267 nn*^ “ 269 na"- ^ 270 ii\ 
271 272 

Leu BuhweL, 87p 93-96. 

— I — Lftf 5Mi Chaenthieu (Spri^ ami 
Autumn af Lew Buhw), 87p 94 n®- K 
LtA, S.. 196. 

Levi ben Gcisoa fLco Hebraeus^ Geison- 
idcs). 330-1. 

L6vi-I^vciKaV 474. 

Uvis, J. H,. 110 n^ i 13 a* 125. 

L^, Sara, 335. 

Liang BoTlang, 126^ 

Liang Tzaypyng, 123. 

£J5ro dc buen Oimrr^ 467. 

Lkmiann, H., 303 n*. 

Li Golti, E-, 475. 

Uijih Yuchiinq, 137, 

iMts {Ufissu), Mesopolainian ketHedroni^ 
133, 234, 240. 

Uma, L66. 

lJincfliu$ of Athens, 369. 

Ling Luen, 93 ff. 

Linus^ng {Aiflnan}, 251, 373^ 335. 

Uoa Shi* 91 n* 

LrTHOPHOK^ sroMis, ftnd stoxe-chim^: 

Annam, 156, 157. 

Cbiiia idiittqX B3, B9, 90, 92p lOJ, 105. 
1D3. 

KocesL 142. 
primitive, 35. 

Ijuic Shepherd, The, 107, 115-16 
182, 189^. 

LmntQicAL MUSIC, imiROY; see afso 
CanUllatioa, Hymn, Psalimr 
China, Buddhist, 133-4: Taont, 134. 
Early Christian, 307-U, 316, 317. 
Egypt, 238-62 passim, 280. 

India, Vedte, 199-204; Kirfan, 217. 


Jewish, 291-3, 297 B: synagogal, 301- 
2, 303-1 passim, 3l3-24p 329; Hasidic 
331-4, 

Korea, Buddhism 142. 

Mesopotamia, 234-6, 254, 259-60. 

* Liturgy and Prayer lo the Moon God', 
235. 

Uiuui, Roman tmmpet, 407^ 411. 

Liuhieu^ Chinese note-series^ 95-97, 100; 

pitch^ipes^ 1B3-4: notation^ 99* 

Liu Shea-An* 133. 
Livyp4l{>fi*,412n*,4l4nL 
Lloyd, LLS., I4 ei>. 

Lord's Piayeii The, 312. 

Lorct. C.P 270. 

Loret, V., 260 n* 267 n®, 268 269p 

272 n-, 273 n\ 277 a*, 271, 281 n®p 
441, 

Loud.'G„239ii“ 

Lucian, 415 n", 

Ludcenbill, D. D., 291 n®. 

Lote; see a/sa Fiddle,, Guitar, Kmidrttf 
^ndofe* Viol: 

as basis of IslamJc modal iheory and 
taWatuie, 447-50. 468. 

Cambodia, 162. 

China (pfpa^ pylpar, sanshyan)^ 91, 92, 
97,98.99p 104,108,109, U 2, 123,126, 
136, 147, 432, 446- 
as esoteric symbolp 433. 

Hebrew, 294* 

Islam. 423.424,425.427, 433,445,446, 
447-50,452, 454, 468. 

Japan ig^a biwa% 92, 98, 147* 
Mesopotamia, 251. 

Mongotiap J 
Pbfria. 425* 426. 
primitive, 36^ 48. 

Sumatra, 168. 

Tibec m. 

Luther, Martin, 113 n®, 

Lyall, C. J., 427 n*. 

Lyre: see alsa KiUmra: 

Egypt ikassar\ 244 n*. 

equaled with kltm&r, kiihom^ 296; with 

qtthams^ 300. 

Greece, 300, distingu^hed from kithara, 
338-9, 357; pharmmj: 376* 377, 381| 
381 394. 

Mesopotamia (In doctrine of the Ethos), 
250-1. 

Persia (baebSmX 251, 252, 38 L 390. 
Rrsmarii, 409, 416. 

Lyslasp 400 aK 

AAi' iMet, Aha"'), Egyptian recd-pipe, 269. 
Maasp R, 372 n*, 400 n". 

Ma'b5id*428, 436*437. 

McCarincyp E. S.. 407 n*. 
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Macdcnald, D, B.p 44J ti\ 

Mara, C. 256 n» 267 
McPfiM, C, 17CM p&sjim, ISJflV iE&n\ 
ta7nMBe. 

MagadU, Greek harp^ 25J, 262, 

Aboth^ 312, 

MagfUt tnaf^r, S2, 40B. 

Mahaffy. J. P., 265 n*. 

Matimtid, grandson of 'Abd a.E-Qadir b. 
GKaibl 43i 
417, 

miik aj-TiX 426. 

Malitu. long Mesopotamian fiutep 24L 
Mandorep stt Laiic. 

Monff^s, 261. 264-5. 

/'jo/fer, 311. 

Monstlr aJ-YahadT, 429, 

Maq^rndf, 332, 433, 449^50, 452, 
al-^fflqqaTf. 429 430 iin^-*, 436 tiXi^ », 

442 n\ 443. 462 n*p 466 n\ 467 n* 
al-Maqrfz}, 410 
MaTOclIo, Benedtito^ 32fl. 

MaiceUuL£, 417. 

MarktiCp A.p 263 

Marroa. H.4.p 336 [ft\ llSn* 340 ilS 
419 nl 

Martellotti. G.p 371 ri^ 

Martial, 401 n*, 4ll. 

‘Martial Virtue Musk‘. 147 (£j:. 242). 
Martlanui Capella, 465. 

Martin. E.p 371 n^ 

Marlin, 235, 241 nn*- “, 243 n*. 
Maiperop Gaston. 257, 259, 160 nX 264, 
268 n*. 176 n\ 277. 

Mo^Oqfth^f Mesopotamian rKOfdct, 23Sp 
145. 

Massi^non. L.. 476. 

■1‘Mas‘jMi; 413 n\ 424 427 n^ 442 n". 

Matiudaini, Y., I46 fii, 

Mayer, R. F. H.. 56 n*. 

AfazM. A/oflzJp McsopolamLm tam¬ 
bourine, 234, 24J. 

Meibom, M„ 253 nK 

^bffihua San Afpn?* rPltim Blossom X 
ll9-20p ill (£o. 197, 198), 

Mdllet, A.. 195. 

Mei$sncrp B., 136 n*p 290 nVl95 n", 
Melanippkks. 393. 394. 

Melodic patton and sthuctum: 
Annamp 156-7j fanfaitd, 159. 

Bali, 174-6. 

Burma, 164^5. 

China, we Poetic form, 

Islam. 450-6 passim 450-L 

i^pan. 149, 

iew^ Syno^Ogal. 316-201 
New CuineiL, ranisred. 179*^. 
primitive, 17-28. speech-rhythm. Si¬ 
ll; stnicmre. S-31, 
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McTodies^ classUkation of primitive. 12- 
13. 25.39. 

Melodies, fanfared. I4p 24, 31, 159. I6lp 
178-SO. 188. 

Membmnophon^ jee Drum, Ka^too. 
MimiW/nr. Hebrew sistrum. 296. 
Mcnecles* 279, 

Men^ndez y Pelayo, 471^ 

Mengesp L., 59 nn *■ ■. 

Mertghin. O.. 12. 

Af^rtyr^ Egyptian clappcTp 260. 

Merturclli. Cp 40S n^ 

Mwpotambn tambourine, 24L 
Mcsomcdcs of Cmte. 337, 372, 373, 
401. 

Mftallophones^ i.e. metal forms of xylo¬ 
phone; we also Bells, Celestas, 
Gonp^ Iron Chimes: 

Bali, 171, 173. 174. 

Indochma^ Indonesia, 133. 
in relation lo aerophones, xylophones, 
183-4. 

Eslam, 441, 

Java, 167, J63* ISl, 

Tibet, 131. 

Meyer, H. A. W,. 309 nn^- *. 

Mipkaytm, Hebrew cymbals, 296. 297^ 

Migne. 438 n". 

MiLlTAftY MUSlCp orchestras: 

China, 1t>3, 106. 

^SyP^i 266p 270. 

Eslam, 434. 465. 

Homan, 406^X412-13. 

Ml WE (faro): 

Gihcc. 399. 

Rome, 309. 

Sf€ also Mummers, PantomirrM. 
Mingana, A., 311 n», 424 n% 

Mir K ha wand, 252 n*. 

Mill lion Ckazoo), 36. 

Missinai tunes, 329. 

Mitjana y Cordim, R., 467 n*, 472. 

Mf W. kilhaia. 423, 424, 444, 

MizhoF, Islamic cLroilar tambourine* 423, 
424p 443. 

Affzmtfr iZsmrX Arabia reed-pipe, 424, 
443. 

Affzmdr, Hebrew pfliitentlal psalm, 233. 
Modes and scales: 

Annum, 156. 188. 

Atabia, pre-Islamic (based on pandore), 
456-7. 

Bali. 171. 117-8. 

I^mboo in relation to scale-ronnatkUL 
94-95, 

Cambodia. 159-4^2. 

Chaldea. 253^ 

OiiiM, 87, 93-161, 130^3, 187. 
diatonic, 99-100. 
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Modes and scales {imO 

inRi^rtCt tn Japan, 14^5, 147; in 
Siam, 1^3. 

Ja¥%itw pai^llels^ 166. 

UuMfu Tiotc-5<ri«, 95-100 pas.^im. 
seals of Tamg Dynasty, 97-9S- 

* Velbw Bcir £ysl)eJT4 94-100 poMim, 
Egypt, 276-9. 

Greece, 340-90- 

AlisLoxenian ihroryi 343-S, 357, Ui 
relaUoii 10 oatalJoci, 363-70. 
/famKMj’flf, 347-8, 349-63, 384-90, 
392, 394, 396. 

Sysicms: ‘Perfect’, 345^, 352-3; 
E^kmaic, 351 % in relation to 
flotation, 359-63; PyOiafiOftan, 
34 t-a. 357. 

Tomf, 347-S. 349-^3; in relation lo 
flonttion, 363-73; 375. 

India, 20^16. 

Islam, 433-64 passim. 

Japan, ^Chinese" niode$, 144-5, 147. 

* national', 145-7. 

influence in China, 130; in Java, 165. 
Java, 165-7. 

Jewish, 32CM, 332. 

Mesopotamia, 246-9. 

Mongolia, 135. 

origin of EVtliasorean system, 246-7, 
Persia, pre-lslamic, 426; Pythagorean, 
433. 

piimitive, 14-17, 22. 

Siam, t63. 

Mond, R-t 261 n\ 

Monro, D. B„ 343, 349 n\ 

Mootandon, d., 34. 

Monteverdi, Claudio, 323. 
de Morant, G. S., 107 n*, tlln% 115tl\ 
ll6nn^"M29ni. 

dc Morgan. J., 241 243 nn^- \ 244 n\ 

267 n-. 

Morosini, Oiufio, 328) 

Morphy, Conde de. 463. 

Mortar. Chinese IdiophOTK, 105. 

Moule, A. C, 89 n\ 93 n\ 103 n^ 112 nK 
Mountford, J. F., 349 ti\ 374 nn*- *. 
Moasik£ {J^usica), 340, 402-3, 457. 
Moimi oroan: 

Borneo, 185,186. 

Chirui 90-92, 101,103, 104,112, 

124,123, 147, 150,151,153, 184, 18S. 
Dyak, 153. 

Islam (nmshlak, chubchiq), 444. 

Japan (jAtw), 147. 

Laos, 153. 

Miau, 150-1. 
mouth-ptpes, 31 
related to Jews^ Harp. 185+ 

Sarawak 178. 


MowineJcel, S.^ 292 n* 

Mowiy, Luccita, 306 n". 

Indian drum, 222. 

Mu*a(taqif^ Thc^ 423. 

Mueller, E. W, K., 147. 

Mut^mmad. 411, 427. 438. 

Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Khw§rizmT^ 
460. 

Muhammad b. MabmOd al-AmuIi, 463. 
Miiiiammad 6. Murad Treaiisff The^ 463. 
Muhammad b. Zakaiiyyi aURtrt, 459. 
Miiir, W.p 423 n*, 429 n\ 431 n*. 

MOIIcf, D. H., 314. 

Mailer, Max, 264. 

Mummers, 104, 230, 236, 257-^, 309. 383. 
399. 

al^Muntasir, 430. 
at-Muqaddast, 440. 

M^ccha/td, 210,211. 

Miiiray, Margaret, 257-8. 

Arabic dappers, 442. 

Music, set elsa Ethos, Doctrine of the: 
and speech, 6, 7, 22, 
esoteric import, 43-51, a6, 87, [99* 
2m, 201 203p 230^1, 256^7, 258-9* 
274.276p441. 

identi&i!d wrilh joyp 236p 262, 274; 
with light, 46-48; with sacrifice, 46-47, 
31, 230-1. 

hiducLng elfeminacy, 265. 
legendary origins, 5-B, 257. 
sexual dualism between instnxmcflt and 
playetp 51-59. 

Spiritual coiKeptions (prim ilive>, 41^60+ 
spixitual conceptions, [ndian^ 197-9. 
Musical gt asscs , bowts^ cupsp fslnmic, 441 
Mustcur^p MUSIC, Positton in Society; 
Egypt, 260, 262p 264-5. 

Grom, 373, 377. 391, 40C^L 
Hebrew. 290-1, 298. 

Islam, 42J. 428,429-32, 435, 437. 
MraopOtamia, 232, 236-9+ 
primitive:, 4Q1, 

Roman. 401, 404. 400, 410=-11 413, 
415-16, 

MusrciA^a, Female: 

Arabia, 423, 428. 

Egypt, 260* 263U4, 

Gpseoe. 391, 

Hebrew, 186, 288, 289, 294. 299+ 

Islam, 434,435* 437. 

Mesopotamia^ 235, 238-9. 248, 

PtTSia, 415. 426. 

Rome. 413. 

Musicians' Guilds, Greece, 400-1; 
Hebrew. 298; Roman. 410 n‘. 411,415 
n*. 

Musi], An 284 n’. 283 na’**, 

Mufbial, Islamic panpipes, 443, 
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fthMu'tazi, 430. 

Aftiwashshs^dr fAI-Shushlarr), 477. 
Muwatiar^ Arabic pandorc, 424. 

Myers, C- S., 177 n*. 

Nadclp S.* 35 n-. 

b,aM^arith* 427, 

Nqfir, Jslamic hom, 443. 

Nagy, U 408 Il^ 

H2-13, 

NoqtfarOf, Naker, Islamic keltledrum. 434, 
443', 46G, 

JVar(Wr«>,23J-3,13J, 

NAiada, 208. 

Nofb, 424. 

JV«Ad'/rf. 441. 

Najhlf, 428. 

Najlr al-DDi 462. 

‘^NationaJ Song*, 144 (£*, 237), 

Nature ranctm, Abor^gitkal, 9, 2J, 

Nattbo, 452, 4S3. 

ffembit amialuityya iCharnaliyya), 45S, 
ffiuib. 424. 

Naville, E, 361 ii%248n*, 

My, Persian iwd-pipc, 423, 425.44J. 
btebet, neb/at, aab tas, unoertain mean Eng, 
?hBrp. 2 psalicry, dEscussed, 273,296. 

- harp, 246. 251. 252. »7, 424. 

- lule, 294. 

■= pandore, 245. 

- 7psaJtery. 293, 296,297. 

= vtol. 290. 

ffebwi iNiyofiaty, 261. 

Mm, 166. 

Nero, 399, 401, 416, 417, 4|g-l9. 

NeuMs; 

China, melodic aoenta, 113-14. 

Japan, indicatlAg pitch, 149. 

LtMibardic, 326. 

Newberry, P, E.. 271 n*, 

New Year nuling reativaJi, music for, 
132, 

Nkholson, R. A., 427 ji>. 464 r*. 
Nieofnachus. 253, 27S, 45B, 465. 

Nidltfiml, 426. 

NldfaifKi., 202 . 

N/jpFWT/pflp 3J3. 

Niing Wang. Prince Of Nm^ IIS. i 

' CAyus/tian Shemckyl hfihpau wfd 
Vafuabif S€Cf*t Twttse cf oe Erwefaied 
Irrurm'iaf}, MS. 

Nine Ymh (Jiaog 109^1 J, 

Nipped, W., mi3\ 

Nockkke^ 433, 

Nome, 372, 379, JS5-6. 3?L 393, 3^5, 
398. 

Nomoi, 250. 276. 

Ml, 14S. 

Norbonus Roocus, L., 4|3. 


Norden, E, 308 d". 

Notation: 

Ouna^ 94-lOh Taoist.^ 134- 
Greek. 338, 33J; Atypian, 3SS-64, 367, 
369. 372, 373. 

Islam, 453-1,455,4458, 

Japan, 98, 147, I4S, 149. 
lewUhp 316-J7, 

Mesopotamia, 24S-5D. 

Tibet, Lamoikt, J4L 
NUha, 106. 
ul-Nunrairip 447 d*, 

Niiz^, Persian psaltery^ 445, 

Nykl, A. R.,474. 

Obermann, J.p 2B9 rp, 

OflQE.C5aoE-TTfTE H^ED-Pipc ^ Reed- 

pipe: 

Annam, 158.159. 

Burmap 164. 

Cambodia, 162. 

China 137* 

Hebrew mm, 296. 

India (j^/inn/). 223. 

Java {sehmf^ef)y 167, 

Mesopotamia {jfejrjX 241. 

Tibet (rgya glirt), 137* 

Odeiof Sohm?n, 31 Ip 312. 

Odo of Clunyp 4^. 

Oestetl^, W. O. E,, 291 n\ 297 a\ 29g n*p 
299 nn»- *. 301 n*, 304 ti\ 

Okioechai, 322, 469, 

Olympus^ 250p 3fi0, 39 h 
Opera, ChincSep 104, 107, 112, 114-17, 
126-30* 117. 

Oppenbeim, M. F, von, 240 244 nK 

ORonsTaA; tte qIiq (Jamekm: 

Aimam, 157-Sp ISK 
Assyria, 2lS. 

BalLp 170^ 18U 186. 

Burma, puppet theatre, 164. 

Cambodiap 159, 162, ISl* 182. 

Cliinft. 90 IT. 103* 10*p 106, 109 (tabk>p 
112. 142, 182, 

ChinKyueh theatre, 112. 

Confudan (lou)* 90 R". 182. 
drump 38. 

Elainjtei 238. 

Hann, 104. 
h^raulkp I 57i 
JdlopIlDnic, 165* 167* 

Japan* 98^ 145, !4S, 

Java* 165, 167. 

Jew's harpp 186. 

Koeelti puppet llnlie, 1D4. 106w 
Korea, 142. 

military* 103, 266. 270p 406-7* 412-13* 
434,465. 

Noo U^tre, J48, 
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Orchi^/^ Cctw^.l 
panpipe^ JS, 50. 
pTimiiivc, 37-30, 

Eanun iheatrCt 415-1^5. 

Siam, 163. 18L 
Sumatra^ 163. 

Tarrijt, 108. 

Tibet, 139. 

Organ: 

pneumatic^ 40S, 444. 
portative, 444. 

water 270,39S. 400. 409 -IOl 

415,410,444.465. 

102, 450. 47J-2. 

Orpheus, 250, 301, 

OaotH^nf Ciskjf JP, 371, 372. 

OoscTey, W., 426 n*. 
Ovki,252,40Sii»,4i0n*. 

Paean. 331. 363-9. 374. 375, 377. 379, 395. 
Pakhaw^, Indian cylEndrlea] drum. 222. 
Palencia, 414. 

Patgah Mcsopolamian hour- 

glas drum, 240, 424, 

E^ndero (Bandair), Andaluiian tanv 
bourine. 430, 443. 
pAKPOfte, Pandouka: 
as basis of Systemaiisi Theory, 462M. 
derivation of mines, 244-5. 

Eeypt. 261.263-4, 275. 
in felatinn lo ersanum, 472 
in rdation to scale. 456. 

Islam, 423, 424. 425, 427,446^7, 456-0. 
462, 460. 

Mesopotamia, 236, 244, 245. 

Persia, 425. 427. 

Roman, A09^ 418. 

experimental Greek 
chordophone, 396. 

Panpipes: 

China (sklau), 90, 92, 184 
Ejyp[ ithu'afkyya), 44J. 

Gre«e (ayr/pur), 377, 

Islam 443. 

Java. 167-0. 
rnaj^kal u$c. 48. 
orchestras, 38, 50. 
primiiive, 3, 14, 37* 

Rofoc {lyiinx}, 408-9, 414. 415. 

South Amcriou 184. 

Turkey {rTrifhi^l, 443. 

Panlomime, Roman, 399. 415. 

pAf^US TETO: 

Egypt, ^Scrags of Ms and Nephthys', 

m 

F^pyrus Branner-Rhind, 259. 

Of Greek mtttic, 337-3. 35 U 373-4, 
384 402, 415, 4J9. 

"Ai4X" fra^ement, 351, 374. 


^Bcriln^ paean fragment, 374^ 
Papyrus Micbi^iicnSts. 374. 

Papyrus O^oensis, 374. 

I^pyrus Oxyrhynchus* 308, 373-4. 
Papyrus Rainer, 374, 
fepyrus Zenor, 374. 

P^rtbeni, R.. 405 n*. 

Paris. 475. 

Parisot, J., 440 nn^- 
Parry, Sir Hubert, 462. 

!^t$qiMli, G., 403 n^ 

Pater, Waller, 475. 

Paiiort, J. H.. 389 ri** 
von Pauly, A, F.. 4l6n*p 
Pavlovsky, A.. 445 n*. 

Pe^ CSeven Words'), 160 {Ex, 

361). 

Pfean. O. 374 n*. 

Pmis, Lydian harp, 251. 252. 3B1, 39B. 
Pedrea 472, 473. 

Pfct Wcn-Cliung, 104 n*. 

F^lagaud, 232, 243 n» 424 nn* ■. 

Peloe, 165-6v 174, J76. 179. 188. 
Pengah-ak, 174. 

PeiSEonit, 174. 

Peng^tJ^l, 174, 

Perciisston wands, stamping-^ticjts, 34,35, 
424. 436, 442. 

Ftcfe, H.. 474. 

Ptri.K. 146rtM48n*. 

Ptiaia, musbcaJ inifluciice on Arabia, 425- 
9. 

Hebrew harp, 300. 

Pfetetson. E.. 307 n^ 310 n*. 

Petra. W, M. Fninders. 261 n\ 267 ■. 

171 n* 273 n*. 

PttKHllLJS, 413. 

R, 2fi6 n\ 300 n\ 301 i^. 
Philby, St. John. 284 n^ 

Philo Judaeus, 247, 278, 30L 
Ftuloxcnus. 337, 336^ 394, 396, 397, 
398. 

Phffitdx, Greek harp. 251, 280.424,425. 
Phprminx, Greek lyre, 376. 377, 38J, 382, 
394. 

Phot/nj£, Alexandrian iecd-pipe+ 210. 
Phra Chen Duriyingap 163 
Phrynkhus, 391, 392. 

Phrypij, 393, 394, 396. 
PkkardCambridge* A. W„ 379 n", 401 n\ 
Picken, L, 472. 

Pkkl. R. M.,474. 

PiggCHf. F. T,* 144,147 n^ 148 n* 149 n*- ■, 
Pinches, T. 249, 

Pindar, 336. 377. 379, 380, 301-3, 3S0, 
39(1 402. 

Pindark ode^ 339, 391. 

PlpOy Chinese lule, 432,446. 

Fbha, Feisian small flute, 443, 
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PiTcn: 

China, 87, 95. 183-^, 

Egypt. 275. 

Greece, 34S~S2. 

India, 2J1-12. 

Islam, 4SJ^1 
Japan, 149. 

Java. 165: Bali, 172, 

Miau, 151H 
Niasan, 170, 

Pltu MesopotamEan need-pipe, 242, 
252, 

Piy^'uiim, 324, 

Plalo, 253, 255, 276. 2nn“. 336. 338-40, 
341, 342. 345. 34S. 349, 378. 384-7. 390, 
392, 395, 396, 39B, 401, 

Plcctnim, types of Egyptian. 274-5, 

Pliny the Younger, 311,413. 

'Plum Branch. The', 149 243). 

Plulareh, 253, 257. 258 nn*- *, 270, 276 n\ 
324. 345nS 375 379 n\ 398 n^ 401 n^ 

410 nn**V4l5, 

— Pseudo-, 250. 251 n» 379, 3^ ^^ 318, 
389 n\ 39411*, 

Pome FORM In icLatlon to Mclodty; 
China: 

cAexr. 114-15, 119, 127, 
pyngfseh, 113-14. 

IJJT. tT3-I4, 125. 128. 

Greece, 363-^^5i>i, 39C3-6 pfuxlm, 
Aeolian, 332-3. 
dirge. 378, 384, 392. 
dilhyiamb, 377, 379, 391, 393, 395, 
396. 

drinking songs 384, 391. 

lyric monody, 393. 

nonsc. 379. 3B1, 391, 393, 395. 

Ode, 380. 390, 395. 
paean, 363-9. 395. 
rhyihmography. 37L 
India, 219-20, 

Islam, 449, 450. 

Jewbh, Biblical, 293-5. 308-11; symt^ 
gogal. 316-18. 324-6, 

PoTItuc. Julius. 245, 278 n*. 280. 411-12. 
Polo, Majco, 16S. 

Potolsky, H., Jll tr*. 

Polybius, 398 n*, 405. 406 nK 
Polyidus, 399. 

Polyphony, lyrical, 295. 

— in New Guinen, ISO. 

— fn scripluf^] cantillation, 311. 

— primitive, 13,20-22, 51. 

Pope. A. G.. 245 425 fH, 426 nn^ *. 

431 nn* 432 On*'V 443 n\ 444 n*, 
446 n". 

Pope, 1,. 473, 475. 476. 

Porphyry, 252 n*, 

‘Possessed, TbeV 153 (£^. 248). 


Potapov, P.p 59 nn*- ■, 

Powell. L 391 n*. 

Pmfww, 202. 

Prmidva, 202 , 

Pratikdra^ 202 . 

Fratinai, 382-4, 386. 

PRECENTOti: M atiQ Cautmalion; 

China. Buddhist, 134. 

Early Church. cantor, 

Mr* psafniisiaf 320. 

Egypt, lKry-(nb, 259; chanter, 277, 
Jewish, 285. 3l6: cantor, 320; bazsn, 
325, 3ii~2;sMiach 320. 

India ut^diar^ 202. 

Mesopolaniia* gafa, 231-2; katS, 23 J- 
2* 235. 247, 254, 259; ndra, 232-3, 
235 ; zflfflwidm. 231, 232-3. 

Preuss. Th.. 40 n*. 46. 47* 54, 

PaiMTnvE MUSIC. 1-82: 
related to animism. 256“7, 
survjipah in Cambodia, 159* I6l. 
survival in Egypt* 255-3. 
survivals in Indian Archipelago. 176^7, 
survivals in Mesopotamia. 229-31, 
survivals in Negrito eivilizalioa. 179-80* 
Proclua, 277 
PjxK^pius, 412, 

ProlalioD* Principle of> 3J1* 

PFonomus of Thebes. 3S0* 

Psa/mista^ 320* 

PSALMOOV: 

Christian compared with Jewish. 316, 
Jcwld^. 306. 

ancient tunes preserved by Marcello. 
328-9. 

instnimcntal accompaniment* 291* 
297, 299, 302* 115, 320. 
metrical structure in rebticKn tocantil- 
litioo, 294-5. 305* 309-10, 3)2, 
313-14 

ploce in acts of worship, private, 306: 
Temple* 291-3. 298-9; synagogue* 
301. 304. 313,318. 

Tones. 318-19* 324, 
decline in favour of metrical chant, 
324-6. 

Psalms: 

Apocryphal, 301. 

Biblical: m iifs& Book Psafms; 
for various occasions, 288, 290-^3, 
298-9. 301. 

place in acti of Jewish worship, 291- 
3* 298-9. 301* 304, 313, 318, 328-9. 
types of, 291-3. 

Christian usp^ 304-7* 3J J-12, 316, 
Gnostic, 3)1. 

Mesopotamian* 230. 233, 254. 
l^lms of Solomon, 301* 305. 

Avrtimtf 467. 
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Psal-toy; 

China 432, 446. 

ilnebM, 293, 296^ 297. 

Islam 444-5, 453. 

445. 

Pifanrrtn^ uppcr-chcstcd harp, 246; 
iiDt f^n^ony'Oh, concord harp, 23S, 
245^. 

Ptolemy, 2S1p 342, 345-Sp 351^2, 355-3, 
360p 361. 456 nV 451, 459. 445. 

Elktg^ Mesopolamian horn (or 
drum), 242. 

Pulleyblank, E. G., 105 nK 
POPPfT'THEAlRES: 

Burmap 164. 

Chma, e/tingri^ueh, 111-12: lD4p 

106. Ill, 127. 

Puiey, E. B,. 145. 

'Fi/mfi Jew\ ('The Spell of Ftiuan^ ifr 
'Uoivtml Benediction'), 110, 111 n\ 
122 (Exs. m. 203). 

FygmKi. 21, 29p 173. 

Fyipar^ Chinese lute, 91, 92, 97^ 93^ 99, 
L04, IDS, 109, 112. 123, L2S. 

Pyipar Jih {Tfm Story of tkt Lafe) (Gan 
Mtnglp l]5p 127. 

Pyftgt^eh, 113-14. 

Pythagoras of Samfos, 246* 247* 252-3, 
175. 27fl, 279, 341, 

Pythagomin scale in Islamp 433p 450,457, 
45B, 439, 464p 46B. 
lydvagoras ol Zacynlhus, 396. 

Qo^lfy, rhythmic wand, 424, 436p 442. 
^dauFTp psaltery^ 444-S* 463^ 

Qarrj^, Mcsopolamian hom, 233.245,424. 
Qajabaf Mesopotamian flute, 24L 
Qem^ni^ Egyptian ketUedrump 263. 
QMH, 295. 

Qiih^rAs, Hebrew kithara, 300. 

QftkrtM^ Mesopolamian Idlbara, 23Sp 245. 
Jew"! harp, 137, 

Quasten, i., 303 ri*, 306 q\ SlOo*^ 412 n^. 
Qiiibellp L E., 26g 
Quimilum, 399,411 nK 
Quinlus CurliiiSj, 239. 

QuI-i Mohammad, 432. 

QapOz, Turkoman mandore, 430. 446. 
TV, 427, 434, 437. 439* 440. 

Arab flule, 424, 443. 

QnstA b. LOqfl* 459. 

Qu|b al'Dfn ahShlri^, 463, 

Pabab, rati, Islamk bowed viol, 445, 446« 
46g. 

Rafllo. T. S,, 183. 

Riga {rigm, 25,106, 212-16, 225* 221 
Rag dai, Tibetan ham, 137. 

Ramal, 437+ 


Ramman, 23 U 158. 

Ra^a Indian hom^ 139, 

RandalhMacIver, D., 256 n*, 267 
Rattle. 34-35,37,44* 45.54,55.240», 
Rattray, R.S„33. 

Ra'Qf VfiktS Bey. 432 n". 456 n\ 463. 
RawLinsofi, G., 237 n*. 
iiEeitfl6, PeisiarLspike-fiddlc, 167, 163, 169, 
176, 131, 182. 

Rebec, rybybe, 445, 468. 

Rebours, J. B., 332 n^ 

Recorder vertic At, FLtrre; set aho Rule: 
Arabia, 423. 

China 90^ 92, lOl* lOS. 

Egypt (wayr\ 269. 

Hebrew (j^dM), 289, 296. 

Mesopotamia igigid), 241; {pwJ^fjrAjD. 
238, 145; UogAra), 245, 421; (thab- 
bibaX 245, 443 (r^). 233 . 241. 
primiliyc, 33. 

Tibcxigfftf ba\ 137, 

Reed-pipe; see o!sa Oboe; 

AlcAandrta ^photiaxX 280. 

Arabia, 423* 424, 425- 
Bali, 176. 

Cambodia, 162* 185. 

China* 90. 115. 187. 
dcvclopmenl of free reed, 185-7. 

Egypt, 261, 262p 264, 263, 166. 263-9* 
275.178*280. 

Greece iaahsX 238* 252, 261, 262, 280* 
339* 346, 350. 351. 369, 377, 383* 384, 
386,391.391, 393. 395. 393,401, See 
alio Rome, Syria [tfbfa). 

Hebrew* 239. 

Indb* 222-3. 
tslam, 423p 425p 443. 

Java, 133+ 

Mesopotamia, 230-1, 234, 238* 241* 
242*251.252,424. 

Ptfsia.423,415. 443. 

Phrygia 252, 405, 

Rftttian {tibia or mfoj)* 404, 405* 408* 
410^11,414. 

sexual symbolism* 230-1, 

Syria {tibfaX 238. 

Rmic. G * 270 D*, 273 n'* 470 n\ 47L 
Resnach, T,. 341 n\ 374 n\ 379 b\ 380 n*. 
RtEsner. G., 233, 249. 

^17^* B^ilhicse kettk^gong* 171* 171, 

g//d* Tibetan oboe, 137. 

Rhythmic wand, 424* 436, 442. 

Riafki, J. F*, 244 n", 445 n*. 467 nn*^ ^ 
Ribera, J.. 435 < 467 n^, 469 0 “, 470* 
470 n*, 471, 474. 

Rkcobono, S.* 410 n*. 

Ridi^dm Shih, 432. 

Rkmann* 462 n«* 
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5S n", 200-1. 

Rio* F. A., 327 nK 
Ril^r. H., 44L 
RItustii, 145. 

Bjvoira^ Q. T*, W n*. 

dtiti, Tibetan tnimpct, 137. 
J^pratisSkhya^ 1^5. 

Robert 415 nK 
Robmson, K-, 83 D^ 

Robson* J.* 425 nS 427 n\ 443 nL 
Rsscic. J. F.. l54nV 155 n^. 

Romanus* 325 n*+ 

Roschcr, W, H., 2BOci\ 

RoMlIini, [.* 266. 271 272 a” 

277 n", 

Roslovtzelf, M. L, 4l6n*, 

Roth. C. 327 n\ 

Rouanet, J., 440 n\ 441 n\ 456 n*. 
Roimeay. 6. 

Rowbotham. S. K. 242 n“. 

RMii>db, Persian iule* 425, 446- 
Rub^ba, viol. 445. 

Ruiz, Juan. 467 n*, 469 
* Running Wattr ', 156 {£r. 252). 

Rtf n^y, IslamJc leed^pEpe, 425. 
Ryasen^ 145. 

Saadya Gaon* 322, 

Sabbtkd^ lower-chested harp, 238. 245. 
251 

Sacadas gf Argos, 380. 

Sachs. C.* 34^37 pmsim, 52-58 paulm^ 
84-39 pasifm. 93 n^ 101, 102, 103, 
131 139 fl\ 141 fit, 144. 145 ii\ 

14311% 154 n% 155 n\ 162-6 poisim, 
|72iln*-% lSO-5 paidm, 229. 243-50 
possim, 257 ii% 258 nn*’ % 261 263, 
267-7J pojstm, 21% 295 n% 2%n% 
325 nV 345 n% 346 n% 380 ii% 414 qV 
446 n% 460 n". 

Saeta^ Andalusian, 50. 
nchwtfi al-Sam, 437, 460, 465. 

Mcsopotamiafi recorder, 245. 

421. 

San nl-DTa ^Abd al-Mu'min^ 431* 433* 
445. 449. 451* 454, 455, 462-4. 

— Kitdb al-adwdr iBook of Modpj), 454- 
5. 462. 

— Rhdlai ot~jhorpfiyya^ Ac. (5Aan|^ijciFi 

T>€athff on Harmordc 449. 

461 

Saglio. 251 ii« 

SL Jerofne, 245+ 

St. NiJus+ 438, 

Saiooji, y,. 145 n% 

SdllList, 401 nK 
Salotnonis, E., ^ o’. 

SdIpiHX, Gneek trumpet. 406. 

SdmovfiSo^ 201-1 


Sambamoonhy. P.-, 218. 

Samhuea, ^mbyke, Syrian harp, 251* 252. 
424, 

Sarpgftadarpa^^, Ddmodain.. 
SaipsftaralndkoFO^ jce Silm^dcvn. 
Saminsky, L.* 3 E4 n^, 

Soj^^ Arabic cymbal. 240. 

$atij Oiiriese melallophone, 442. 
Sanshyan^ Ctuiicsc plucked lute. 93. 126. 
136. 

Santir, PkTsian dulcuner* 93* 445. 

Sappho, 332. 
al-^mkhs1. 459. 

Snroiigi Indian chordophooe. 224, 225 nK 
^i^m^dcvu. 197 n*. 

^ Soipiiiafaifidkora, 196, 197, l9Bnn^'% 
205, 2136 rt% 207 no*^ *. 208. 210. 211 o% 
212 n% 213 n% 

5arc>iiJ. Indian chordophone. 224. 

Setrpaf Indian bom, 223. 

Sanon, G.* 47 ( n% 
de; Sarz3ec+ E,, 244 n*% 

Sam, Burmese harp. 241 
Savina, F., 152 n% 

Saysx. A. H.. 259 

S&t~l afn>dk-{ filidd^ gJockcnsptcL 441 
Sc^Ilum, Roimn dapped 409, 414. 415 
Schaeffner, P. A., 8, 34, 54, 56 n\ 58 n% 
188 n% 

Schebesta. P., 4. 

Scheil, V.. 244 n% 

Sthl^el, F+* 10. 

Schlesin^r. JCaflikcn. 168 n% 380 n% 
457 n*+ 

Schmid, E. 335 n% 

Schmidt, 3. 33* 56 nn*' % 

Schmidt. W,. 6. 

Schneider* M., l?n% 22 nS 32 n% 41 n% 
45ti% 47n%51 55 n\ 

Schraden E.. 236 ii% 237 nn^ % 23i n% 
Schtinemann+ G., 335 
Soplm, 300. 391. 

Scraper, t^nese, 89, 101, 105, L85; 

primitive* 34, 46. 51* 

Seami. 140, 

Stba* iStby), Egyptian lluie, 260, 

Seeh#. P. 163. 

Seh, Chinese aatber, 89,90,92* 101, 103-6+ 
117.141 

Egyptian siatium. 260^ 267. 
Sfhpm {Music for the Stft) (Shyong Penv 
glail. IL7. 

5i?jfcaJ!i, 234, 291 

Selarrjpr^t, Javaoeu oboe* 167. 

Sem ffatb^tlotu, Mesopotamian oboe. 
241. 

Esypt^n tamboiiTine, 268. 

■fcffrr. E^tiin sl$bwn, 260. 267, 280* 
Sesar, Indian chordophone. 214, 224v 
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Scllfc. K.. m 

(Ma'had), 437, 

Seven Songs (Ibn Syratj), 437. 

StvcTO Afc?«Ti?da-, 4lfi- 
SkahbAba, McsopoLmiian ncoidtr^ 245, 
443. 

Sfi^hfn, Islamic fife^ 43B. 

Sh^hrud, Anibic airh-futc, 446, 

SfuilpUr^ Persian tnimpet^ 425+ 426. 
Shuman, 35. 40. 45. 59. 

Shaman drum, 35. 

Shams a]-Dfn {dr^i^awl ol-Dhahabi^ 454. 
Shamsl, ChelebT+ 447. 

Shanruii (SarnahiX Indian obot, 223. 
Shaqshoii, Arabian ratUe^ 240 n*. 

Sharpe, S.. 261 n«. 

Shashi^r, Arabic lute+ 446. 

SUAWMt 

tslamk 434, 443. 

Plcrsbfi 423, 427^ 

Sheaa cheii, 119. 

SMiach Isihtur, 320^ 

Sbclls {idiophonel^ 34. 

Shifig^ ChiiMse mouth organ, 90-92, 112, 
124, 150. 151, 153. 105. 

Shen lau, 113. 

Shiah Chtmfidao, 109 nV 
Shiau, Chmesc panpipes, 90. 104, 

—, Ounese vertkal flulc, 90* 92, lOl, 
f04, 

Sttiehrgha^ Giincse lute, 432. 446. 

Shieh Yuanhwai, 114^ 325. 

Shihab at^Dfn, 445 n\ 447 n*. 

Shlrin. 426. 

ShiuantzO'jig, Empemr^ 106^ LOT. 109. 
Shinn, Chinese ^obubr Outc. SS, 91. 92. 
Shofimodiaw^ 126. 

Shoo, Japanese mouth or^n. 147* 
Shdpkar^ Hebre w horn, 2^ 

Shu'db, 449. 450* 

Shuoi^yya, E£>ptlan panpipes, 443. 
Shfidud, 449. 

Shuenn, EmpcTur, 101. 

Shujing^ Yushn Yiffjyl {Canon of Doca- 
menfsX lOJ. 

Shaqo^fat, Islamic clappers, 442 
al'ShushiaH, 476, 477, 

Shyjfng (Book oC SongsX 69, L04-5, 109, 
150, Ifl4, 185. 

Shyong Pcmglai, 117. 

Shyu Yuanbair, 119. 

Sihftit, Mescpoiamian harp, 243. 

Skhel. A., 177 n". 

Sievert, E., 313. 

Simonides* 3S6, 391. 

SimpiorLp Christopher, 476. 

SiitniTu, Mesopotamian reed-pipe. 241. 
Sirajul Haq, 438 n“, 

Siiiaiu^ Mcsopolainian harp, 243« 


St^VM: 

Esypl* 257, 258, 260,261,262. 280* 282. 
Mesopotamia, 236+ 239. 

Roman, 409. 

Hebrew. 2M 

Stendro {Solendrol 166, 176. 

•Slim Qunbodian* The% J63 (£r. 263). 
Slil-drum+ 34, 55, 57, 157, 185; see aho 
Trough. 

Smith, R. Payne, 444 n^*. 

Smith, S^y, 235. 

Snclicman, F. F., J65 n\ 166 167 n\ 

163 ii\ 177* 

Socrates (Church historian), 311. 

'Sol4a% system used in China and Japan, 
1011 not djerived from [stam, 471. 
Solmization in Greece, 345, 352 353. 

SolomoTK de" Roa&j il Ebroo, 327+ 328. 
Somervell, T* H.. 141. 

Souq, vocal wugc; see a/so CantiUatimij 
EihD5+ Folk^nf, Hymtiody, Opcia, 
Primitive mtiskr. Psalmody, Theatre: 
AanaiTi+ 158 {Exs. 256-^)* 

Arabia. 424, 427, 

Borneo. 177* 

Cambodia, l59^(jErj.26(S-Q. 

China, 89+ 104-15 (£jcj. IEJ-6w 209^11), 
Egypt, 260, 261-2^ 264. 266. 
fellah* 25-26. 

Greece (in Palcsitnc), 300. 330-9+ 341+ 
343.348. 378, 380+ 383-5 pniripn. 391. 
400*402. 

India. 196-204, 226-7. 

IsCam* 423-4, 434-40 passim, 45 J-2. 
Japan, 49-50. 

Jew^h, 284-91 307+ 315. 320, 

Mesopotamia, 236^-8 patr^m, 256-7. 
Mian, 150. 

Mongolia. 136. 

pctmiiive, 2-3. 7-S+ II. 14. 17-20, 23- 
33. 38-41+ 42, 45. 50-51 {Exs. 1-173 
passim). 

Sparta, 380. 

Tibet* 137^2 {Exs. 225-321. 

■Song of Cbing,ls KMn\ 135-6 (£jt. 223). 
'Song Deborah'* 286 l 
'S ong of Lamcch'+ 285. 

'Song of Miriam "*286. 

Song of Songs^ 300, 

'Song of ihc Haipei'+ 264. 

'Song of ihc Rising Sun and the Abiding 
Moon', 143^ (£r. 236). 

'Song ofthe Well*+265. 

‘Songs or Aseeni*, (Pa. 12a-34X 314. 
‘Songs of Isis and Mephthys’, 259. 

Sonne, I, 322 n', 325 n», 434 n* 466 o*. 
Sonnelte (idbphone), 239. 

&» w inne, Japanese xilher, 145. 
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Souertfc^ai-li, 104 ii\ 106 n", U1 d*, 186 a*. 
Soul; 

acoustk: nature, 10, . 

influenced by mitsic^ 440-L 
universal^ residing in song* 
Sound-Unsuases^ primitive, 6-S, 32. 
SpatM: 

dijjeiTiiiiatQj of Islamic cylturc, 465. 
466. 

influence on Arab provinceSv 430» 442, 
Islamic influence in^ 422^ 429, 445, 446, 
4JJ, 459, 462, 472-5, 

Islamic instruments in, 467-3. 

Islamic melodic modes in. 449. 

Jewish inOuenoe in, 325 -h6. 

Speck, G.p 45 n^ 

Speech, roTtrunner of music, 5-2, 31-32. 
Spencer^ Herbert, 6, 

Spies, W., 176 183 n\ 186 o", 

Spitacr, Lp 474. 

Spondfion, 380, 38S. 

Spt>rukiifkos, 324. 

•Spring 156-^7 {Ex, 253>. 

Srirtga, Endian hom, 223. 

StafTnotation (western) in China^ lOl; 

Islamic. 453-4, 455. 

Stanley, A., 134 o*. 

Sii^iger, 331 

Slcinmann, A.. 55 53 n\ 

Siem, S.. 474. 

Steskhorus, 380, 390. 

Story cf ike LaundrfSI of TixFUeS, 
The (Liang Boriong and Wey Lianfuu), 

126r 

Strabo, 250, 25lp 263, 262, 265 iln*- ^ 425. 
Sireet Cries, Chine$e, I30-I. 

Strot miisicionsv Rome. 409 ii\ 414. 
Strehlow, C, 47 c», 53 u** 

Strong, E., 405 nV 4l I n*. 412 n*. 
Stuinpf,C.. 5. I35ii\ 163. 

Suetonius, 418. 399 n\ 401 n"* 412 n\ 418. 
Sukenikp E. L., 301 n*. 

Su-ki-nyi^ma ('Lady, bri^t as the sjun*}* 
139 (£:r. 227). 

Siknp^nydk {Symphpida), 300. 5« Bag- 
pipes, 

Ssiootfah^ Chinese oboe, 137. 

^Hr, Mesopotamian hom. 245. 

Sams (SurnSy, ZwaJ)* Persian shawm. 
4p, 427, ^3. 

Suyira^ indiao wind iiEtniments., 

222-3. 

al-^uyflti^ 439 n* 

•Svayambhunath^totraV 220. 

Swete, H. B.. 304 n^ 

Symaa Chiam 87, 88 n\ 94, 96, tSS. 

JhAd/tf. Mesopotamian drum. 240. 

Tabtrs, Persian drum. 425* 426. 
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TabK Ambk drum, 240, 423. 433. 442, 
455,463. 

pa ir of drums, 222, 424. 

Tabor. 463. 

Tsbtei, 241, 293* 294, 

Tacitus, 401 
Tagore^ R., 226. 

Tagore, S. M„ 205 n*. 

Tb^dJln, sea Fiorituro* 

7MM,43S. 

TorttMya-SFOnvaka, 200 , 

Takeda. ChOichtrO, 135 n*. 

TotNyya, 431, 

Tamoouhine, TADarTp TiMaREL, Hand- 
drum: 

Andalusia 430, 443. 

China, 90. 

Egypt, 260. 251, 264, 268. 

Hebrew, 296- 

Islam, 434, 443, 452, 455, 

Mesopotamia. 233. 234, 236. 240, 268. 
Phrygian, 405. 

Roman, 4(19, 414, 

Persian pandore, 425. 

Endian ehondophooep I SI, 224. 
Tanabe. E.. 105 nr*p 

Tankur, T'sw^Jiiir, pandom, 423, 425, 427, 
446-7: (^fnFrtfer). 468, 

T^fm (Tatffn), Arabian drone-pipe, 241. 
Tannery* Paul, 270 
Taqslm, 475. 

Tarm. 450, 471, 47L 
Tam. W. W., 419 n». 

Tiiingshii{Tontx Hixiory}, 98. 105. 164. 
Tatir^ Chinese hand-dFum, 90. 

Taylor, A. E., 241 uK 
Teben, Egyptbn drum, 258. 

Tefilla, 301, 332. 

TcsctJwlf. F.. 7. 

Tclephanm, 400. 

Telesios of Thebes. 397. 

Telcstcs* 385. 390. 

Ttttcda kadiftlkr, JSO. 392, 
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